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Behold the face of Ludwig Beethoven! What will, what patience, what passion, what power! And those tear- 
stained eyes—have they not seen sights of which no tongue can tell, nor pen make plain? 
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Drawing by Charles A.Winter 


ORROW loss, calamity, misunderstanding, grief—are you worthy of 
these? Ifso, you are a victor. Read history and see how great suc- 
cess is always snatched from the jaws of defeat. Tears and art are 
close akin. ‘The saviors of the world have always been those who 

have known Golgotha. Only the souls who have suffered are well loved. 
Hemlock comes high, and few there be who can or would pay the price 
of the Cross. 

When silence settled down upon Beethoven, and every piano was for 
him mute, and he, the maker of sweet sounds, could not hear his own 
voice, or catch the words that fell from the lips of those he loved, fate 
seemed to have done her worst. 

And so he wrote: “Forgive me, then, if you see me turn away when | 
would gladly mix with you. For me there is no recreation in human 
intercourse, no conversation, no sweet interchange of thought. _In solitary 
exile | am compelled to live. When I approach: strangers, a feverish fear 
seizes me, for I know that I will be misunderstood. 

“But, O God, thou lookest down upon my inward soul! Thou knowest, 
and thou seest, that love for my fellow men and all kindly feelings have 
their abode here. Patience! I may get better—I may not—but | will 
endure all until death shall claim me, and then joyously will I go.” 

We pay for everything we receive—-nay, all things can be attained if we 
but pay the price. The law of compensation never rests. 

Everything conspired to drive Beethoven in upon his art—it was his 
refuge, his sanctuary, his retreat. When love spurned him, and misunder- 
standings with kinsmen came, and law suits and poverty added their 
weight of woe, he fell back upon music, and out under the stars he 
listened to the Sonatas of God. 

Next day he wrote them out as best he could, always regretting that 
his translations were never perfect. He was ever stung with a noble 
discontent, and after every success there rang in his deaf ears the words, 
“ Arise, and get thee hence, for this is not thy rest!” 

And so his work was in a constant ascending scale. 

Richard Wagner acknowledged his indebtedness to Beethoven in many 
ways. In fact, Beethoven was the spiritual father of Wagner. From 
his admiration of Beethoven, Wagner developed the strong, sturdy, in- 
dependent nature that led to his exile - and immortality. 

Behold the face of Ludwig Beethoven! What will, what patience, 
what passion, what power! Awnd those tear-stained eyes—have they 
not seen sights of which no tongue can tell, nor pen make plain ? 

His solitude fostered the independence of his nature. He kept his mind 
free from all idle gossip. He went his way alone, and played court fool 
to no titled nobility. The democracy of the man was superb. He was 
one with the plain people of earth, and the only aristocracy he acknowl- 
edged was the aristocracy of intellect. 

I shed no maudlin tears over the misfortunes of Beethoven. He was 
what he was because of what he endured. He grew strong by bearing 
burdens. All things are equalized, and by the Cross is the world re- 
deemed. God be praised! It is all good—if we but stand it. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY ROBERT FLEURY 
This picture represents the beginning of humane treatment 
as a disease, is shown directing the shackles to be removed 


Epitor’s Note.—Are you well? Don’t answer 
with vigor and come with zest to your three meals a day. 
goes beyond and above that; human beings have brains. 
care of the body, and about the prevention and cure of 

realize that even the most robust physical health is not 
with it. This article points out what is being done to 


A FEW weeks ago a novel attraction held the 
attention for an entire week of thousands of 

visitors at the College of the City of New York. It 

was called the Mental Hygiene Conference and Exhibit. 
Nothing like it had ever previously been seen. It had todo 
with a subject that most people have never given 
a thought; yet a subject of paramount importance 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, who did much to liberalize 


ss the treatment of “lunatics” 
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BRAIN PHOTOGRAPHS BY COU: 
DR. AUGUST HOCE 
PSYCHIATRI 


our Drain [ERS SI 


By Stoddard 
Goodhue 


A case of 

general pa- 

ralysis. The 

covering is much 

thickened over the anterior part (right in 
photograph), and the brain substance is wasted 


ministering to the mind diseased and 
training the normal mind, than they 
had ever known before. As Dr. Stewart 
Paton, of Princeton, who prepared the 
main exhibit, has said, the display 
seemed to bring home to many ob- 
servers with the force of a new discovery 
the fact that human beings have brains. 

The novel exhibit which emphasized 
this fact, by mechanism and picture 
and diagram, was prepared under the 
auspices of a remarkable organization 
called the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. The conference fea- 
ture, involving the discussion of a wide 
range of cognate topics by distinguished 
authorities, owed its success in large 
measure to the efforts of Mr. Everett 
S. Elwood, executive secretary of the 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New 


York. 
asi 4 of j ; ty } ; oP ‘ ; 
men insane patients. Philippe Pinel, who first recognized insanity The movement thus inaugurated is 
noved from the inmates of the Salpétriére, an asylum for women . ° t 

part of a general campaign of the Na- 
nswer hastily that you are, even though you can do your day’s work tional Committee lor Mental Hygiene, 
| day ; The ox in the field can match such health. Human health designed, in the words of the president 
rains. We have all learned a great deal in recent years about the of the organization, Dr. Lewellys F. 
ne of (" physical diseases. It is time, then, that we should be made to Barker, of Johns Hopkins, “to secure 
s not worth having unless mental health—health of brain—goes ennam beaine so naturally endowed und 
neto | provide and conserve such health for all of us. uman brains So naturally o a 

so nurtured that people will think 

the | to all of us—the question of conserving mental _ better, feel better, and act better than they do 

ls of & health and efficiency; your mental health and now.” The committee having this ambitious 
zm mine, and the mental health of our children. aim has a membership that includes college and 
ibit. It is safe to say that a majority of thethou- university presidents from Massachusetts to 
0 do sands who visited the exhibition learned more California; noted clergymen, Protestant and 
iven § in a half-hour about the brain and mind, about Catholic; distinguished medical specialists; 
ance : mental health and mental aberration, about superintendents of hospitals for the insane; and 
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well-known business men and social re- 
formers. Notwithstanding its distinguished 
personnel, however, perhaps nothing about 
the organization is so remarkable as the 
story of its origin. 


‘‘4 MIND THAT FOUND ITSELF”’ 


The National Committee is the direct 
outgrowth of the efforts of a single indi- 
vidual. Its founder is Mr. Clifford W. 
Beers, a Yale graduate who had the mis- 
fortune while still a young man to suffer a 
prolonged mental illness that led to his 
confinement for a period of more than three 
years in hospitals for the insane. His 
varied experiences there—of which he re- 
tains a very vivid and detailed recollection 
—led him, after his recovery and restora- 
tion to normal society, to take up a crusade 
for the betterment of asylum management, 
and in particular for the prevention of 
insanity. So clearly and cogently did he 
relate his experiences, and so sanely did he 
suggest remedies, that he was able to gain 
the attention of such men as the late Pro- 
fessor William James, and the Hon. Joseph 
Choate, who urged him to write out his 
story. He did so; the result being published 
as a book under the title of ““A Mind That 
Found Itself.” Professor James pronounced 
the book “‘irreproachable in style, in tem- 
per, and in good taste; fit to remain in 
literature as a classic account ‘from within’ 
of an insane person’s psychology; a narra- 
tive of absorbing interest which reads like 
fiction but is not fiction.” 

Such a narrative naturally brought the 
story and the ideas that grew out of it to 
the attention of a wide public. Expres- 
sions of sympathy and approval from the 
most varied quarters sustained Mr. Beers 
in the determination to put his plans for 
the betterment of the insane, and in par- 
ticular for the prevention of insanity, into 
practical operation. He sought and re- 
ceived the cooperation of leading publicists, 
and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene came into being. 

The new organization, despite its dis- 
tinguished personnel, started out in the 
most modest way imaginable. It had no 
funds, no abiding-place, no set program— 
only enthusiasm and an idea. But in due 
course a philanthropic gentleman placed 
fifty thousand dollars at its disposal, en- 
abling it to acquire a local habitation and 
to take on more aggressive activities. With 
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Thomas W. Salmon as director of 
special studies, and under the secretaryship 
of Mr. Beers himself, active work is now in 
progress at the New York headquarters of 


Dr. 


the.committee. Thus the movement which 
had its inception in the mental sufferings of 
a patient in the wards of a hospital for the 
insane has been fairly launched on a nation- 
wide campaign that promises to be of 
utmost benefit not only to the insane, but 
to our race as a whole, by “arousing the 
public conscience” in regard to insane 
dependents, as Professor James put it; by 
enabling many a wavering mind to “find 
itself”; and by pointing the way to higher 
standards of mental efficiency for all of us 

Dr. Barker, president of the Committee, 
names as first among the objects of the 
organization, “the protection of the mental 
health of the public at large.” Probably it 
had never occurred to most of us that our 
mental health is in need of protection; but 
that is largely because we are mostly ob- 
livious to a matter that concerns us more 
vitally than any other. If we gave the 
subject attention, a good many of us would 
discover that some rules for mental hygiene 
might not be amiss for us. 


APPLY THIS TEST TO YOURSELF 


How many of us, for instance, are en- 
titled to feel that our mental efficiency is 
at par? The generality of us, if quite 
candid with ourselves, must admit that our 
memories are not as precise and retentive in 
their records as we could wish; that our 
capacity for concentration leaves a good 
deal to be desired; and that our powers of 
will are more or less vacillating and in 
effective. A good many of us have habits 
of thought that are positively slovenly. We 
slur over what we read in such fashion that 
we have no precise and really usable know|- 
edge of it—overlooking essential names, 
forgetting important dates, remembering the 
facts of an argument only vaguely and 
doubtfully. 

Similarly, in the course of the business 
operations, trifling or important, that enter 
into your work, you are forever suffering 
from tricks of memory, faulty decisions oi 
judgment, vacillations of will, and false 
inferences from perfectly clear data. You 
forget to mail your wife’s letter; fail to do 
the promised errand; overlook an appoint- 
ment; fritter away your time at your desk. 
Your mind becomes vague and fatigued 





Photo- 
graphs 
showing 
the old and 
new methods of 
restraining the per= 
verted activities of 
insane patients. 
Formerly they 
were forcibly 
strapped to rough 
couches by no 














afteran amount 
of work that should have 
served merely as a 
stimulus. You allow 
your attention to be 
distracted by inci- 
dental noises; you are 
worried over trifles, 
bemoan mistakes that 
are beyond repair, give 
way to bursts of tem- 
per that are more mind 
racking than any amount 
of legitimate work, and 
finally end the day with a feeling 
that you have not really 
accomplished half that 
you set out to do. 

All of which shows 
that your brain is not 
the well-geared, well-ordered, trained, and 
disciplined mechanism that it might be. 
And this is so, largely because it has never 
occurred to you that mental efficiency is in 
the last analysis the foundation of all effi- 
ciency; that mental hygiene and mind train- 
ing are vastly more important than physical 
hygiene and bodily training. 

More than likely you supplement these 















































Microscopic picture of a paralyzed brain. 
nerve~cells have almost disappeared. Cells of 
a lower order have taken their place 





tender 
hands, a 
punishment 
that enhanced 
their suffering. 
Now they are 
given a prolonged 
bath, which 
soothes them 
and does away 
with the neces- 
sity of restraint 


sins of omis- 
sion with habits that 
directly tend to vi- 
tiate the power or 

the quality of your 

mental actions. 

You smoke far more 

than is good for 

your mind and 

body, charging your 
system with the 
nerve-poison nicotine; 
or you steadily impair 
your brain power and sub- 
ject yourself to the danger 
of permanent mental 
deterioration by habit- 
ually taking alcoholic 
beverages. You know, 
probably, that tobacco is 
injurious to you; yet you cannot forego the 
gratification of your senses even for the sake 
of clearness of mind. You have probably 
been told that scientific tests have proved 
that alcohol, even in small quantities—a 
bottle of beer, a glass or two of wine, a 
cocktail, or a highball—definitely and meas- 
urably decreases the amount and quality 
of mental action. Your observation tells 


The 
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you that a drink of liquor tends to flush 
your face and momentarily exhilarate your 
mind. You might correctly infer that your 
brain is similarly flushed, and that the ab- 
normal activity excited must result in quick 
reaction. Thousands of observations prove 
that such excitation, due to alcohol, if per- 
sistently repeated, may result in hardening 
of the arteries, with liability to rupture or 
the formation of clots, to be followed by the 
degeneration of the brain-tissues. Yet you 
prefer to take this chance rather than deny 
yourself the transient and illusory sense of 
well-being that a drink of liquor gives you. 


ALCOHOL THE CHIEF CAUSE. OF INSANITY 


If you chance to inherit some measure of 
neurotic taint (and few families are totally 
free from it), or if you are subjected to some 
undue strain from business worries or an 
acute illness, the incipient weakening of 
your brain-tissues from the habitual use of 
alcohol—even in small quantities—will 
supply precisely the conditions best suited 
to put you in danger of complete mental 
breakdown. Such, indeed, is the history 
of at least one in four among all the unfortu- 
nates who suffer mental overthrow, and are 
taken to hospitals for the insane. But even 
short of this, there is the persistent lessening 
of your mental efficiency which must enter 
largely into the question of your success or 
failure in your life work. 

Of course you feel very confident that, 
however much your brain may lack of full 
efficiency of action, there is no probability 
that it will altogether fail you. You may 
be right; yet it is worth your while to recall 
that there are 200,000 individuals confined 
in institutions for the insane in the United 
States to-day, who a few years ago felt 
about themselves precisely as you feel about 
yourself now. Certainly 50,000, perhaps 
75,000, of these unfortunates owe their 
mental illness wholly or in part to habits of 
alcoholic indulgences that at one time were 
doubtless thought by them to be as harmless 
as your use of alcohol “in moderation” 
seems to you now. 

Causes aside, however, the ever-increasing 
company of insane dependents may well 
excite solicitude, and questions of ameliora- 
ting their condition have strong appeal. 
Evenif no question of humanitarianism were 
involved, the tax-payer cannot overlook the 
fact that the monetary cost of the care of 
such insane as are public charges, added to 





the loss through their removal from the 
ranks of productive workers, has been com- 
puted at not less than $164,000,060 an- 
nually—a sum greater than the value of our 
annual export of agricultural products. 


‘ 


THE NEW “INSANE ASYLUM” 


The needs of the asylum population vary 
with different regions. In more advanced 
communities what perhaps is most needed 
is the enlightenment of the public as to the 
excellent conditions that prevail in the 
institutions for the insane. As to these, 
there has been a great change for the better 
within recent decades. Indeed, throughout 
the past century there has been an unceasing 
movement in the right direction. Only a 
little over a century has elapsed since the 
very first reforms of Benjamin Rush in 
America, of Pinel in France, and of Tuke in 
England, emancipated the “lunatic” from 
chains and dungeons. The present-day 
“hospital for the insane”’ is an utterly.meta- 
morphosed institution, as contrasted with 
the “lunatic asylum” or ‘“madhouse”’ of 
even fifty years ago. 

The visitor to the modern hospital for 
the insane will see no padded cells, no pa- 
tients in manacles, no straitjackets even. 
At worst there may be found an occasional 
patient, suffering from an extreme form of 
maniacal exaltation, whose perverted activi- 
ties are restrained by the firm but kindly 
hands of attendants, or who is subjected to 
the soothing influence of a prolonged bath. 
For the rest, the major part of the patients 
will be found occupying themselves in a 
manner not dissimilar to the activities of 
normal life. Some are at work, some at 
play; others are reading or conversing. In 
the quieter or convalescent wards, the 
general aspect of things will be that of a 
hotel or drawing-room rather than of the 
traditional institution for the insane. And 
there are sure to be many patients there 
whose mental infirmity has not deprived 
them of the ability to converse on a_ wide 
variety of topics with entire sanity, with 
full intelligence, and even with brilliancy. 
For the mind diseased is a far more subtle 
mechanism than the average layman sup- 
poses, and its derangements are not always 
paraded with such obviousness that the 
casual inspector may observe them. 

But there are many communities in the 
United States where utterly different con- 
ditions prevail. Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, 
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Inmates of the Manhattan State Hospital, New York, making raffia baskets. 
Extinguishing the light of reason does not destroy all use- 
fulness or make the victim a criminal 


director of special studies of the National children with a 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, asserts that double heritage of 
there are no fewer than fourteen states in mental weakness 
which care of the insane in county alms- was not unusual. 
houses is still permitted. “Whereasthecare But the reform 
of the insane in a few enlightened states is movement prog- 
amatter of just pride,” he says, “there ressed; and, 


is not a single condition which 

existed in the early period 

of neglect and abuse 

which does not exist 

to-day in some 

American com- 

munity.” Only 

afew years ago 

reformers in 

Maryland oe 
found that piace dene 
in many re- mon cause of insanity. 
gions the in- ee es 
sane, in the brain) 
charge of 

local com- in due course, the 
missioners, sick in mind, who 
were secluded are often robust in 
in cells, and body, were liberated 
even manacled, , from the local mad- 
quite after the houses and permitted 
method of the tra- , to come out into the 
ditional madhouse of , sunlight and carry on 
medieval times. In some healthful activities. Men 
ad the sexes were per- who had long been shackled are 
mitted to associate in- now at work in the fields. 
Saahainatcls und the A picture that is, happily, of the past. In any modern They have pe assisted 
birth of illegitimate community thie bexberity would be outlawed actively in the building of 
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Microscopic picture (center) of gray mat- 
ter with nerve-cells. Notethecontrastinthe \We 
brain (bottom) suffering with general paralysis ot a 


institutions in which such of them as are 
incurable will be housed and cared for 
according to humane and modern methods. 
But, as already intimated, the problems 
of mental hygiene are only secondarily con- 
cerned with the insane. The watchword 
here as elsewhere in the modern world is 
prevention. The ideal is, not merely to 
provide proper treatment for the individual 
after mental breakdown, but to show the 
individual how to obviate breakdown. The 
world is full of persons of unstable mentality 
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As your brain looks if it is well 


The photographs on 

these pages emphasize 

the difference between 

the costly barbarism of yester- 

day and the wise humanity of to-day. 

With the exception of the foremen all those 

working on this permanent building are insane patients. 
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who would gladly consider advice as to the correction of 
their abnormal tendencies, did they but know where 

to seek it. 
One very practical way of getting at these bor- 
derland cases is through the establishment of 
psychiatric clinics, such as that recently 
opened in Baltimore in connection with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. This 
clinic, with its fine building just under 
construction, was endowed by Mr. 
Henry Phipps, who was led to 
take an interest in the matter 
through the suggestions of Dr. 
Williams Welsh. The idea 
was perhaps gained in part 
irom the principal existing 
Furopean clinics of like 
aim, which had their orig- 
inal inception in the fer- 
tile mind of the Swiss 
alienist, Dr. Griesinger; 
the best known existing 
institution being that 
in charge of Professor 
Kraepelin, of Munich. 
But Professor Welsh is 
authority for the state- 
ment that Mr. Phipps 
was to some extent 
influenced by read- 
ing Mr. Beers’s story of 
his experiences. The 
Henry Phipps Clinic is 
in charge of Dr. Adolf 
Meyer. Its good work 
is already under way, and 
its foundation may well be 
regarded as marking a new 
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are psying their own way and fighting their disease. The three men at the right. no more insane 
than those usefully employed. spent day and night in a cell four feet wide and six feet long 
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era in the history of the treatment of men- 
tal disease—the era of prevention. Other 
new institutions having the same aim 
are the Psychopathic Hospital at Ann 
Arbor, allied with the State University, 
the Boston. Psychopathic Hospital, and the 
Psychiatric Clinic at Bellevue Hospital in 
New York. Persons who feel that their 
mental efficiency is below par may here seek 
expert advice, and be put on the track of 
mental methods that make for normality 
and tend to ward off mental disease. 


WHERE TO TURN FOR ADVICE 


It is believed that in the immediate future 
psychiatric clinics on the lines of these new 
institutions will be found in connection 
with every important medical school and 
hospital and dispensary throughout the 
country, and that local societies, cooperating 
with the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, will be established in every com- 
munity. In three states, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, and Massachusetts, such affiliating 
societies are already in operation, and in 
New York the same work is being carried 
on by the Committee on Mental Hygiene 
of the State Charities Aid Association. 
These societies stand ready to give free 
verbal or written advice to all who desire 
information regarding the principles of 
mental hygiene and the avoidable causes of 
mental disorder. In particular they extend 
a helping hand to individuals who fear 
nervous or mental collapse. They do not 
usurp the function of the physician, but they 
cooperate with him; often they induce the 
patient to seek medical advice when he 
would not otherwise do so. 

If there is as yet neither psychiatric clinic 
nor local mental hygiene society in your 
community you may apply, with full con- 
fidence, to the Secretary of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene for advice 
along the lines in question or for helpful 
literature. 

Of the far-reaching educational influence 
of these movements there can be no ques- 
tion. In the course of the coming decade 
or two we may hope to see the spread of 
popular information regarding mental hy- 
giene duplicate in some measure the recent 
progress of knowledge of hygiene of the body. 
The general public has been given a clear 
notion regarding the proper physical care of 
infants and children, and it has been taught 
the vital need of physical exercise for per- 


sons of all ages. This lesson learned, it is 
time to turn attention to the brain. 

It is desirable to keep your muscular sys- 
tem in good order—strong and resilient. 
But this is not absolutely essential, except 
for the professional athlete. Your muscles 
may be too weak to lift a trunk, but you 
can hire a porter to lift it. But on the other 
hand, suppose your brain is not so developed 
as to work with maximum efficiency. What 
then? Your mind is below par in some or 
in allits operations. And now it is no longer 
a question of hiring some one to do the work 
that you cannot do. Weak brains do not 
hire assistance; they put their possessor in 
the class of the hired—and the wage is 
small. The essential difference between the 
bank president and the man who tends his 
furnace is a difference of only a few ounces 
of brain-substance. But these few ounces 
are of inestimable value. Good _brain- 
substance is about the only thing in the 
world that is never a drug in the market. 





WHAT GOES WITH HEALTH OF BRAIN 


When we think of the matter in this light, 
it seems rather strange, does it not, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of men 
giving heed to keeping their muscles de- 
veloped—taking home exercise, going to 
gymnasiums, playing golf and tennis— 
where one individual gives definite thought 
to the specific development of brain power? 

In so saying, I would not ignore the fact 
that health of muscle is helpful to the brain. 
But physical health can do no more than 
prepare the soil, so to speak, for mental 
action. The free circulation of healthy 
blood gives the brain physical materials for 
action; but a man might be a champion 
athlete and yet be a child in knowledge. 
Mental hygiene includes physical training, 
but it goes beyond. After the brain is made 
physically healthy, it must be trained as the 
organ of observation, thinking, and acting. 
When men are sought to fill high positions, 
the questions asked do not concern the golf- 
score or the size of biceps. They concern 
the capacities of brain and of mind. Dar- 
win and Spencer were frail, sickly men. 
The work of their bodies would have gained 
them scant livelihood. Their brains trans- 
formed the entire intellectual viewpoint of 
Christendom. 

No one competent to judge doubts that 
every mental action has a physical sub- 
Stratum in the brain; and that every 
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Lhe millennium is not yet here, as 
this county almshouse in a Southern 
state shows. The building is un- 

fit for habitation, and both sexes 
are confined together, a con~ 
dition responsible for the 
birth of many children 
with a double heritage 
of mental weakness 


perverted mental action is evidence of a per- 
version, however intangible, of the brain- 
substance. So the physical 
welfare of the brain is di- 
rectly concerned in all 
questions of mental hygiene. 
The essential structures 
of the organ of thought 
include myriads 
of specia]- 
ized 
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cells of ex- 
quisite deli- 
cacy. Under the 
microscope they appear 
like tiny arrow-heads, sharply outlined 
with infinitesimal fibrillar appendages that convey mes- 
sages from one cell to another. Each cell might be likened 
to a storage-battery, and the connecting fibrils to the 
wires of an electric system. The brain operates effectively 
only while both cells and connect- 
ing wires are in good order. 
Ramifying every- 
where among 
the cells 
are the 
all- 








A typ- 
ical group in 
a Southern alms- 
house. The new knowl- 
edge is making this a disgrace 


Large tumor- 
like masses in the 
brain of a sufferer from 

syphilis, a disease which 
fills almshouses and insane wards 
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446 What is the Matter with Your Brain? 


essential blood-vessels. In order that the 
brain-cells should functionate at all, they 
must be supplied with oxygen-carrying blood. 
Any alteration in the blood-supply makes a 
vital attack upon the brain. You may pro- 
duce unconsciousnesss almost instantly by 
pressing on the arteries in the neck. Any 
vitiation of the blood-stream is felt by the 
sensitive cerebral tissues more quickly and 
more vitally than by any other tissues. 
Hence it is that a drug like alcohol, which 
may disturb the normal conditions of the 
circulation, makes its influence felt imme- 
diately and persistently on the brair. 


WHAT ALCOHOL DOES TO THE BRAIN 


Not only does alcohol change the quan- 
tity of blood that circulates among the 
thought-producing cells, but it vitiates the 
quality of the blood and reduces the capa- 
city of the brain-cells to take up oxygen, 
upon the presence of which their power 
absolutely depends. Stated otherwise, alco- 
hol is a protoplasmic poison. Even in very 
small quantities it produces a measurable 
effect upon the activities of the sensitive 
brain-tissues; an effect that may be tested 
in the laboratory and that has been demon- 
strated to continue for a term of hours even 
when a very small quantity of alcohol was 
taken, and for several days when a larger 
quantity was involved. The brain-cells sub- 
ject to this abnormal strain gradually alter in 
their essential constituents, and if the strain 
is long continued may become permanently 
damaged. Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, of Cam- 
bridge University, describes the changes that 
accompany acute alcoholism, which include 
“‘marked degenerative changes in the inner 
lining of the small vessels of the brain, and 
an exaggerated condition of waste—a ‘clog- 
ging’, due to the accumulation of rapidly 
produced waste products in the lymph spaces 
in the outer walls of the vessels. 

“Tt has been noted also,” says Dr. Wood- 
head, “that in some cases small clots are 
found in the vessels—clots which interfere 
with the transmission of the blood along the 
normal channels. This clogging of the ves- 
sels and the spaces around them affords 
evidence that the tissues are breaking down 
very rapidly, but its chief importance ap- 
pears to lie in the fact that it leads to con- 
tinued interference with the nutrition of the 
surrounding tissues, thus playing a part in 
the determination of further degenerative 
changes.”’ 








These changes are of an alarming char- 
acter. They include degeneration not only 
of the nerve-cells themselves, which may 
become atrophied and fatty, but also in the 
fibrils that run out from the cells. Even 
where the body of the cell remains intact, 
the fibrillar twigs may undergo remarkable 
changes. ‘Little swellings make their ap- 
pearance at regular intervals, first near the 
tip of a process, and gradually work their 
way back toward the body of the cell, so 
that after a time the process looks almost 
like a string of beads. Some of the lateral 
twigs become swollen and shortened, while 
others disappear.” 

This stunting and disappearance of the 
lateral twigs of the nerve-fibrils, Dr. Wood- 
head tells us, is equivalent to severing the 
connecting wires of an electric system, and 
the communications between cell and cell 
are done away with. Ultimately it may 
come to pass that “so many of the con- 
necting wires are cut out, as it were, and 
the interference with the passage of nerve 
impulses along the nerves is so marked, that, 
commencing with the more delicate processes 
of thought and going on to the machinery 
by which ‘we live and have our being,’ the 
nervous mechanism is gradually thrown out 
of gear.”” Such a draft on the brain struc- 
ture, with the inevitable attendant loss of 
mental power, is a high price to pay for the 
transient pleasures cf alcoholic indulgence. 


THE SECOND GREAT CAUSE OF INSANITY 


There are various toxins of bacterial 
origin that have an effect on the brain that 
is closely similar to the effect of alcohol. 
Of these, by far the most important, from the 
present standpoint, is the poison generated 
by the spirochete of syphilis. This is, 
indeed, the most important direct agency 
in the causation of brain maladies next to 
alcohol. Not only may syphilis cause de- 
generation of the arteries of the brain and 
destructive tumors (called gummata) in 
that organ; but it also threatens its victim 
with the most pitiful and hopeless of all forms 
of insanity, general paralysis, or paresis, 
colloquially known as softening of the brain. 
This terrifying disease, which hurries the 
patient to complete dementia and an early 
death, never comes to anyone who has _ not 
had syphilis; hence it may properly be 
spoken of as a terminal form of that malady. 

General paralysis is a very common form 
of insanity. The paretics that come to the 
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New York hos- 
pitals for the 
insane each 
year amount 
to seventeen 
per cent. 
of all men 
and eight per 
cent. of all wo- 
men admitted. 
The proportion of cases 
in which syphilis ultimately 
leads to this result is appallingly large. 
A very careful analysis has recently been 
made cf the cases of syphilis among officers 


of the Austrian army during a long term 
of years, the aggregate number being 41,000. 
Most of these cases were doubtless given the 


very best medical treatment, yet never- 
theless 4.6 per cent. of all syphilitics, or 
almost one in twenty, were finally strick- 
en with paresis. The proportion would 
probably be much larger could full statistics 
be gathered of persons in civic life, who on 
the average would be less effectively treated 
in the early stages of the disease than were 
the Austrian officers. Syphilis. itself is a 
disease of many painful manifestations in 
its earlier stages; the likelihood that it may 
lead to this termination in the most fatal 
and deplorable of mental maladies should 
be an additional warning against the well- 
known lapses of moral conduct through 
which the disease is acquired. 

“Over the door of every immoral resort,” 
says a leaflet recently issued with the 
authority of leading alienists, “ might truth- 
fully be written, ‘Incurable insanity may be 













Art class in the Manhattan 
State Hospital—more proof 
that the old methods of 
restraint and solitary 
confinement were 
wrong.— Arterioscle- 
rosis of the brain. 
usually caused by 
alcohol. The large 
arteries have been 
dissected out. The 
dark spot is a por- 
tion of the brain 
destroyed by the 
stoppage of the ar 
tery going to it.— 
Insanity in the cup 
More than 50,000 
maniacs in the 
United States 
-to-day owe 
their condition 
to alcohol 


































































contracted here.’ If 
self-respect, the desire 
for the good opinion of others, the influence 
of religious training, and the attractions of 
home life are not sufficient to prevent this 
kind of wrongdoing, the danger of contract- 
ing a disease which may result in incurable 
insanity should be sufficient.” 

I wish I could bring that thought-provok- 
ing paragraph to the attention of every boy 
and young man, of every father of sons, and 
of every educator of youth in America. No 
comment would be needed to strengthen it. 
No amount of sermonizing could approach 
it in forceful suggestiveness. 
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DRAWN BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


Lapidowitz held aloft his slate, upon which, written in Lapidowitz's best English, Solly read: “The $5 I ast you 


for I need bad. Kant you slip it in my hand?™ : 
” (" Knight Takes Queen") 





Even in the Ghetto the wisdom of the Talmud and the Torah does not count for 
everything You have Bruno Lessing’s word for it that ‘“‘brown eyes, the tiniest 
rosebud of a mouth, and wonderful shimmering hair’’ sometimes make the world 


go round—at least for the ‘‘Solly’? Kafkas. 


And what Bruno Lessing says 


about the Ghetto is as true asthe Talmud. He knows every inch of it, knows 
its people, and for years has written little Ghetto masterpieces about them In 
this story he brings in ‘‘Lapidowitz’’ again, and finds a way for love to break a will 


By Bruno Lessing 


[llustrated by M. 


HE Talmud lays great stress upon 
wisdom. Why this is so, I do not 
know—I have never been able 
to make out exactly what wisdom 

is. The life of a cow has always appealed 
to me as a perfectly rounded existence 
where all the qualities that pertain to the 
creature are developed to their fullest ca- 
pacity. The cow fulfils its destiny beauti- 
fully, but inasmuch as the cow is never 
advanced as an example of wisdom it must 
be that a perfectly rounded existence and 
the fullest development of a creature’s 
faculties do not constitute all that there is 
of wisdom. There must be something more. 

I submit all this to the cogitation of any 
philosopher who cares to cogitate upon it. 
It is merely a reflection that comes to the 
mind apropos of the story of Solomon 
Kafka. 

Solomon Kafka—or “Solly” Kafka, as 
everyone called him—was a student of the 
Talmud and, as such, was supposed by his 
parents and by all who were interested in 
his career to absorb endless wisdom from 
that wonderful work. A pious uncle had 
bequeathed his possessions to the Kafkas 
upon the condition that Solly become a 
rabbi. Solly would have liked to argue 
the matter with his uncle, but as his uncle 
was dead it was, of course, impossible to 
argue with him. Once Solly suggested 
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that they get a lawyer to prove that his 
uncle was crazy when he made his will, 
but his parents would not hear of it. Noth- 
ing remained, therefore, but for Solly to 
buckle down to the study of the Torah 
and the Talmud, the cabala and other such 
fonts of wisdom. 

It is undeniably a great thing to feel 
yourself growing wiser and wiser and to 
find that your former companions and even 
your parents look upon you with a feeling 
akin to awe. Even in the Ghetto a “stu- 
dent of divinity” is treated with more 
respect than a student ot bricklaying, it 
being taken for granted that the student 
absorbs the dignity of his study. In a meas- 
ure this attitude of his little world rather 
pleased Solly. He was far from being an 
ascetic; the warmth of friendship, the 
pleasures of companionship, indulgence in 
the good things of life, all appealed to his 
nature. Yet the subtle flattery involved 
in the respectful attitude toward him of all 
his friends and acquaintances might have 
compensated for his feeling of aloofness and 
isolation, and Solly might gradually have 
developed into one of your real, austere, 
superior rabbis, if something had not hap- 
pened. 

Her name was Josephine Greenberg, and 
her eyes were brown, and she had the tiniest 
rosebud of a mouth and the most wonderful 
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mass of shimmering hair that you ever saw. 
And when you gazed into her eyes you could 
see right through to her wonderful soul— 
at least Solly could—and you would have 
staked your life on the sweetness and the 
goodness and the spirituality of her nature. 
If you looked very long, however, her eyes, 
perhaps, would twinkle and a slight dimple 
appear in the middle of each cheek, and 
some doubts might arise in your mind about 
her spirituality. To Solly, however, she 
was perfection. When, after meeting her, 
Solly read in the Talmud, “If a man has 
knowledge, he has all things,’ Solly said 
things about the Talmud that would not 
have sounded nice at a rabbinical confer- 
ence. Not that Solly underrated the value 
of knowledge; he merely despised the Tal- 
mud for underrating Josephine, for he was 
sure that without Josephine he would have 
nothing and with her he would have all 
that he cared for in life. 

It took but little time for Solly to meet 
Josephine, to fall in love with her, to ask 
her father for her hand, and to be informed 
that Mr. Greenberg would as soon think of 
jumping off a dock as to allow his daughter 
to marry a rabbinical student or, for that 
matter, a full-fledged rabbi. 

It took somewhat longer to think this 
over and digest it; but after a week of 
thinking and digesting, Solly found that he 
had made no progress, and when, one night, 
he met Josephine at a ball and, in the 
shadow of a sideboard laden with refresh- 
ments, found an opportunity of conversing 
with her, he asked her if she would elope 
with him. 

“No, Solly,” she said. ‘‘Papa made me 
promise that I would not marry without his 
consent. I told him I loved you and that 
I would never marry anyone else.” 

“But he had no right to ask you to make 
such a promise,” said Solly. “And you 
have no right to keep it. I’m going to him 
now and tell him what I think.” 

But Josephine detained him. “Don’t go 
to him now. He’s cranky. Do you play 
chess?” 

“Chess?” said Solly. 
that got to do with it?” 

“Because papa’s crazy about chess. He 
plays in the Orient Café on Second Avenue 
every afternoon and every night. He’s 
awfully mad because mama made him come 
to the ball with us. He wants to play chess. 
If you go to the café some afternoon and 
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find him in a good humor, maybe you can 
have a talk with him.” 

Then Solly kissed her and told her she 
was an angel—and a smart angel at that. 
The next afternoon Solly found Green- 
berg in the Orient Café, studying a chess 
problem. - 

“Hello, Mr. Greenberg,”’ he said. 
you busy?” 

Greenberg looked up. 
chess?” he asked. 

Solly shook his head. 

“Yes, I’m busy,” said Greenberg. 

“T’d like to speak to you about Jose- 
phine,” said Solly. 

“When I’m busy,” said Greenberg, “I 
talk about nothing. Maybe you’d better be 
spending your time studying your Talmud.” 

Solly, discomfited, withdrew to another 
table and rapped for a waiter. An old 
acquaintance of his, Lapidowitz, a well- 
known East Side schnorrer, appeared before 
him with a napkin over his arm. 

“Hello, Lapidowitz,” exclaimed Solly. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“T got a job. I’m a waiter,” explained 
the schnorrer. “When I get a little money 
saved up I buy a place of my own. I’m 
only getting experience here. If you happen 
to have five—” 

But Solly shook his head. ‘You never 
paid back the last five dollars I lent you. 
Never mind—don’t explain. Bring me 
a cup of coffee.” 

When the coffee was set before him, Solly 
said to the schnorrer, “‘Do you play chess?’ 

Lapidowitz shook his head. “I know the 
moves,” said he, “and play a little, but 
I ain’t what you’d call a player.” 

“Do you know anybody here who does?” 
asked Solly. “TI want to learn how to play 
a“ 

Lapidowitz surveyed the room. Along 
the wall sat half a dozen couples deeply 
and silently engrossed in the game. 

“They could teach you, but they’re all 
busy playing,” he said. “Wait! Here’s 
Rogofsky. Maybe he’ll show you.” 

Lapidowitz approached a rather seedy- 
looking individual who had entered the 
café, and whispered to him. The man 
inspected Solly critically and whispered in 
Lapidowitz’s ear. 

“He says,” said Lapidowitz, approach- 
ing Solly, ‘“he’ll be glad to teach you chess 
if you treat him to three cups of coffee.” 

Solly accepted the offer, and a few mo- 
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“To-morrow, if you like,” he said, 
“T will come here and have a cup 
of coffee with you.” 
Solly purchased a book 
and a set of chessmen, and 
sat up, the greater part 
of the night studying 
the game. The next 
day he appeared 
at the Orient 
Café again, and 
took another 
lesson from Ro- 
gofsky, this time 
a long one during 
which he purchased 
four cups of coffee 
for bis instructor. 
To his delight he 
now began to see 
order in the chaos of 
moves and rules, and 
some of the beauty 
of the game began to 
dawn upon him. That 
night he studied again, 
and the following day he 
approached Greenberg. 
“Can’t we have a 
little talk, Mr. Green- 
berg?” he asked. ' “ You 
know how I feel about 
Josephine, and you know—” 
“T know I’m busy try- 
ing to think out a problem 


One night Solly met Josephine at a ball, and, in the shadow of a and you are bothering me,” 


sideboard laden with refreshments, he asked her if 


she would elope with him 


ments later was receiving his first lesson in 
the royal and intricate game of chess. 

“It is a game of brains,” explained his 
instructor. This pleased Solly immensely, 
because he felt that the wisdom that he 
had imbibed from the Talmud would now 
come to his aid. He concentrated all his 
mental efforts upon the game. After an 
hour he felt thoroughly bewildered. He 
had not believed it possible that so small 
a number of pieces could move in so many 
different and complicated ways, and he 
wondered how any human being could 
remember it all, let alone see any rhyme or 
reason in the game. Assoonas his instructor 
had finished his third cup of coffee he an- 
nounced the lesson at an end. He advised 
Solly to buy a book on chess and practise 
by himself for a while. 


replied Greenberg. 

“Tll play you a game of 
chess!’’ said Solly abruptly. 

Greenberg peered at him over the rim 
ot his spectacles. “I thought you said you 
didn’t play?” 

“T’ve been learning,” said Solly. “I’m 
interested in chess very much. After Jose- 
phine and I are married, you and I will 
often play chess.” 

Greenberg turned quite red, but said 
nothing. Solly set up the pieces, and they 
began to play. From time to time Green- 
berg looked up from the chess-board and 
studied Solly’s face while the latter was 
contemplating a move, but his own counte- 
nance was inscrutable. Within a dozen 
moves Solly had captured his adversary’s 
queen, a rook, and a knight, and his spirits 
had begun to soar when, in the most sudden 
and unexpected fashion, he found himself 
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mated. Without a word Greenberg picked 
up the periodical that he had been reading 
and resumed his study of a chcss problem, 
while Solly, chagrined, went to another 
table and waited for his chess-instructor. 
As soon as Rogofsky entered the café Solly 
beckoned to him and asked him to have 
a cup of coffee. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘Did you ever play 
with Mr. Greenberg, over there ?” 

“Oh, sure. Lots of times,” answered 
Rogofsky. 

“Now suppose I make an arrangement 
with you. How long would it take you to 
teach me to play chess so that I could beat 
him?” 

“Me?” asked Rogofsky, grinning. 
“About ten million years. He is the best 
player around here. He can give me a 
queen and beat me.”’ 

Solly turned and gazed at Greenberg 
with renewed interest. It had already 
dawned upon him that the kind of brains 
required to play chess were not fed on the 
Talmud. It was the first time that he had 
ever admired Greenberg. 

“Can’t anybody beat him?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. Some of those crack players 
they’ve got up at the Montefiore Chess 
Club. But it takes a professional to do it. 
He’s too strong for the amateurs.” 

“Thanks,” said Solly. Rogofsky toyed 
with his empty cup and looked pleadingly 
at Solly, but Solly rose and lett the place. 
He was through with Rogofsky. 

He spent half an hour walking the streets, 
thinking. What his thoughts were I do not 
know. From the smile upon his face that 
made passers-by look at him in amazement 
and wonder if he were out of his mind it is 
fair to judge that he was not thinking of the 
Talmud. There is nothing in the Talmud 
to smile about. He came to a sudden stop 
and burst out laughing. Then he hastened 
to the little café on upper Second Avenue 
where the Montefiore Chess Club met and 
asked one of the waiters, 

“Who is the best player in the Monte- 
fiore Chess Club?” 

“Mr. Nemirow, the gentleman with the 
gray beard sitting over there,” was the 
answer. 

Solly looked in the direction indicated, 
and saw an amiable-looking elderly man 
sipping a cup of coffee. There seems to be 
an affinity between chess and coffee, which 
I also submit to the cogitation of anyone 
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sufficiently interested in the matter to 
cogitate upon it. 

“Ts this Mr. Nemirow, the great chess- 
player?” asked Solly, in the most ingratiat- 
ing tone he could assume. 

The man looked up with a pleasant smile. 
“At your service,” he said. “Do you wish 
to play a game?” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” said Solly hastily. “I— 
I wanted to—do you happen to know Mr. 
Greenberg—Mr. Abraham Greenberg, the 
chess-player?” 

Mr. Nemirow shook his head. “I’m 
sorry. I haven’t the pleasure,” he said. 

“That’s fine,” said Solly, seating himself 
opposite the chess-player. “Now, Mr.’ 
Nemirow, I’m going to ask you to do me 
a great favor. You see—I—well, you were 
young yourself once, weren’t you?” 

Mr. Nemirow laid down the spoon that 
he had been toying with, folded his arms 
across his breast, and gazed upon Solly 
with great interest. “Yes,” he said, smiling, 
“You are perfectly right. I was born 
young.” 

Then they both laughed, and there was 
something in Solly’s laugh that made Mr. 
Nemirow lean forward and say: 

“Tf I can do anything for you it would 
really please me. What is on your mind?” 

Solly, as rapidly as he could, told all 
about himself, told the story of how he had 
met Josephine and how obdurate her father 
was in his opposition to their marriage. He 
then described his efforts to learn the game 
of chess. 

“You see,” he went on, “I thought if 
I could learn to be a good player I’d say 
to him in an offhand way: ‘Mr. Greenberg, 
I'll tell you what ldo. We'll play a game 
of chess, and’ if I win you'll let me marry 
Josephine, and we’ll say no more about it. 
But if you win I’ll go out to Chicago and 
finish my studies out there, and I’ll never 
ask you again.’ You see, he beat me the 
first game I played with him, and I know 
he’d feel so sure of beating me again that 
he would be willing to get rid of me in such 
an easy way. But they say he’s a terribly 
strong player, and I know I couldn’t beat 
him if I tried a thousand years. So I want 
to get some one to help me out. If—if 
I could get a really first-class player to 
come and sit in a corner of the café and tell 
me what moves to make, Mr. Greenberg 
wouldn’t know anything about it and I 
could win the game. He never would sus- 
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pect anything, and in the afternoon there’s 
hardly anybody in the place, so that nobody 
else would notice anything. I know just 
how to arrange it. There’s a waiter there 
who’s a friend of mine, and he could carry 
the moves back and forth. And—and—”’ 

Here Solly paused for the simple reason 
that he had nothing further to say, and 
gazed eagerly at the face of Mr. Nemirow 
The chess-player seemed 
to be trying to swallow 
something. 

“You are studying to 
be a rabbi?” he finally 
said. Solly grinned,  jccrs be 
and the next moment Mr. 
Nemirow burst intoa roar 
of laughter that seemed 
to fill the entire room. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” he 
cried. “That’stherichest 
thing I ever heard of in 
all my life. And from a 
rabbinical student! Ha! 
Ha! I don’t think 
I'll ever get over it! 
And after you’ve 
bamboozled the old 
man you'll marry 
his daughter. 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 
That’s rich!” 

He paused 
to wipe the 
tears from his 
eyes. 

“Well, my 
son,” he said, 
“if you’re 
looking for 
a chess-player 
who’s fool- 
ish and criminal 
enough to go into 
such a scheme you’ve 
found him. I’d do 
it if I went to prison 
for it, if only for 
the joke.” And he 
went off into another spasm of laughter. 

During the long chat that followed, Solly 
and Mr. Nemirow became well acquainted 
with each other. There was something 
engaging in the younger man’s frankness 
that appealed to the chess-player. 

“To tell you the truth,” Solly explained, 
“T haven’t the faintest idea of being a rabbi. 
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I'ma waiter, “explained the schnorrer. 
* When I get a little money saved up, I buy a place 
I'm only getting experience 
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All that my uncle said in his will was that 
I should study for it and become a rabbi. 
After I’ve studied for it and have been 
a rabbi for half an hour I get the money he 
left,,"and then I’m going into business. But 
if I tell that to my mother now she’d make 
an awful fuss. I wanted to explain it all to 
Mr. Greenberg, but he never would give me a 


chance. I guess he thinks I’manawful fool.” 
Mr. Nemirow even went so far 

as to play a game of chess with 

THor: Solly, but after a few moves said: 


“T guess you’re right. You'll 
never make a chess-player. 
You have brains enough, 
but it takes a special kind 
of chess-brains to play chess.” 

Solly returned to the Orient 
Café and took Lapidowitz aside. 
He explained the situation tohim 
without, however, telling 
him the reason for playing 
such a joke on Greenberg. 
It appealed strongly 
to Lapidowitz’s sense 
of humor, and he agreed 

heartily to 
fulfil his part. 

When 
Greenberg 
appeared 
at the café 
on the fol- 
lowing day, 
there were 
but two cus- 
tomers in the 
place. One 
was Solly 

Kafka, sitting on 
the leather settee 
against the wall in 
Greenberg’s favorite 
seat, and the other 
was a gray-bearded 
stranger sitting 
in another angle of 
the room, apparently 
deeply immersed in a 
book that he held in his hand. 

Greenberg, annoyed at finding another in 
the seat that he had come to look upon as 
peculiarly his own, was looking around 
the room to find a comfortable place when 
Solly called to him, 

“‘Won’t you play a game of chess with me, 
Mr. Greenberg?”’ 
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“But you can’t play,” said Greenberg, 
approaching Solly’s table, nevertheless. 
A good chess-player, you see, hates to 


play with a weaker opponent, but would. 


rather play with any opponent than not 
play at all. “You play like a—like a rabbi,” 
he went on, seating himself opposite Solly. 

“Mr. Greenberg,” said Solly solemnly, 
“T’ll tell you what V’ll do. Vil play you one 
game of chess, and if you win I’m going out 
to Chicago, and I’ll never ask you for Jose- 
phine again. But if you lose you will let 
us get married next week and say no more 
about it. That’s fair, isn’t it? I know 
you’re a good player, but I’ve been think- 
ing a lot about chess since we played, and 
I think you’re going to lose.” 

Greenberg, who had been staring at 
Solly over the rim of his spectacles, now 
turned and looked around the room as if 
seeking a witness to Solly’s sudden in- 
sanity. There was no one in sight, how- 
ever, except Lapidowitz, the waiter. Then 
Greenberg stroked his chin and gazed at 
Solly. 

“T think—” he began, and paused. Then 
a twinkle came into his eyes, and he smiled. 
“Come,” he said, “I agree. I always 
thought you were a foolish young man. 
But if you win you can marry Josie. If 
not, I never want to see you again.” 

Lapidowitz, who had come close to the 
table, overheard him and his mouth opened 
wide. He looked at Solly with the utmost 
admiration. 

“So this was the object of the joke!” he 
thought. “The young man wants to marry 
Greenberg’s daughter. Oh, ho! What 
a smart young man he must be!” 

Lapidowitz admired smartness above all 
other human qualities. He brought a set 
of chess-men and helped set them up. Then, 
when Greenberg had made a couple of 
moves Lapidowitz stole around the angle 
of the wall and whispered to the gray-bearded 
stranger who appeared to be studying the 
contents of a book. The stranger laid 
down his book, revealing an opened pocket 
chess-board held between its pages, and 
wrote upon a slate, ; 


“Kt to KB 3.” 


Lapidowitz took the slate and, sauntering 
toward the table at which Solly and Green- 
berg were playing, held it aloft. Solly looked 
up, saw it, and promptly made his move. 
Then Lapidowitz approached nearer to the 
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table and waited for Greenberg to move, 
When Greenberg had moved, Lapidowitz 
went through thesame performance. Green- 
berg was so absorbed in the game that for 
a long time he did not take his eyes from the 
board. Then, turning suddenly, and be- 
holding Lapidowitz, slate in hand, eagerly 
watching the game, he said to the waiter, 

“Tnterested in chess?” 

“Terribly!” answered Lapidowitz, una- 
bashed. “I would rather see a good game 
of chess than eat.” 

The game rapidly developed a most in- 
teresting situation, and Greenberg, with 
his hand upon his chin, nodded a great many 
times, his eyes never leaving the board. 

“You play a strong game, Solly,” he 
said musingly. Solly’s heart leaped with 
joy. Greenberg had never addressed him so 
intimately before. As far as the game was 
concerned he was all at sea. Like the third 
assistant deputy clerk in the prime min- 
ister’s office he had a vague idea that the 
orders he was mechanically executing were, 
each one of them, part of some big scheme, 
but what that scheme was he had not the 
remotest idea. 

The game had reached a critical point. 
Greenberg, after long deliberation, had 
made his move, and Lapidowitz had carried 
it around the angle of the room. This 
time the waiter was gone longer than usual, 
and Solly, who had not the faintest idea 
of how the game stood, began to worry. 
Supposing that, after all, Greenberg should 
win! He had pledged his word to go to 
Chicago and never ask for Josephine’s 
hand again. The perspiration stood upon 
Solly’s brow. And at that moment Lapid- 
owitz reappeared and held aloft his slate, 
upon which, written in Lapidowitz’s best 
English, Solly read: 

The $5 I ast you for I need bad. Kant you slip 
it in my hand? 


If the complete history of human thought 
is ever written I warrant that we will all 
be surprised to find how strongly the great 
majority of the race have, at various times, 
been tempted to commit murder. The 
temptation to commit this crime comes to 
most of us under a provocation which, to 
the rest of mankind, would appear slight, 
yet which, to us, considering the time and 
the place and the circumstances, is a greater 
provocation than any which the law would 
recognize with leniency. The consequences 
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of this terrible crime did not occur to Solly 
Kafka at this moment. His mind was. too 
fully occupied with methods of accomplish- 
ing it. He looked at his opponent. Green- 
berg, apparently in a deep study, had taken 
his eyes from the chess-board and was gaz- 
ing abstmactedly at a picture of George Wash- 
ington that hung on the wall over Solly’s 
head. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said Solly, rising. 
“Thave to telephone.” And, to Lapidowitz, 
“Come with me, waiter, and show me where 
the telephone is.” 

Lapidowitz led the way around the angle 
of the room to the desk of the café. As soon 
as they were out of sight of Greenberg, Solly 
seized Lapidowitz by the arm and led him 
into a rear room. 

“This won’t do,” he said. “All my money 
is in silver, and Greenberg will hear it jingle. 
Where can we go so that nobody will hear 
a sound?”’ 

Lapidowitz smiled. ‘Come with me,” 
he whispered. He led Solly out into a hall- 
way and down a flight of steps into the cel- 
lar of the building. 

“This will do,” said Solly. At oneand the 
same time his right hand clutched the 
schnorrer by the throat and. his left leg 
threw the schnorrér to the ground. 

Solly prefaced his remarks with 
a few very un-rabbinical words. 

“Now,” he said, “you’ll swear 
on the Torah and the Talmud 
to carry out your promise and 
keep your mouth shut.” 

Lapidowitz, gasping for 
breath, swore. 

“Hurry up and get that 
next move,” said Solly, re- 
leasing him and running up 
the stairs. A few minutes 
later Lapidowitz stood be- 
hind Greenberg’s 
back holding up a 
slate upon which 
Solly read: 

Q to R4 only for 
to-nite I  promist. 
To-morro I get evin. 

Solly, with a 
sigh of relief, 
moved his queen 
to rook’s fourth, 
and a few min- 
utes later Green- 
berg arose. 


Solly prefaced his remarks with a'few very un-rabbinical words. 
* you'll swear on the Torah and the Talmud to carry out your promise and 
keep your mouth shut.” 
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“T give up,” he said. “You play a fine 
game, Solly. Come around to-morrow night 
and see Josie. You area citizen, ain’t you?” 

‘Sure I am,” said Solly, in surprise. 
“‘T was born here.” 

Greenberg pointed to the picture of 
George Washington and grinned. ‘He 
wasn’t a rabbi,” he said. “Just a good 
citizen. Good afternoon!”’ 

The gray-bearded stranger who sat in the 
café seemed immersed in his book, and 
Lapidowitz was waiting upon a new cus- 
tomer who had arrived. Solly left the 
place walking on air. 

When he called upon Josie the following 
night, her father was not at home. Inasmuch 
as this is not a real love story there is no 
need of going into the details of what took 
place that evening ex- 
cepting to remark 
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** Now.” he said, 


Lapidowitz, gasping for. breath, swore 
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that everything was ALL RIGHT. It was 
arranged that the wedding should take 
place five days later. When Solly returned 
to his home that night, he found. a letter 
from Lapidowitz. 

“T kept my promis,” it ran, “and nobody 
can giv me a punch for nothing. Mister 
Greenberg is my friend and so long as I kno 
every-thing about you marrij and the gaim 
of ches I kno what is my dooty. I wont 
sine my name but you kno who is it.” 

If Solly Kafka had ever had any doubt as 
the rabbinate being his vocation it surely 
must have been dispelled at that moment. 
There was not a single one of the thousand 
schemes of punishment that he thought 
of inflicting upon Lapidowitz that the 
poorest rabbi would not have blushed at. 
But all these schemes Solly was forced to 
abandon, for they were impracticable, and 
the danger of his telling Greenberg the true 
story of the joke that had been played upon 
him was exceedingly real and intensely 
practicable. For nearly two hours Solly 
revolved the situation in his mind. And 
then, with a sweet smile, he went to bed. 

The next morning he called Lapidowitz 
on the telephone. “Listen,” he said. 
“‘Never mind about that Greenberg busi- 
ness. I have a big scheme, and there’s 
a chance for me to do something for you. 
I need some one to help me, and I want to 
give you the first chance. Ask your boss 
for a week off. Meet me at the Grand Cen- 
tral station to-night and bring a satchel 
with you. We’re going to Chicago. What? 
Never mind about the money. [I'll pay all 
your expenses. I’m in a hurry now. I’ve 
got to go to the bank.” 

As a matter of honest fact, Solly did go 
to the bank. And that night he met La- 
pidowitz at the station, purchased two 
tickets and they left on the train for Chi- 
cago. They dined on the train. The story 
that Solly told Lapidowitz I am actually 
ashamed to repeat, but Lapidowitz swal- 
lowed every word of it. He retired to his 
berth that night a happy man, and dreamed 
wonderful dreams. The next morning the 
porter handed him a letter. 

“Dear friend Lapidowitz,” it began. “I 
had to get off at Rochester unexpectedly. 
As soon as you get to Chicago go to Meyer’s 
Kosher Hotel and tell Mr. Meyer who you 
are. I telegraphed him to take care of you. 
Don’t ask him for any money. J’ll either 
come out or telegraph you in three or four 
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days. Don’t worry. Our scheme is all 
right. Your old friend, Solly.” 


It was a quiet wedding, and the mother 
of the bride and the mother of the groom 
cried to their hearts’ content. While the 
rabbi was congratulating the bride, her 
father took Solly into an adjoining room. 

“‘How soon are you going into business?” 
he asked. 

*““As soon as I am a rabbi, 
grinning. 

Greenberg 


”” said Solly, 


smiled and nodded. “I 
thought so,” he said. “I knew you were 
too smart to be a rabbi. What do you 
suppose is the matter with that fellow La- 
pidowitz?”’ And he handed Solly a tele- 
gram: 

Stop wedding till I get back Solly cheeted in ches 
somebody else plade game will tel everything tele- 
graph railrode fare. Lapidowitz. 

Solly bit his lip. “He must be crazy,” 
he said. “Anyway, it’s too late to stop 
the wedding.” He looked at Greenberg 
defiantly. 

Greenberg smiled and peered at him over 
the edge of his spectacles. “Sure it is,” 
he said. ‘‘ You don’t think I’d stop a wed- 
ding for Lapidowitz, anyway, do you?” 

Solly gazed at him expectantly. There 
was something in Greenberg’s tone that 
made him uneasy. 

“You wouldn’t believe Lapidowitz any- 
way, would you?” he asked. 

“Oh, dear, no. But before you go on your 
honeymoon, Solly, I wish you would do me 
one favor.” 

“Anything in the world. Another game 
of chess?” And Solly grinned. 

Greenberg frowned. ‘Not with you, 
but your friend who played that game.” 

Solly’s mouth opened wide and, for a mo- 
ment, he had the sensation that is said to 
accompany lockjaw. ‘Did Lapidowitz—” 
he began, but his father-in-law smiled. 

“‘Next time you try to be so smart don’t 
have the other man looking at a picture of 
George Washington which is just the same 
as a looking-glass. I saw that schnorrer 
hold up the slate and read the next move 
even before you did. My! That fellow 
is a fine player!” 

“But how—why—” Solly’s voice tap- 
ered off into an indistinct gurgle. 

“Why I didn’t say anything? You dear 
boy! Any man what is smart enough for 
such a trick is too smart to be a rabbi.” 
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Synopsis: Barbara Ferris, sculptress, twenty-two years old, daughter of a famous physician had had many love affair 
but could not trust herself to marry. The most assiduous wooer was a lifelong friend, Wilmot Allen, who, when the stery 
opens, has been thrown upon his own not very promising resources. These finally failing, he accepts a considerable loan 
from a legless man whose livelihood is apparently gained by the hand-organ species of begging. This man now makes 
subtle inquiries about Barbara which Allen resents but cannot, on account of his obligation, evade. Wilmot goes to Bar- 
bara's studio, where he finds her discouraged over a bust of Satan upon which she has been working. Still, what she chooses 
to call her career is stronger than his appeal for her to give it all up and marry him. She tells him to go away and amount 
to something, and he warns her that somehow he will make her love him, make her marry him. But upon him is the obli-_ - 
gation to a street-beggar who can lend various thousands in ready cash, who does not scruple at murder, who has a hat- 
manufactory manned with pretty girls, and who, for some reason, is interested in Barbara Ferris, daughter of the Avenue. 

Walking to her studio on a May morning, Barbara comes upon the beggar. One glimpse of his face and she knows 
she has discovered her model for Satan. The artist in her overcoming her repugnance for the legless man, she asks him 
to pose for her, and he consents. At the studio she inquires of her studio-boy, Bubbles, about the beggar and learns that 
he is a wicked man, mysterious, a power on the East Side, and is held in ge -neral fear. Nevertheless she welcomes him to 
the studio. Bubbles i is all solicitude and manages to have a young secret-service agent present in the guise of a workman 
while Blizzard is posing. The beggar gone, the young man warns Barbara against him, but she makes light of his fears 
and says it is her own affair anyway. At home she finds young Allen, who also warns her against Blizzard. Again she 
refuses to be alarmed, even when Wilmot insists that she carry an automatic pistol which he gives her. The struggle to 
save Barbara from a danger she will not acknowledge is now threefold: the secret service places a spy, Rose, in Bliazard’s 
shop; West, in Barbara’s studio, continues to guard her there—but she scorns his guardianship; Wilmot Allen goes to 
her father and pleads with him to interfere. This Dr. Ferris agrees to do, but when he arrives at the studio he is met by 
Blizzard, and at once it is the doctor, not the beggar, who is on his guard. Blizzard hints that he loves Barbara and dares 
Dr: Ferris to tell her the truth about him. The doctor accepts the challenge, and that night he tells Barbara how he, 
through a mistake in judgment, had cut off a child’s legs—how the child had sworn vengeance, had soon turned to crime, 
had become finally the Blizzard she knows. The recital has a wrong effect—Barbara sympathizes with the beggar. 

Blizzard now plans a desperate move—to get possession of Barbara. A note to her that he is leaving the city brings her 
post-haste to his den to beg him to remain until the bust is finished. Now, Blizzard plans, she shall disappear; but he 
weakens, tells her he will not leave, and sends her out of the quarter with one of his trusted lieutenants. His talk during the 
following days is of regeneration for himself, and Barbara believes him. Believing that the way to her heart is open to him, 
Blizzard plans a concert in his den when he will play for her and break down her last scruple. Then he sends Allen away and 
at his coneert succeeds almost as well as he had hoped. But Bubbles makes the startling discovery of a tunnel leading 
from the river to Blizzard’s house, and on the heels of that Barbara decides that the bust is finished. Blizzard has no plan 
to meet this announcement, and realizing that his campaign has failed, he rushes at Barbara in the wild hope that the luck 
of his lawless career will not desert him here. But his stumps of legs fail at the crucial test. He falls, and Barbara escapes. 
Awake at last, she leaves the city for the Ferris country home. The fact that Blizzard is Bubbles’s father is now brought 
out, and he goes to the city to tell Lichtenstein that he can no longer help to run down Blizzard. An attempt is made to 
murder Lichtenstein, who goes to Barbara for refuge, but is no sooner there than he discovers Barbara’s maid, whom he 
recognizes as a spy for Blizzard, in the act of eavesdropping. 










































HERE was a long silence during On the card was written: “If anything hap- 
which Miss O’Brien tried tolook pens to me you will be indicted for the Kap- 
defiant, and succeeded only in aroff business, and there is enough evidence 
shedding a few tears. Barbara _ ina safe place to make you pay the penalty. 
had always liked the girl, and. Lichtenstein.” 

new felt profoundly sorry for her. Lichten- “And now, Miss Ferris,” he said, “it will 

stein, too, seemed sorry and at a loss for be as well to let this girl first telephone to her 

words. The position was difficult. The master to say that I am here, and second to 

O’Brien’s eavesdropping warranted her dis- _ pack her trunks and go.” 

charge, and nothing more. She would go Barbara smiled, but not unkindly, at 

straight to Blizzard and disclose Lichten- Marion and nodded her brightly colored 

Stein’s whereabouts. But this in itself was head. “I think that will be best, Marion,” 

merely an annoyance, as in the meantime _ she said. 

the secret service head could go elsewhere. The maid turned without a word and 

There was nothing for it but to discharge her _ started for the hall door, but was brought to 

and let her go. So Lichtenstein said pres- a trembling stop by sudden words from 

ently, and then wrote with a pencil on a_ Bubbles. 

card. This card he handed to the maid. “Miss Barbara,” said he, “ask her where 

“Give that to your employer,” he said. your diamond bow-knot went!” 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Lichtenstein, “an ex- 
cuse for keeping an-eye on her, perhaps. 
That was what we needed. How about 
this bow-knot, Marion?” 

The guilt in the girl’s face must have been 
obvious to the dullest eye. 

“Oh,” said Barbara, “is it good enough? 
She’d communicate with him’ somehow. 
This isn’t the middle ages. Marion, if by 
any chance any of my things have gotten 
mixed with yours, please leave them on my 
dressing-table.”’ 

Marion, very red in the face, lurched out 
of the room. 

“T can’t very well give her a character,” 
said Barbara. 

Lichtenstein laughed. “Plenty of worse 
girls,” he said, “receive excellent characters 
. daily. And now I suppose I ought to put 

distance between this house and myself.” 

Barbara lifted her eyebrows. “Why?” 

“Why? She’s probably working the tele- 
phone now.” 

“T know,” said Barbara, “but if you pre- 
tend to go, and then come back, this would 

_ be the last house in the world that Blizzard 
would suspect you of hiding in. Marion 
will tell him her story. And he certainly 
won’t look for you here.” 

Lichtenstein’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. ‘So be it,” he said, “and I shall sit 
at your feet to learn.” 

“Can you drive a car?” asked Barbara. 

“What kind of a car?” 

“A Stoughton? But if you can drive any 
kind you can drive a Stoughton. We’lllend 
you a car, and you shall take a long run 
and come back when it’s dark. If you start 
at once, Marion will know of it. Meanwhile 
I'll tell my father all about everything. But 
first of all I’m dying with curiosity to know 
what you wrote on the card. That’s all I can 
say. Of course if I’m not to be told—” 

Had she asked for his dearest secret Lich- 
tenstein could not have refused it, and he 
told her what he had written on the card. 

“But why,” said Barbara, “if you have 
a criminal, so to speak, where you want him 
—why let him be free to make more mis- 
chief? I ask merely for information.” 

“Tf he were punished for an ordinary 
crime,”’ said Lichtenstein, “justice would 
be cheated. But if we can really get him 


where we want him, why, not only crime will 
be tried and found guilty, but the whole 
fabric of the police—yes, and the adminis- 
tration of the law. 


Therefore,” and his 
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voice was cold as marble, “it would be in- 
advisable to run him in for such picayune 
crimes as twisting lead pipe round young 
women and throwing them overboard, or 
otherwise delicately quieting tongues that 
might be made to wag against him. And 
now if you are going to lend me a car—” 


XLII 


Witmot ALLEN was surprised and an- 
noyed at being called back to New York by 
his employer. He had not “gotten over” 
Barbara in the least, but the great West had 
entered his blood. Thanks to his financial 
arrangements with Blizzard, he had lived a 
life free from care, and indeed had grown 
and developed in many ways, just as a forest 
tree will, to which air and sunlight has been 
admitted by removing its nearest neighbors, 
together with all their claims upon the rain- 
fall and the tree-food locked up in the forest 
soil. 

He had grown in body and mind. Wall 
Street, that had seemed so broad and im- 
portant to him, now seemed narrow and 
insignificant. It was better for a man, a 
good horse between his knees, to find out 
what lay beyond the Ridges than whether 
Steel was going up or down. He looked 
back upon his past life, not, it is true, with 
contempt and loathing, but with amused 
tolerance, as a man wise and reliable looks 
back upon the pranks of his boyhood. 

He loved Barbara with all his heart, but 
no longer with the feeling that the loss of her 
would put an end to all the possibilities of 
life. Indeed, he was coolly resolved in the 
event of her marrying somebody else to 
marry somebody else himself. The thought 
of children and a home had grown very dear 
to him. In short, he had assimilated a 
characteristic of the great unsettled West, 
where the ratio of the male of the species to 
the female is often as great as ten to one. 

But if the year did not cure him of Bar- 
bara he would get her if he could. 

To the main line was a day’s journey over 
a single-track road abounding in undevel- 
oped way stations, at which an insatiable 
locomotive was forever stopping to drink. 
At one of these stations a young man taller 
and broader even than Wilmot himself, and 
like him bearded and brown as autumn 
leaves, boarded the train laboriously and 
came down the aisle, occasionally catching 
at the backs of seats for support. 








DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
“I tracked O'Hagan into the mountains,” said West. “He shot me twice before I could get my hands on 
him. I twisted the truth out of him, and then, as I was about to faint like a schoolgirl, and as 
my information was precious, I flung him over a cliff. If I hadn't, you 
see, he could have fixed me while I was unconscious ™ 
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A second look assured Wilmot that the 
stranger was not drunk, but sick or hurt, 
and he was wondering whether or not to 
offer him assistance, when the stranger 
suddenly stopped and smiled, steadied him- 
self with one hand, and held out the other. 

“T heard that you would be on this train,” 
he said simply, “so I managed to catch it, 
too. May I sit with you?” 

Wondering, Wilmot made room for the 
stranger and waited developments. But as 
these were not at once forthcoming he felt 
that he must break a silence which seemed 
awkward to him. And he turned his head 
and saw that the man had fainted. 

A request for whiskey addressed to a car 
containing a dozen men accustomed to 
wrest metals from the earth was not in vain. 
Wilmot chose the nearest of twelve out- 
stretched flasks, and was obliged to refuse 
a thirteenth in the kindly hand of the 
conductor. 

“Feel better?” 

“Thanks, I’m all right.” 

The twelve miners withdrew tactfully to 
their seats. 

“Sure?” 

“Sure. Just let me sample that brand 
again. Good. Now if you don’t mind I’ll 
say what I came to say.” 

“But aren’t you hurt—isn’t there some- 
thing to do?” 

“T’ve been hurt. I’m just weak. Don’t 
think about it. But you’re Mr. Wilmot 
Allen all right, aren’t you?” 

© Ves.” 

“Tt’s hard to be sure of a man you never 
knew and who’s grown a beard since you 
saw him last.” 

“T assure you,” Wilmot smiled, “that 
I’m only waiting to reach a first-class 
barber-shop.” 

“Perhaps you will change your mind.” 

“Why should I?” 

“You know a man named O’Hagan?”’ 

Wilmot nodded. 

“T had a talk with him up in the moun- 
tains—yesterday. He spoke truth for once. 
You know a man in New York—Blizzard?”’ 

“He’s been a good friend to me.”’ 

“Why?” asked the stranger. 

“T don’t know. I’ve asked myself that 
question a thousand times.” 

“He’s helped you with your debts in re- 
turn for your services in teaching a lot of 
foreigners to shoot straight?” 

Wilmot frowned. 
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“Did it ever occur to you that he could 
have obtained half a dozen teachers for a 
tenth of the money?” 

“That has occurred to me,” said Wilmot 
stiffly. 

“Obviously then he has some ulterior use 
for you.” 

“Very possibly.” 

“Please don’t take offense. There are 
reasons why you shouldn’t. I am coming 
to them. Remember, O’Hagan talked to 
me, and talked truth. Blizzard is planning 
a revolution. You are to be one of the 
leaders. You imagine that one of the hell- 
governed Latin republics is to be the seat of 
operations, or you wouldn’t have gone into 
the thing. But Blizzard is after bigger 
game than undeveloped wildernesses. Mr. 
Allen, you are part of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the government of New York city.” 

“Say that again.” 

The stranger smiled. “O’Hagan at the 
last made a clean breast of everything. 
He had to. I came West to make him.” 

“At the /ast? What does that mean?” 

“When a man won’t talk you have to 
make him—even if you fix him so that he 
can never talk again.” 

“Ts O’Hagan dead?” 

“He had his choice. But he had to talk. 
If I had let him off afterward—I couldn’t 
have gotten away with the information. 
One of us had to go out, and I had the power 
to decide which. I chose that O’Hagan 
should be the one. He was a man steeped 
in crime. Iam not.” 

“You killed him?” 

“T am a very poor talker if I have con- 
veyed another meaning. I tracked him 
into the mountains. He shot me twice 
before I could get my hands on him. I 
twisted the truth out of him, and then, as I 
was about to faint like a schoolgirl, and as 
my information was precious, I flung him 
over a cliff. If I hadn’t, you see, he could 
have fixed me while I was unconscious.” 

The man’s voice was very quiet, very 
matter-of-fact. Wilmot stared at him with 
a sort of wondering horror, for he knew that 
the man was telling the truth. 

“He shot you twice? That was some 
time yesterday. You’ve seen a doctor?” 

“There was none, and I had to ride all 
night to get here.” 

“Are you badly hit?” 

The stranger drew back his coat and dis- 
closed a shirt twice perforated over the 
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abdomen and dark with thickened blood. 
‘Please don’t try todo anything. There’s 
no help. The damage is where it doesn’t 
show. Only listen, please, and believe, and 
be frank with me.” 

Wilmot nodded gravely. “I don’t know 
who you are,” he said, “but you are hurt, 
and if you’d rather talk than try to do some- 
thing about it, of course I’ll listen.” 

“You are in wrong on the revolution,” 
said the stranger. ‘It is not to come off in 
South America, but in the city of New York. 
If Blizzard’s plans carry this will happen: 
On the 15th of January there will be an 
explosion of dynamite loud enough to be 
heard from the Battery to the Bronx. At 
that signal two-thirds of the police force, at 
the moment on active duty, will be shot 
dead in their tracks. The assassins, dis- 
tinguished from law-abiding citizens by 
straw hats of a peculiar weave—” 

“T have such a hat in my trunk.” 

“__are to assemble together with that third 
of the police force whom it was not necessary 
to annihilate, at- the Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street. Here they will receive further 
orders—some toloot the Sub-Treasury, some 
to loot banks, some Tiffany’s, some the 
great wholesale jewelers of Maiden Lane. 
You, perhaps, as a man of superior talk and 
breeding, would be sent with a picked crew 
of Polacks, Dagoes, and other high-minded 
patriots to rifle the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art.” 

“Look here, did O’Hagan—” began Wil- 
mot. 

“He did. Meanwhile all communication 
by telephone, by telegraph, by cable be- 
tween New York and the outer world will be 
cut off. For at least twenty-four hours the 
city will be in Blizzard’s power.” 

“How about communication by train?” 

“Trains can come into the Grand Central 
and the Pennsylvania Station, but they will 
not go out.” 

“A man could jump into an automobile 
and carry the news.” 

“Ferries will stop running. Bridges will 
be closed.” 

The idea of looting New York had fired 
Wilmot’s imagination. It was a possibility 
to which he had never before given any 
thought. 

“But,” he objected, “there must be a flaw 
somewhere.” 

“Probably,” admitted the stranger. “For 
there is a flaw in Blizzard’s mind. It is the 


only way to account for him. He stands on 
the verge of insanity.” 

“Suppose the plan carries, and the city is 
looted. What next?” 

“The stuff will be hidden under Blizzard’s 
house in Marrow Lane in cellars that he has 
been preparing for years. A passage leads 
from these cellars to a pier on the East 
River. Either he gets away with his loot 
in a stolen liner, or he finds that he may live 
on in New York, or perhaps in Wash- 
ington.” 

“*T don’t see that.” 

“What effect would a successful revolu- 
tion in New York have upon the discon- 
tented and the murderous of other cities? 
Are the criminals of San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, to be outdone by the criminals of 
the effete East? I tell you, Mr. Allen, that 
sometimes in mad visions the legless beggar 
sees upon his brow a kingly crown.” 

“But the rest of the police—the garrison 
at Governor’s Island?” 

“O’Hagan was Blizzard’s right-hand 
man, his general in the West. For the 
honor of being his left-hand man there are 
two aspirants—the mayor of New York city 
and the police commissioner—nor will the 
lieutenant-governor of our great state hold 
his hands behind his back and shake his 
his head when the loot is being distributed.” 

“Are you joking?” 

“No, Mr. Allen. I am dying. Now 
listen. I assume that you are no longer 
with Blizzard.” 

“What an ass I’ve been!” 

“You are to find Abe Lichtenstein and 
tell him what I have told you. The boy 
Bubbles will put you on his track. As for 
money which Blizzard has advanced to 
you—” The stranger fumbled in his breast 
pocket and brought forth a much-soiled 
sheet of paper. “This locates outlying 
mining claims in Utah. They will make 
you rich. One-third to you—one-third to 
Miss Barbara Ferris—one-third to the boy 
Bubbles. You will tell him that I was his 
brother—different mothers, but the same 
father.” 

“ Vouare Harry West,” and Wilmot looked 
with compassionate interest upon the man 
who, if only for a brief period of time, had 
once stood first in Barbara’s affections. 

Under the strain of talking West’s voice 
had grown weaker. “Miss Barbara,” he 
said quietly, “is in great danger from my 
father—”’ 
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“Vour father?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Oh, yes. He is.my 
father—Blizzard. That is why I don’t 
mind dying. When the city is in confusion, 
and without any laws save of his own dicta- 
tion, Miss Barbara will be in terrible danger. 
Many years from now, when it can do no 
harm, will you tell her, please, that in my 
life I had the incomparable privilege—” 

Wilmot leaped to his feet. “Is there a 
doctor here? This man is dying.” 

But the Spartan, the wolf Death gnawing 
at his vitals, had said all that*it was neces- 
sary for him to say. With Wilmot Allen’s 
strong arm about him, his head, the mouth 
vaguely smiling, fell heavily forward as if 
under the weight of a new and overpower- 
ing wonder and knowledge. 


XLII 


NoTHING so makes for insomnia as a 
man’s knowledge that he has made a fool of 
himself. Between Chicago and New York 
Wilmot Allen did not even have his berth 
made up. He visited the dining-car at the 
proper intervals, hardly conscious of what 
he ordered or ate. He bought newspapers, 
books, magazines, and opened none of them. 
For the most part he looked out the window 
of his compartment into rushing daylight or 
darkness. His mind kept traveling the 
round of a great circle that began and ended 
in humiliation. He had been as confiding 
in Blizzard’s hands as an undeveloped child 
of seven. -He had been teaching men whose 
creed was murder and anarchy how to 
handle weapons. He had taken at their 
face value words uttered by an emperor 
among scoundrels; he had asked no material 
or leading questions, and was in his con- 
science paying the penalty for having 
snatched at tainted money with which to 
relieve himself of obligations that pressed 
till they hurt. 

Beginning in humiliation, the circle of his 
thoughts ascended time after time to Bar- 
bara, only to fall from the high and tender 
lights which memories and anticipations of 
her brought.into them, back to that dark- 
ness in which he struggled to give himself 
“‘a little the best of things” —and could not. 

On arriving in New York a man of more 
complex menta! processes would have tried 
first of all to get the precious information 
which he carried into the possession of Lich- 
tenstein, but Wilmot felt that he could have 
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no peace until he had seen Blizzard, spoken 
his mind, and washed hishandsof him. That 
he would thereby put his own life in danger 
did not. occur to him, and would not have 
altered his determination if it had. 

The lure of Barbara, however, drew him 
aside from the direct path to Marrow Lane. 
He had resolved not to see her for a year, 
but thought it right to break through that 
resolution in order to tell her at first hand of 
Harry West’s death. But the janitress told 
him that Miss Ferris had not been coming 
to the studio for a long time. She had had 
no word from her. She had left one day by 
the back stairs without her hat; alittle later 
the legless beggar had left by the front door. 
His expression had been enough to frighten 
a body to death. Yes, the boy had come 
one day in a taxicab and gone away with his 
things. He had refused to answer any 
questions. She had never thought very 
highly of him as a boy. No, the bust upon 
which Miss Ferris had been at work had not 
been removed. No, the gentleman could 
not see it. Orders were orders. . . . Yes, 
the gentleman could see it. After all there 
had been no orders recently. 

She led the way up-stairs, her hand tightly 
closed upon a greenback. She unlocked and 
flung open the door of Barbara’s studio, 
remarking that nothing in it had been 
touched since that lady’s departure. 

Wilmot noticed much dust, an over- 
turned chair, and then his eyes rose to the 
bust of Blizzard as to a living presence. 
The expression of that bestial fallen face 
made his spine feel as if ants were crawling 
on it, and he turned away with disgust and 
hatred. Isit art to show to what loathsome 
depths man can descend? “Oh, Barbs, 
Barbs, what a wrong-headed little darling 
you ,are!”” But he added, “And, Lord, 
what a talent she’s got!” 

Blizzard was not in his office. But he 
was upstairs and expected Mr. Allen. 

A girl who had been wonderfully pretty 
told Wilmot these things. She would have 
been wonderfully pretty still, for she was 
very young, if she had not looked so tired, 
so unhappy, so broken spirited. Did Rose 
still love the man for whom she had be- 
trayed her friends and her own better na- 
ture? Yes. But she had learned that she 
was no more to him than a plaything— 
to caress or to break as seemed most amus- 
ingtohim. At first, until the novelty of her 
had worn off, he had showed her a sufficiency 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
“Climb out of that chair, and let me out of this house, walking in front of me,” Wilmot ordered. Blizzard 
spread his hands on the table as if to help himself out of his chair. The palm of his right hand, unknown 
to Wilmot, covered an electric push-button. ‘Perhaps,’ said Blizzard, “you won't be in such a 
hurry to go after you hear that Miss Barbara Ferris is also a prisoner in this house” 
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of brusque tenderness. Latterly, as his 
great plans matured, he had been all brute. 
Sometimes he made her feel that he was so 
surfeited with her love that he considered 
killing her. 

Sideways, with eyes haunted by shame 
and tragedy, she gave the handsome, 
bearded youth a look of compassion. ‘In 
here, please,”’ she said. 

The door closed behind Wilmot with an 
ominous click, and he found himself face to 
face with the legless beggar. In Blizzard’s 
eyes, seen above a table littered with 
pamphlets and writings, was none of that 
mock affability to which he had formerly 
treated Wilmot Allen. He looked angry, 
dangerous, poisonous. And he broke into a 
harsh, ugly laugh. 

“Tt takes you,” he said, “to rush in where 
angels fear to tread. Welcome to my par- 
lor! What a fool! My God! You heard 
what Harry West had to say before he died, 
and you came straight here.” 

“T don’t know how you know it, but I 
did talk to your son. I did hear what he 
said. And I came here to tell you. And to 
tell you that there will be no more dealings 
between us. I am going straight from 
here to tell the proper authorities what I 
know.” 

“Aren’t you going to punch my face 
first? That’s what you’d like to do. It’s 
in your eyes. But you’re afraid.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Wilmot, “and 
you know it.” 

For answer the legless man picked up a 
silver dollar from among the papers in front 
of him, and tore it savagely into four pieces. 
“Afraid!” he said. “Afraid! Afraid!” 

Wilmot took a step forward. “It would 
give me the greatest pleasure,” he said 
quietly, “to knock your head off. Unfortu- 
nately you are a eripple.”’ 

Blizzard said nothing, and presently, 
white with anger and contempt, Wilmot 
turned and tried the handle of the door by 
which he had entered. Blizzard laughed. 

“This door is locked,” said Wilmot. 

“You are a prisoner in this house.” 

“T am, am I?” 

Quick as lightning he had drawn and 
leveled at the legless man an automatic 
pistol of the largest caliber. The legless 
man did not move an inch, change expres- 
sion, or take his eyes from Wilmot’s. 

Wilmot advanced till only the table 
separated them. “You will,” he said, 
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“climb out.of that chair, and let me out of 
this house, walking in front of me.” 

The legless beggar appeared to consider 
the matter. There was silence. Wilmot 
shifted the position of his feet, and the 
floor boards under them creaked. 

Blizzard appeared to have made up his 
mind. He spread his hands on the table as 
if to help himself out of his chair. The 
palm of his right hand, unknown to Wilmot, 
covered an electric push-button. 

“Perhaps,” said Blizzard, “you won’t be 
in such a hurry to go after you hear that 
Miss Barbara Ferris is also a prisoner in this 
house—” 

In horror and bewilderment Wilmot al- 
lowed the muzzle of his automatic to swerve. 
In that moment the palm of the legless 
man’s right hand pressed upon the button, 
and the square of the floor upon which 
Wilmot stood dropped like the trap of a gal- 
lows, and he fell through the opening into 
darkness. ; 

He was neither stunned nor bruised, and he 
began to grope about for the pistol, which, 
in the sudden descent, had been knocked 
from his hand. The only light came from 
the open trap in the floor above. Some- 
thing fell softly at his feet; he picked it up. 
It was a cloth, saturated with chloroform. 
He flung it from him, and began with a new 
haste to grope and fumble for his pistol. 

Another cloth fell, and another. Distant 
and ugly laughter fell with them. More 
cloths, and already the air in the place 
reeked with chloroform. 

He no longer knew what he was looking 
for, and when at last his hand closed upon 
the stock of the automatic, he did not know 
what it was that he had found. 

Another cloth fell. 


XLIV 


HE came to in a narrow iron bed, weak, 
nauseated, and handcuffed. He could rub 
his feet together, but he could not separate 
them. He had been dreaming about Bar- 
bara—horrible dreams. His first conscious 
thought was that she, too, was a prisoner in 
the house of Blizzard, and that somehow or 
other he must save her. Having tried in 
vain to break the bright, delicate-looking 
handcuffs, he tried in vain to think calmly. 
Hours passed. Nobody came. He worked 
himself gradually into a fever of impotent 
rage. Civilization slipped away from him. 
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He was ready, if necessary, to fight with his 
teeth, to gouge eyes, to inflict any barbarous 
atrocity upon his enemy. 

Gradually, for the air in the room was 
fresh, the feeling of sickness passed away, 
and was succeeded by weakness and lassi- 
tude. As a matter of fact, being a strong 
man, in splendid health, he was faint from 
hunger. But he did not know this. 

An elderly woman came softly into the 
room. She wore a blue dress, a white 
apron, a white kerchief, white cuffs, a white 
cap. Her face was disfigured by a great 
brown protruding mole from which a tuft of 
hair sprouted; she had an expression of 
methodical kindness, but small shifting eyes 
in which was no honesty. 

She carried a cup that smoked. She put 
the cup on a table, lifted Wilmot to a sitting 
position, as if he had been a child, and asked 
him if he was hungry. 

For a moment he did not answer; he was 
getting used to the discovery that he had 
been undressed and was wearing a linen 
night-gown. Then he nodded toward the 
smoking cup. 

“How do I know it isn’t poisoned?” 

“Come—come,” said the woman, “ you’d 
have gone out under the chloroform if that 
had been the intention. Better keep your 
strength up.” 

After a few spoonfuls of the soup, Wilmot 
suggested that he should prefer something 
solid. 

The woman shook her head. 

“If I’m to be kept alive,” he said petu- 
lantly, “why not comfortably?” 

“Nothing solid. That’s the 
orders.” 

“Blizzard?” 

“No. The doctor.” 

“What doctor?” 

“Why, Doctor Ferris.” 

“Where is he? I want to speak to him.” 

“He isn’t here. He’s coming when 
everything’s ready.” 

“Everything ready?” A nameless fear 
began to gnaw at Wilmot’s vitals. And at 
that moment the door swung open, and 
Wilmot saw, beyond the bulking head and 
shoulders of the legless man, a narrow iron 
table white and shining, in a room all glass 
and white paint. 

On the entrance of Blizzard, the woman 
took up the remains of the soup, and passed 
noiselessly out of the room. 

Blizzard climbed to the foot of Wilmot’s 
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bed, and sat looking at him. In his eyes 
there was a glitter of suppressed excitement. 
“When our last talk was interrupted,” he 
said, “I had just told you that Miss Ferris 
was a prisoner in this house. You don’t 
like the idea?”’ 

Wilmot shuddered and made a convulsive 
effort to break the handcuffs. He strug- 
gled with them in desperate silence for 
nearly a minute. 

“T might break them,” said Blizzard, 
“but youcan’t. Try to be as reasonable as 
you can. Miss Ferris is in no immediate 
danger. Iam going to let her go, if you and 
I can agree.” 

“What do you want me to agree to?” 

“1’ve had it in mind for a long time. It 
was why I relieved you of money cares, and 
sent you West. I wished to put you in a 
state of perfect health before trying an ex- 
periment of the utmost interest and value to 
science. Only your consent is now wanting. 
Upon that consent depends Miss Ferris’s 
fate. Refuse and I leave your lover heart 
to imagine what that fate may be. She is 
absolutely in my power—absolutely. Do 
you know her writing?”’ 

He smiled a little and held before Wil- 
mot’s eyes a sheet of note-paper. 

“She has just written it,” he said, “of her 
own free will.” 

Wilmot read: “T will marry you, as soon 
as I know that Wilmot Allen is out of your 
power and safe in life and limb.” 

A sort of ecstasy, half anguish and half 
delight, thrilled through Wilmot. The 
writing was unmistakably Barbara’s—and 
she was ready to make that sacrifice for 
him! 

“She sha’n’t do that,”’ he said, “so help 
me God. What must I do—to save her?” 

“Young man,” said the legless man, “you 
must give me your legs.”’ 

Wilmot was at first bewildered. 
legs?” 

“They are to be grafted on my poor old 
stumps,” said Blizzard. “You won’t die. 
You'll just beas Iam now. And I—I,” his 
eyes shone with an unholy light, “shall be as 
you are now—a biped—a real man—a giant 
ofaman. You are going to consent?”’ 

“How do 1 know that you will let Miss 
Ferris go?”’ 

“You shall have news of her freedom and 
safety in her own writing.” 

“When I have that assurance,” said Wil- 
mot, “I will consent to anything. Any 
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decent man would give his life for a woman— 
why not his legs? Is Dr. Ferris to operate?”’ 

“He will be the chief of three surgeons.” 

“But he won’t cut off my legs. We're 
old friends. He—” 

‘““Won’t know you in that beard. I have 
told him that you are a murderer whom I 
have saved from the chair, that in gratitude 
for this and for the further services of smug- 
gling you out of the country and giving youa 
large sum of money—not forgetting the cry- 
ing interests of science—you have con- 
sented to give me your legs. He will ask 
you if you consent to have your legs cut off, 
and you will nod your head without speak- 
ing—then when my old stumps have been 
prepared—you will be put under an anés- 
thetic—” ; 

“First 1 must know that Miss Ferris is 
safe.” 

“Give me your word of honor that when 
you know that she is—you will consent.” 

“] don’t know what you have to do with 
honor,”’ said Wilmot, “but 1 give my word.” 

“Then,” said Blizzard, sliding to the 
floor, “I go to set Miss Ferris free.” 


XLV 


At first Barbara could not bear to tell her 
father, but at last her excitement and dis- 
tress became so great that she had to tell 


him. Ina few hours she had changed from 
a radiant person to one white, sick, and 
shadowed. 

“T’ve seen that man,” she said. 
writing notes in the summer house. 

“What man—Blizzard? Well?” 

“T’ve promised to marry him. He has 
Wilmot Allen in his house—in his power. 
He told me that if 1 would marry him, he 
would let Wilmot go. lf I wouldn’t, he 
would kill him with indescribable tortures. 
1 told him that I would marry him when I 
learned that Wilmot was safe. And so I 
will, and then 1 will kill myself. You’ve 
got to do something. I never knew till he 
was in this awful danger that in all the world 
there was never anybody for me but Wilmot. 
Fool not to know it in time!” 

Dr. Ferris made her drink something that 
he mixed in a glass. In a few minutes her 
jumping nerves began to come into control. 

“Wilmot,” said he, “ will never consent to 
save himself at your expense. And I think 
I can promise you that Blizzard will do 
nothing in this matter for some time. He 
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is to undergo a very serious operation to- 
night. -It has all been arranged. A man 
under obligation to Blizzard has consented 
to give his légs—I am to operate. Don’t 
look at me like that, daughter. 1 have 
given my word that if I thought the thing 
could be done, I would doit. The man con- 
sents. There is no reason why I shouldn’t. 
I would do more to undo what I have done, 
and in the interests of science.” 

“You don’t understand. The man who 
consents to give his legs is Wilmot.” 

“Did Blizzard tell you so?” 

“Nobody has told me. I know it. He 
consents so that I may go free.” 

“Of course if Wilmot is the man—” 

“You couldn’t—you wouldn’t do it to 
him, father.” 

“And you so in love with him, my dear? 
We must go to the police.” 

“No, we mustn’t. He said that if we 
tried to play any tricks, we might get him, 
but never Wilmot, alive. Don’t you see? 
Father, the man isn’t fit to live. He’s 
insane.” 

“Answer wanted, Miss Barbara.” Bub- 
bles entered hesitatingly, a note in his hand. 

One glance at the superscription, and 
Barbara ripped open the envelope. She 
read the note and her brows contracted 
with pain. ‘Read that, father.” 

Dr. Ferris read: 

DEAREST Barps: 

I can’t help breaking my silence to say I love you 
with my whole heart and soul. Only tell me that 
you are safe and sound in your father’s house. I 
want much to know that, for I am on the brink of a 
great, a dangerous, and I think a noble venture. 

WIitmor. 

“What did I tell you!” she exclaimed- 
“Who brought this, Bubbles?” 

““Nobody—a messenger-boy.”’ 

“Barbara,” said her father, “write that 
you are safe at home. I'll tell Lichtenstein 
what has happened. He’s our best advice. 
Where is Mr. Lichtenstein, Bubbles?” 

“Tn his room, sir, writing.” 

Dr. Ferris left hurriedly, and Bubbles, 
gnawed by unsatisfied curiosity, stood first 
on one foot and then on the other while 
Barbara wrote to Wilmot. Somehow it was 
a very difficult note to write, for she telt sure 
that it would not be read by Wilmot’s eyes 
alone, and she didn’t wish by a syllable 
further to incite the legless man against his 
prisoner. So at last she wrote merely that 
she was with her father at Clovelly. What 
she wanted to write was that her love for 





In a few hours Barbara had changed from a radiant person to one white, sick, and shadowed. 
“I was writing notes in the summer house when he came" 


Blizzard,” she said. 


him had grown and grown until she was 
sure of it. 
After Bubbles had gone with the note she 
sat for a long time without moving, silent 
and white 
When 
Lichtenstein, he, too, was white. 


bringing 
“T am 
going to townat once,” he said. “God will- 
ing, I shall have only good news for you.” 
Barbara turned to Lichtenstein. “ You’ve 
thought out something?” 
He nodded gravely. 


her father returned, 


XLVI 
“My treasure! My ownest own!”’ 
Rose cowered from the cold malice in the 
legless man’s voice, and from the un- 
earthly subdued excitement in his eyes. 
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“Tve seen 
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“Sit there opposite me. Don’t be afraid. 
Things are coming my way. ‘To-morrow 
I shall have a pair of legs. Think of that! 
Are you thinking of it?” 

She nodded. 

The legless man wiped his mouth with the 
palm of his hand. “I told him,” he said, 
“that she was a prisoner in this house. He 
said he would give me his legs if I would let 
her go free. He wrote a note asking if sh« 
was safe and sound. I sent it out to her 
place where she was all the time, and of 
course she answered that she was safe and 
sound.” 

He chuckled, and his agate eyes appeared 
to give off sparks.. 

“But she,” he went on, “has promised 
to marry me, if I will let him go free. They 
love each other, Rose. They love each 
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other! But I’m not jealous. It won’t 
come to anything. First I will get his legs. 
Then, if he lives, I will make him write to 
her that he is sound and free. I will tell her 
that he refused to sacrifice himself. That 
will make her hate him, and then we’ll be 
married and live happily ever after. But 
if she breaks her word—why, on the 15th of 
January, she will be taken, wherever she is, 
and brought here, and we—we won’! be 
married!”” He laughed a long, ugly laugh. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

The legless man considered. “I’m afraid 
you'll be too jealous to have about, my 
pretty Rose. I’m afraid your love for me 
will turn into a different feeling—in spite of 
the beautiful new legs that I shall have. In 
short, my dear, knowing women as I do, you 
are one of my greatest problems. If I could 
be sure that you wouldn’t give anything 
away before the 15th—after that it wouldn’t 
matter.” 

“Are you leading up to the announce- 
ment that you are going to: kill me?” She 
looked him straight in the eyes, and began 
to shiver as if she was very cold. 

““Wouldn’t that be best,’”’ he asked, “‘for 
everybody concerned?”’ 

“TI swear to God I won’t give anything 
away,” she said. 

He continued to smile in her face. “I 
could do it for you,” he said, “‘so delicately 
—so painlessly—with my hands—and your 
troubles would be all over.” 

He took her slender white neck between 
the palms of his great hairy hands and 
caressed it. She did not shrink from his 
touch. 

“Rose,” he said presently and with the 
brutal and tigerish quality gone from his 
voice, “‘you’re brave. But I know women 
too well. I don’t trust you. If you’d 
screamed then or shown fear in any way, 
you’d be dead now. After the r5th you 
shall do what you please with your life. 
Meanwhile, my dear, lock and key for 
yours.” 

“You'll come to see me sometimes?” 

“After to-night I shall be laid up for a 
while, growing a pair of legs. Later I'll 
look in, now andthen. How about a little 
music, before you retire to your room for the 
next few months? I'll tell you a secret. 
I’m nervous about to-night, and frightened. 
A little Beethoven to soothe our nerves? The 
Adagio from the Pathétique?”’ 

He stumped beside her, holding her hand 
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as a child holds that of its nurse;: but fora 
different reason. 

That night, securely locked in her own 
room next his, she slept at last from sheer 
weariness. And she dreamed that he was 
playing to her—for her—the Adagio, and 
then the “ Funeral March of a Hero.”’ 


XLVII 


OcCASIONALLY now, for a :ong time, there 
had been coming from the next room the 
clink of steel against steel, a murmur of 
hushed voices, and a sound of several pairs 
of feet moving softly, With the exception 
of two cups of soup, Wilmot, in preparation 
for what he was to undergo, had had nothing 
to eat. What with this and the natural 
commotion of revolt in his whole nervous 
system, he was weak and faint. 

The door opened, and Dr. Ferris came 
quietly into the room and bent over him. 
He was in white linen from head to foot, and 
wore upon his hands a pair of thin rubber 
gloves, glistening with the water in which 
they had been boiling. 

Prepared to find Wilmot, he naturally 
recognized him, in spite of the beard which 
so changed the young man’s face for the 
worse; but of this recognition he gave no 
sign. The legless man, alert for any possi- 
bility of self-betrayal on Wilmot’s part, had 
followed him into the room. Dr. Ferris 
spoke very quickly. 

“My man,” he said, “is it true that of 
your own free will, in exchange for immu- 
nity and other benefits received, you con- 
sent to the amputation of both your legs, as 
near the hip-joint as may be found nec- 
essary?” 

Wilmot drew a long breath, forced his 
mind upon bright memories of Barbara, and 
slowly nodded. 

“You are quite sure? You are holding 
back nothing? There has been no coer- 
cion?”’ 

“Tt’s all right,” chirped in Blizzard. 
“Glad of the chance to pay me back, aren’t 
you, my boy?” 

For a moment Wilmot’s eyes rested with 
a cold contempt on the beggar’s. And he 
thought, “to save her from that!’’.and once 
more nodded. 

“Shall I tell them to bring the ether, 
Doctor?” 

Dr. Ferris turned his head slowly. “What 
are you doing here?’’ he said, in his smiling, 
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professional voice. ‘You ought to be un- 
dressed, scrubbed, and ready for the anes- 
thetic yourself.”’ 

“But I thought—I thought you’d make 
sure of the legs first, before you did any- 
thing to me.” 

“The success of graftage,”’ said the doctor, 
“lies in the speed with which the parts to be 
grafted can be transferred from one patient 
to the other. In this case, the two opera- 
tions will proceed at the same time—side by 
side. There are four of us, and two nurses to 
do what is necessary. Now if you will go and 
get ready—” 

“Frankly, Doctor, do you think the 
chances of success are good?”’ 

Dr. Ferris’s voice rang out heartily. 
“Splendid!” he said, “splendid!” He 
turned once more to Wilmot. “I am sorry 
for you,” he said kindly, “ but you are willing 
that we should go ahead, aren’t you?” 

Blizzard stood, hesitating. 

“Not losing your nerve?” asked the sur- 
geon, and there was the least hint of mock- 
ery in his voice. 

‘Hope this is the last time I have to walk 
on stumps,” said the cripple, and he began 
to move toward the door. 

“T hope so, too, Blizzard,” said Dr. Ferris, 
“with all my heart.” And with an encour- 
aging nod to Wilmot he followed the beggar 
out of the room, and closed the door behind 
him. 

In the operating-room were two nurses 
on whom Dr. Ferris had been able to rely 
for many years, and three clean-cut young 
surgeons in whom he had detected more 
than ordinary talents. 

‘He said he’d send word when he was 
ready,”’ said one of the nurses. 

“Good,” said Dr. Ferris, “for I have a 
few words to say to you all, knowing that, 
because of the etiquette of our profession, 
these words will not go any further.” 

For five minutes he spoke quietly and 
gravely. He told them his relations with 
Blizzard since the beginning, and some- 
thing of Blizzard’s relations, subsequent to 
the loss of his legs, with the rest of the world. 
Then he explained the operation which he 
was expected to perform, enlarging upon 
both its chances for success and for failure. 
And then, much to the astonishment of his 
audience, he brought his talk to an end with 
these words: 

“ But in this instance the operation has no 
chance whatever of success. The stump of 
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a limb amputated in childhood does not 
keep pace with the rest of the body-growth, 
and we should be trying to graft the legs of 
a grown man upon the hips of a child. It 
seems, therefore, that I have brought you 
here under false pretenses. Technically I 
am going to commit a crime—I am going to 
perform an operation not thought of or sanc- 
tioned by the patient. But my conscience 
is clear. When I examined the child Bliz- 
zard after he had been run over, I did not 
give the attention which would be given 
nowadays to minor injuries, bruises, and 
contusions which he had sustained. From 
all accounts the boy was a good boy up to 
the time of his accident. In taking off his 
legs I have blamed myself for the whole of 
his subsequent downfall. I think I have 
been wrong. The man was once arrested 
for a crime, and freed on police ‘perjury. 
During his incarceration, however, accurate 
measurements and a description of him were 
made. Only to-day a copy of this docu- 
ment has been shown to me, by a gentleman 
high in the secret service. And it seems 
that Blizzard is differentiated from other 
legless men by a mole under one arm, and 
by a curious protuberance on the back of his 
head—and I believe that his moral delin- 
quency is not owing to the despair and 
humiliation of being a cripple, but to skull- 
pressure upon the brain.” 

The three young surgeons looked at one 
another. One of them started to voice a 
protest. 

“But, Doctor—it’s—you’re asking a good 
deal of us. I don’t know that I per- 
sonally—”’ 

Three knocks sounded quietly on a door 
of the room. Dr. Ferris, breaking into a 
smile of relief, sprang to open it. 

in the rectangle appeared Lichtenstein; he 
was dripping wet from head to foot and car- 
ried in one hand a heavy blue automatic. 

“?’Fraid you couldn’t make it,”’ exclaimed 
the surgeon. 

“Had to dynamite a safe down in the 
cellar—hear anything?” 

Dr. Ferris shook his head, and turned to 
the others. ‘‘ Mr. Lichtenstein,” he said, 
“of the secret service. . . . Lichtenstein, 
some of these youngsters don’t want to mix 
up in this. Tell them things.” 

Lichtenstein smiled broadly. ‘Then I'll 
have to operate,” he said. And he lifted 
his pistol ostentatiously. “Young men,” 
he went on, “if you aren’t willing to make a 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Read that, father.” Dr. Ferris read: “*Dearest Barbs: I can't help breaking my silence to say I love you with my 
that, for I am on the brink of a great, a dangerous, and I think a noble venture. Wilmot. 


messenger-boy.” “Barbara,” said her father, “write that you are safe at home. 
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whole heart and soul. Only tell me that you are safe and sound in your father's house. I want much to know 
“What did I tell you!” she exclaimed. ‘Who brought this, Bubbles?” ‘Nobody—a 
"Ul tell Lichtenstein what has happened. He's our best advice™ 
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decent citizen of Blizzard, why, I must ar- 
rest him, and send him to the chair, or if he 
resists arrest, I must make a decent dead 
man of him—”’ 

In the distance there rose suddenly the 
powerful voice of the legless man.. “All 
ready,” he cried; “bring on your ether.” 

“Who’s going to help me?” asked Dr. 
Ferris. 

The three young 
quickly forward. 

“Good,” said Dr. Ferris. “He’s strong 
asa bull. You come with me, Judyce, and 
you two wait within hearing just outside the 
door.”’ 

“One moment,” said 
“where’s young Allen?”’ 

“Tn there,” said Dr. Ferris. 

“T’ll just introduce myself,” said the Jew, 
“and tell him what’s up. He must be in a 
most unpleasant’ state of mind.” 

To Wilmot there appeared the figure of a 
little stout man with red hair and a pug 
nose, who was dripping wet, and who smiled 
in an engaging fashion. 

“You’re safe as you’d be in your own 
house,” said the kindly Jew, “no ether—no 
amputation—no nothing. And here’s a 
note from Miss Barbara. I’m dripping 
wet, but I guess the ink hasn’t run so’s you 
can’t read it.” 


surgeons stepped 


Lichtenstein; 


The Penalty 


Wilmot read his note, and a great light 
of happiness came into his eyes. 

“After a while,” said Lichtenstein, “1’l] 
hunt up more clothes for you, and you can 
jump into a car and run out to Clovelly, 
Don’t let Miss Barbara see you in that 
beard, though.” 

“TI won't,” said Wilmot. “Tell me 
what’s happened. Has Blizzard been ar- 
rested? You're?” 

“T’m Abe Lichtenstein.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Wilmot, “if I’d 
only gone straight to you—” 

“Tf you had you might never have known 
that Beauty would have married the Beast 
—Jjust to save young Mr. Allen pain. But 
why come to me?” 

“With information from Harry West. 
He had run the whole conspiracy down. 
It seems—” 

“ Names—did he give names?’’ 

“Ves—unbelievable names.” 

Lichtenstein’s eyes narrowed with ex- 
citement. 

In the next room there arose suddenly the 
sound of many feet. shuffling, as if men were 
carrying a heavy weight, and presently the 
smell of ether began to come tothem through 
the keyhole. And they heard groans, and 
a dull, passionless voice that spoke words of 
blasphemy and obscenity. 


The last instalment of ‘‘The Penalty’’ will appear in the April issue. 


Here is something new in the fiction world—an event even for 
Cosmopolitan. In the next issue—April Cosmopolitan—witll 
begin the great new novel called 


The Valley of the Moon 
By Jack London 


creator of ‘‘ Smoke Bellew,’’ ‘‘ Shorty,”’ and the other real, live, 
red-blooded characters which have made Mr. London stand at the 
very tiptop in his own line of work. We just want to tell you 
that it 1s a novel of life in the West, brimful to running over 
with Jack London's kind of adventure and action—the real 
‘* something-doing-every-minute’’ kind—and a love interest which 
will surprise you. Mr. London put heart and soul—a large 
part of the experiences are his own—into this novel to turn out a 
‘winner.’ Well, our verdict 1s that he did. Now for yours. 


REMEMBER: First instalment in April (next month) 
Cosmopolitan. On the news-stands March 10th. 





THE REMARKABLE EXPLOITS OF 


Grace Burton and Stephen Pryde 


Do you remember the wild, hair-raising paperbacks you used to revel in in the ‘‘Kid’’ days— 
tales of ‘*‘Nick Carter’? and his wonderful brother-bands of villain-thwarters? Those were 
the first steps toward the mystery-detective stories of to-day. Changed? Surely. A little 
more plausible, fewer villains—on a page—shot to death, not quite so many hairbreadth 
escapes by super-heroes gagged and bound on the track at train time—but still the same idea, 
and an idea that is as popular to-day as it ever was. ‘That is one reason why we try to have 
at least one ‘‘bang-up’’ mystery story in each issue of the magazine—and that also is why 
we choose E. Phillips Oppenheim to write the stories. He, like Sir Conan Doyle, is a 
past-master at the art of writing modern-day ‘‘Nick Carters’’ for grown-ups. In this story, 
the last of this series, he tells how a romantic prince of the blood was strangely ‘‘converted’’ 


The Conversion of Mr. Francis 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Author of “The Long Arm of Mannister,” ‘The Moving Finger,” ‘The Lighted Way,” ete. 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


RYDE was enjoying a game of golf 
one afternoon with Mr. Hutchinson, 
who was now one of his regular 
opponents, when a man-servant in 

plain clothes approached him, removed his 
hat, and handed him a note. 

“T took this to your rooms first, Sir 
Stephen,” he said, ‘“‘and then to the club. 
They told me that I might find you here.” 

Pryde tore open the envelope. He was 
already familiar with the handwriting: 

My DEAR PRYDE: 

If you have the leisure and inclination, I can offer 
you a commission, one in which I dare say the 
services of Miss Burton, also, would be useful. If 
you are open to accept it, [ must see you within 
the course of an hour or so. Do not lose a second 
in coming to me on receipt of this note. 

Ever yours, 
James Downson. 

“Sir James sent his car down with me, 
sir,” the man announced. “He thought we 
might save a little time.” 

Pryde turned to his opponent regretfully, 
but Mr. Hutchinson had already handed 
his driver to his caddy. 

“Not a word of apology, Sir Stephen,” he 
begged. “I fancy I’ve escaped a licking. 
. Nasty trick I seem to have this morning of 
pulling my putts. I shall play the last 
aoe adios alone and see if I can get out 
or it. 

Pryde was whirled up to London with 


such expedition as a six-cylinder car and an 
Italian chauffeur of venturesome dispo- 
sition could command. Sir James was busy 
in his study with two secretaries, whom he 
instantly dismissed. 

“T am glad Marvin found you,” he 
remarked, in a tone of satisfaction. ‘“ Now 
sit down here and listen. First of all, are 
you free? Plenty of time and inclina- 
tion, eh?” 

“Plenty of both,”’ Pryde declared. 

“And Miss Burton?” 

“When I saw her yesterday, she was 
praying that something would turn up,” 
Pryde replied, a little gloomily. “She’s 
never happy unless she’s working.” 

“Very well, now listen,” Sir James went 
on. “You may have read in the papers 
lately that a certain royal prince, the direct 
heir, failing one, to the throne of a great 
Continental country, was to be sent to 
Oxford to complete his education?” 

Pryde nodded. “I think I saw it some- 
where.” 

“The notice appeared some eight months 
ago,” Sir James continued. “Since then 
there has been silence. Asa matter of fact, 
the young prince in question arrived in this 
country within a few weeks of the publication 
of that notice, and went straight to Oxford. 
He was there for exactly two months.” 

“What happened to him?” 
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“T am afraid, Hedda, that you have made a little mistake to-night,” Mr. Cammerley observed. ** This man 
whom you have brought here is not the simple person he looks. I regret to 


tell you that Stenhen Pryde is a journalist and a spy ™ 
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“First of all, I must. tell you that he is a 
young man of peculiar tastes,” Sir James 
explained. .“‘He has been accustomed to 
think for himself, and he came over here 
imbued with some very broad ideas indeed. 
At Oxford he seems to have been fascinated 
by a little clique of advanced thinkers; I 
really don’t know what they call them- 
selves—socialists, communists, anarchists— 
anything. Anyway, after a short time at 
Magdalen, the prince disappeared entirely. 
We lost sight of him altogether for almost 
a month.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He is living in a slum of London with 
one or two men whom he calls brothers, 
studying what he calls the new doctrines,” 
Sir James remarked. “He has let bis hair 
grow, and he dresses like one of the people. 
He has given up his title, abandoned all lux- 
uries, abjured his family and all their ways.” 

“You have seen him, then?” Pryde 
inquired. 

“T have,” Sir James admitted dryly. “I 
tried to reason with him—I tried everything, 
in fact, unsuccessfully. He is living in a 
sort of common house with a dozen or so 
others who call themselves students. There 
is a girl there, a sort of East End Hypatia, 
who has him completely under her thumb. 
His father expects us to deport him. How 
the dickens can we! He is of age and 
living the life of a law-abiding citizen. We 
are really powerless in the matter. All the 
same, they are trying to make us responsi- 
ble for the whole affair, and the situation is 
getting a little strained. We don’t want 
trouble with his country. What we want 
to do is to induce that young man to pack 
up and go. home, or go anywhere, so long 
as he leaves London.” 

“How can I get at him, I wonder?” 
Pryde asked thoughtfully. 

“T can give you his address,” Sir James 
replied. . “ His great friend is Cammerley— 
the Socialist member.” 

‘“The dickens!” Pryde said softly to him- 
self. “And what about the girl?” 

“Hedda Kleian.” 

“A Jewess, isn’t she?” 

Sir James nodded. “Makes it all the 
worse, of course,’”*» he remarked. “It sounds 
like rather.a dull sort of affair for you and 
Miss Burton, but I have a fancy that it 


might turnout just a shade more interesting: 


than it appears on“the surface.” 
“We'll take it on,” Pryde declared. “To 


‘Keys of her typewriter. 
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tell you the truth, there’s one stroke of. luck 
aboutit. I’m going to sit next Hedda Kleian 
at dinner to-night.” 

“At dinner?” Sir James repeated. 

Pryde nodded. ‘She is going to be at 
the Wanderers’. I know because Honor, 
the secretary, showed me the plan of the 
tables yesterday and asked me whom I’d 
like to sit next. I saw the girl act once, 
and she puzzled me. There was no one else 
there whem I knew particularly well, so 
I told him to put me next her.” 

“Well, I wish you luck,” Sir James said, 
holding out hishand. “My regards to Miss 
Burton. Let me know how you get on.” 

Pryde made his way directly to Grace’s 
rooms. As he opened the door, he heard 
the clicking of her typewriter, a sound which 
always irritated him intensely. She glanced 
up as he entered, and nodded. 

“Thought you were playing golf?” she 
remarked. 

“T was sent for in the middle of my 
match,” Pryde told her. “Sir James has a 
job for us.” 

“Us?” she repeated. 

He nodded. “Yes, you’re in it, or rather 
you can be. You could have started with 
me to-night if it hadn’t been for your in- 
fernal obstinacy about never going out to 
dinner with me.” 

“Please explain,” she begged. 

Pryde repeated what Sir James had told 
him. Grace all the time made little pen-and- 
ink sketches on a piece of paper by her side. 

“Tt sounds very dull,” she observed, 
“except that I must admit Hedda Kleian is 
interesting enough.” 

“T am hoping to find her so,” Pryde 
assented. 

Grace looked across at him with the 
beginning of a smile upon her lips.. “You 
mustn’t lose your heart to her,” she said. 
“Hedda Kleian is much too intense a person 
to have anything to do with a frivolous 
man of the world.” 

“You never can tell,” Pryde answered 
gloomily. .‘‘Since the one girl to whom I 
should have thought that my personal at-- 
tractions and disposition must inevitably 
appeal persists in maintaining an unreason- 
ably cold and distant attitude toward me—” 

Grace yawned openly. and struck a few 
“Don’t be silly, 
déar. partner,” she begged lightly.. .‘‘Fry 
to make room for me in this affair if you 
can. I am a little tired of typewriting.” 
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“And I’m sick of: seeing you banging 
away at the beastly thing!” Pryde de- 
clared. ‘‘Why do I seem such an ogre to 
you, Grace? Why can’t you marry me?” 

She looked across at him inscrutably. 
There was no smile upon her lips, no frown 
upon her forehead. The woman in her 
seemed hidden. It was the expression 
which he most hated. ‘What, a poor 
little typist,” she murmured, ‘‘without a 
penny in the world, marry a rich and noble 
gentleman like you? It really couldn’t be 
thought of!” 

“You little idiot!” he cried. ‘‘Can’t yor 
see more than a yard in front of you? You 
seem to live ina silly fog. Can’t you under- 
stand that if you give me yourself, you give 
me something more precious than every 
penny I have in the world, every possession 
that could ever come to me?” 

She went on looking at him. To all ap- 
pearances her expression was unchanged, 
and yet, somehow, her eyes seemed to grow 
larger and softer. “Ah!” she said, “if I 
believed that it was possible for me to give 
myself like that!” 


Pryde found it a little difficult to make 
much headway with Hedda Kleian. She 
gave one look at him on taking her place, 
at his immaculate clothes, his brown mus- 
tache and fresh, open complexion, his care- 
fully brushed hair and manicured nails, and 
seemed forthwith to banish him from her 
thoughts. She replied only vaguely to his 
attempts at polite conversation.’ Pryde had 
to content himself with watching her. She 
was certainly rather a striking figure. In 
a gathering where too many of the women 
were disposed to appear in dresses cut a 
little too low and of colors a shade too 
violent, and with coiffures much too profes- 
sional, she struck a note of careless and 
natural simplicity which was, in its way, 
remarkably effective. Disdaining the con- 
ventions which required her to display a 
certain portion of her person, she wore a 
high-necked black. dress. Her ornaments 
consisted simply of a long chain of blue and 
black beads. Her hair—great folds there 
were of silky black hair—was simply coiled 
around her head and allowed to droop a 
little behind in long, natural plaits, un- 
decorated in any way. Her figure, al- 
though she chose to conceal it, was obvi- 
ously magnificent. Her cheeks were pale, 
her lips full and red, her eyes long and of a 
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peculiar shade of dark blue. Sheate scarcely 
anything, and although she ordered wine, 
she only sipped it. She had looked round 
the room at first with much curiosity, which 
by degrees disappeared. It was obvious to 
Pryde that she was rapidly becoming 
bored. 

“T wonder why you came?”’ he asked her 
suddenly, when they were half-way through 
dinner. 

She turned her head a little lazily. “Why 
shouldn’t I?” she retorted. “‘The Wan- 
derers’ Club is supposed to appeal to all of 
artistic and Bohemian tastes. I am, I be- 
lieve, anartist. Iam certainly a Bohemian. 
What are you?” 

“Neither,” he answered promptly. “I 
am one of those who have come to see the 
people who aren’t here.” 

She looked at his name on the plan. “A 
title, too!’’ she murmured. 

“Quite a recent affair,”’ Pryde assured her. 
“T am scarcely used to it myself yet.” 

“Well,” she remarked, “I came here to 
meet new types. I try to live a broad life. 
It doesn’t do to shut anything out, does it?” 

He smiled, as though amused. ‘They 
told me that I should find you intelligent, 
Miss Kleian,’ he said. “I am almost 
afraid they were right.” 

“Don’t you like intelligent people?” she 
asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Intelligence,’”’ he 
pronounced, “‘is nearly always self-conscious. 
I think if I could find an intelligent person 
who was ignorant of the. fact, it might be 
interesting.” 

“Go on,” she begged. 
remark.” 

“To tell you the truth,” he continued, 
“T am rather sick of reading about you. 
Are you fond of advertisement? One reads 
everywhere that, notwithstanding your 
profession, which from a suburban point of 
view is still supposed to lead to free love and 
through the gates of hell, you eat nothing 
but bread and drink nothing but water. 
And you live among a little community who 
share everything they possess, who make 
war upon the rich, and pat the starving on 
the back. It sounds so like a pose.” 

For the first time her features lightened. 
Something that was a little repellent in the 
hard immobility of her face gave way alto- 
gether. She smiled, and Pryde knew that 
she was the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. 


“Amplify your 
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“ After all, [was wrong about you,” she de- 
clared, looking at him critically. ‘ You look 
much too perfect to be anything but dull.” 

“T am particular about my clothes and 
my person,” he replied, “because it is part 
of my philosophy. What is your philoso- 
phy, Miss Kleian?” 

“Come and have lessons,” she suggested. 
“Vou look to me just the sort of person to 
embrace the primitive life.” 

“T do it once a year at Carlsbad,” he 
sighed. 

“Tt can be done just as easily in Ber- 
mondsey,” she assured him. 

He drew out his note-book. “Time and 
place, please, for my first lesson?” he begged. 

She hesitated. Once more she turned her 
head slightly. “How 
do I know that you are 
in earnest?” 
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“How do you know that I exist?” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Nothing has ever been proved or is 
really apparent, except that this is a bad din- 
ner. That doesn’t trouble you much, I see. 
However, if you’ve any doubts about me, let 
me assure you that [aminearnest. I have 
been tired of the level ways for a long time. 
Show me a better system of life, and I will 
embrace it. They tell me that you have royal 
princes serving you like beggars, and mem- 
bers of Parliament worshiping at your shrine. 
There ought to be a place for me.” 

“Will you wear the cap and bells?” she 
asked. 

“Tf I may shake the bells and doff the 
cap for your pleasure,” he answered. 

‘The first lesson you will have to learn,” 
she said deliberately, “is that in all 

the highest forms of altruism, personal 
—that is to say, individual—feelings 
must be abnegated.” 

“That sounds difficult,” Pryde 
admitted. “Do you mean that I 
am at liberty to feel only the same 
toward you as toward the old 

dowager opposite 
with the false 
front?” 
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“If anyone should speak things of Hedda Kleian which were not beautiful to listen to, de- 
clared the young man, “then I think that, whether it were a man 
or a woman, I should twist his neck ™ 
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She laughed softly. “You are applying 
a great principle to a ridiculous example,” 
she declared. ‘“‘Never mind, I see that 
there are hopes of you. We have the usual 
passion, you see, for converts. You can 
accompany me home this evening, if you 
like. I will show you the beginnings.” 

Pryde was careful not to show too much 
exultation, and a little later on they left 
the place together. She frowned when she 
saw his motor-car draw up before the door. 

“T do not like private vehicles,” she ob- 
served. “I should have preferred an 
omnibus.” 

“T don’t happen to have one,” Pryde 
rejoined. “Where shall I tell him to go?” 

She gave him an address in Bermondsey. 
Pryde repeated it to the chauffeur and be- 
came for a moment thoughtful. She peered 
at him through half-closed eyes, a little way 
she had as though, notwithstanding her 
wonderful eyes, she were short sighted. 

““You seem to recognize the address,”’ she 
remarked. 

“T went there once to call upon Mr. 
Cammerley,” he told her. 

“So you know Philip Cammerley—you!”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, with 
a little laugh. ‘Somehow or other, you 
seem to me to-night to represent so perfectly 
the other things.” 

“What is it that you represent, I won- 
der?” he demanded. ‘TI have read a good 
deal of what the critics have said about you. 
Are you just a clever poseuse, an actress in 
a new role? Or are you really and abso- 
lutely sincere, an enthusiast—a prophetess, 
as one of the newspapers described you?” 

“Whatever you may believe of me,” she 
replied, “believe at least this—I am sincere. 
The stage has no glamour for me. I act in 
no play whose teaching is not our teaching. 
I act for our cause and for our cause alone. 
There are many who can write. There are 
not so many who can reach the people just 
in the way that I reach them.” 

“Are you married?” Pryde asked, a little 
bluntly. 

She peered at him again, laughing all the 
time. “I married! How foolish! I ama 
sister to all the men who are of our cause. 
Marriage is not for the toilers.” 

Pryde scratched his chin, for a moment, 
thoughtfully. “Do you ever have any 
trouble with your—your brothers?’ he 
asked. 
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She shrugged -her shoulders. ‘“ Natu- 
rally,” she replied. “We have so many 
converts, so many who are learning. See, 
we have arrived. Now I am going to keep 
you only a very few minutes to-night. . [ 
am going to show you just one or two rooms, 
If you want to learn more, you must come 
again, or attend some of our outside lec- 
tures.”’ 

They had stopped outside the house in 
Denman Street. She unfastened the door 
with a key which she carried. Pryde saw 
at once that many changes had taken place 
inside. She passed down a broad and lofty 
passage, plainly furnished, and ushered him 
into a long room at the back of the house. 
There were two tables, covéred with green 
baize, and with sufficient space to accom- 
modate forty or fifty people sitting side by 
side. About a dozen people were there now, 
reading. Every chair was just the same. 
There was a queer monotony of furniture 
and appointments. The room had some- 
how a monastic air. 

“This,” she explained, “is our common 
room. We each have our place at one of 
these tables, balloted for every week. We 
take our meals here, afterward we bring 
down our books and read. The only private 
rooms in the place are our bedrooms. It 
is here that we spend our time. We do not 
believe in solitude.” 

“Very interesting,” 
“Who are these people?” 

There were seven or eight men, mostly 
youths, seated about, some reading, some 
writing. There were also four or five girls, 
similarly engaged. They were all very 
plainly dressed, anemic, and with the air 
of the enthusiast. 

“These are some of the members of our 
little society,’’ Hedda Kleian said. 

“Are they all English?” Pryde asked. 

““Most of them,” she answered. 

“The young man opposite to me, for 
instance,” Pryde remarked, motioning with 
his head toward a fair young man of-stolid 
appearance, sitting a little apart from the 
others, with a pile of books before him from 
which he had looked up at their entrance. 
His eyes now were riveted upon Hedda 
Kleian. She smiled at him. 

“That,” she whispered, “is one of our 
newest converts. No, he is not English.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Tt does not matter,” she answered 
softly. ‘We know one another here mostly 


Pryde remarked. 
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by our Christian names. I call him Francis. 
We have a lecture-room at the back, where 
every night for half an hour one of us 
speaks. It is closed now.” . 

“But do you mean to tell me,” Pryde 
asked, ‘that you have only a bedroom besides 
this common room?” 

“That is all.”’ 

“But where do you study your parts?” 

“In here,” she replied. ‘Why not? 
Company is good for us. It is good even 
for our work. There is nothing so bad ds 
solitude.” 

“Tt looks very interesting,’ Pryde de- 
clared, “and sounds very interesting. I 
suppose you live for the good of one 
another?” 

“We live for the good of the future race,” 
she told him. “That is the only way it is 
possible to live. The pathway to happiness 
is too long a one for us ever to reach the 
goal. We can only make the way a little 
easier for those who come afterward.” 

“‘At any cost?” 

“At any cost.” 

“May I come in to one of the lectures?” 
he asked, as they passed back into the hall. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Those are only 
for the society,” she replied. ‘The lec- 
tures for those who wish to consider our 
doctrines are free to the public. I will give 
you a syllabus, if you like, before you go.” 

The door of the room which Pryde had 
known as Mr. Cammerley’s study was sud- 
denly opened. Mr. Cammerley himself 
stood on the threshold. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I thought that I 
recognized the voice! Our friend Pryde, 
I think?” 

Pryde nodded. ‘I never expected,’ he 
remarked coolly, ‘‘to find myself once more 
under your hospitable roof. Miss Kleian, 
however, has been explaining to me some of 
your new theories.” 

“Miss Kleian probably did not know 
much about her pupil,’ Mr. Cammerley 
rejoined dryly. ‘Please to step inside for 
a moment; and you, too, Hedda.” 

Pryde hesitated fora moment. The front 
door was conveniently close, and Mr. Cam- 
merley’s invitation was scarcely an auspi- 
cious one. Nevertheless he accepted it. 
Hedda Kleian followed the two men in. 

“Tam afraid, Hedda, that you have made 
a little mistake to-night,” Mr. Cammerley 
observed. “This man whom you have 
brought here is not the simple person he 
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looks. I regret to tell you that Mr. Pryde 
is a journalist and a spy.” 

She seemed suddenly to dilate. 
blazed. 

“Not only that,’ Mr. Cammerley con- 
tinued, “but I think I can tell you just 
what has brought him. Has he seen into 
the common room?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“Then he has seen Francis,” Mr. Cam- 
merley said quietly. ‘I have no doubt, 
then, that he has achieved the first part of 
his visit here. Is that not so, Mr. Pryde?” 

Pryde shook his head. “My visit was 
merely one of curiosity,” he replied. “TI sat 
next Miss Kleian at the Wanderers’ dinner. 
What she told me about her life and this 
place interested me. I accepted her invita- 
tion to come here.” 

‘And to-morrow, I presume,” Mr. Cam- 
merley remarked, “‘we shall find a sensa- 
tional article in the newspapers—‘A Royal 
Prince Turned Socialist!’”’ 

“Have you a royal prince here?” Pryde 
asked calmly. 

Mr. Cammerley kicked a footstool which 
was close to him. Then he took Pryde by 
the armand led him to thefrontdoor. ‘You 
and I once made a little bargain,” he said. 
“We have both kept our words. Now let 
me give you a piece of advice. Keep out- 
side these doors. If you make any attempt 
to communicate with any person resident 
here—I am not referring to Miss Kleian, of 
course—it will be the worse for you.” 

“There can be no occasion,” Hedda 
Kleian pronounced slowly, “for Sir Stephen 
Pryde to communicate with me. As a 
commonplace young man of fashion, as I 
thought him at first, he failed to interest 
me. I gave him credit merely for an 
inquiring disposition. As a journalistic spy 
I have nothing but contempt for him.” 

“Thanks so much,” Pryde murmured, as 
he stepped into the car. ‘Anyway, it has 
been a most delightful evening!” 


Her eyes 


For the next three nights Pryde and 
Grace occupied stalls in the Bijou Theater, 
and came to the simultaneous decision 
that Hedda Kleian was at least a great 
actress. The audiences, however, were any- 
thing but large. The play which she was 
presenting was gloomy and_ pessimistic. 
Nothing but the art of the woman had 
saved it from being classed among the 
failures. On the third night, Pryde, who 
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spent a good portion of his time looking 
round the place, discovered Francis in the 
back row of the stalls. He followed him 
up-stairs into the refreshment-room after 
the first act, and addressed him as casually 
as possible. 

“Saw you down at Bermondsey the other 
night, didn’t I?” 

The young man looked at his questioner 
suspiciously. He was in the act of raising 
a glass of beer to his lips. ‘‘I donot remem- 
ber that I did see you there,” he replied 
stiffly, and with a strong foreign accent. 

“Miss Kleian brought me in—Monday 
night it was. She also told me, or rather 
Mr. Cammerley did, who you were.” 

The young man finished his beer. “ Ah!” 
he said. It was obvious that he was dis- 
inclined to enter into conversation. 

Pryde adopted bolder tactics. “My 
young friend,” he continued, ‘“do you 
know that a commission of Socialists from 
your country are on their way here to make 
you a presentation, to shake you by the 
hand, and to beg you to return and live 
among them?” 

The young man set down his empty glass. 
He was genuinely alarmed. “But,” he 
protested, “‘I do not wish to see them. It 
is here I have decided to live.” 

“That’s all very well,’ Pryde remarked, 
“but they are scarcely likely to let you 
alone, are they? Will you take another 
bottle of beer with me?” 

“So!” the young man assented. 

Pryde gave the order. A moment or two 
later the young man, after some hesitation, 
thrust his hand into his pocket, drew out a 
folded slip of paper, and passed it to Pryde. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you can tell me 
something about this.” 

Pryde opened the slip of paper and read: 

If you wish to know something of the real life of 
Hedda Kleian, you should pay a visit, any afternoon 
between two and four, to Miss Grace Burton, 
number 21a, Cromer Mansions. 

Pryde read these few words without any 
show of surprise, although he recognized 
Grace’s handwriting at once. Then he 
handed it back to the young man. 

“T should go,” he advised. 

“T shall not go,” was the stubborn reply. 
“If anyone should speak things of her 
which were not beautiful to listen to, then 
I think that, whether it were a man or a 
woman, I should twist his neck. So I will 
not go. So!” 


He disposed of the second glass of beer 
and rose. He quitted Pryde with a cere- 
monious bow. 

“T return to my place,” he announced. 
“Good evening, sir!” 

Pryde also returned to his seat a few 
minutes later. 

“Seen his royal highness?”’ Grace whis- 
pered. 

Pryde nodded. 

Grace smiled. 
show it to you.” 

“Why this secrecy?” Pryde demanded. 

“Just a little lesson to you,” she an- 
swered. ‘You were getting a trifle uppish 
about this affair, you know. So clever of 
you, wasn’t it, to go down to Bermondsey 
with her and see what she chose to show you.” 

They watched the play for a few moments. 
Its interest, indeed, was compelling. Then 
Pryde turned once more to his companion. 

“Deo you mean to say that there is really 
something in her life, something which she 
keeps in the background?”’ he asked. 

“Of course there is!’’ Grace assured him, 
almost pettishly. 

Pryde sighed. “Well,” he declared, “I 
must confess that I shouldn’t have be- 
lieved it.” 

“Tell me what he said about my message?”’ 
Grace asked abruptly. 

‘He showed it me and then tore it up,” 
Pryde replied. “I don’t think that any- 
thing would shake his faith in her.” 

“He will not come, then?” 

“He will not.” 

They waited until the close of the per- 
formance. They saw Francis with rapt 
expression walking up and down outside the 
stage-door, waiting. From across the 
street, a few minutes later, they saw Hedda 
Kleian come out, saw the brilliant smile 
with which she greeted him, saw her take 
his arm. They watched the two walk 
slowly up to the Strand together and wait 
at the corner for an omnibus. 

“T don’t understand this affair,’ Pryde 
confessed. ‘‘Why, he’s madly in earnest! 
She could do what she liked with him. See 
what he has given up, what he does for her 
sake! And they go home together in an 
omnibus! She must be honest!” 

“Such a masculine point of view!’’ Grace 
murmured. ‘This just proves how excellent 
a thing a partnership is. You know, there 
is the man’s point of view and the woman’s 
point of view in every phase of life.” 


“ Also your note to him.” 
‘I thought he might 
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Pryde met Mr. Philip Cammerley, M. P., 
the next day in Westminster. The meeting 
was apparently an accidental one, although 
as a matter of fact Pryde had wasted a 
good deal of time in maneuvering for it. 
Mr. Cammerley, brought to a standstill, 
thrust his hands into the loose pockets of 
his coat, and from under his slouch hat 
frowned heavily. 

“What do you want with me, sir?” he 
asked. “Any new schemes, eh?” 

“Always full of them,” Pryde replied 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Not quite so daring as some 
of yours, perhaps, but still full of interest.” 

Mr. Cammerley’s thin lip curled. ‘Why 
do you stop me?” he demanded. “I don’t 
like you. You have made yourself on more 
than one occasion an unmitigated nuisance 
to me. I haven’t the least desire for any 
association with you or your friends.” 

“You are unfair, Mr. Cammerley,” 
Pryde expostulated. ‘As a matter of fact, 
I stopped you to offer a little piece of in- 
formation. Do you know that Breitmann 
and two others of the Socialist party of his 
country will be in England within forty- 
eight hours, here to visit you and to find 
out for themselves whether these rumors 
about your latest disciple are the truth?” 

Cammerley frowned heavily. “I heard 
something of it,”. he muttered. “I don’t 
know how it came to your ears.” 

“That doesn’t matter much, does it?” 
Pryde continued. ‘Their object is plain 
enough. They want to take the young man 
back to his own country and make use of 
him there. Rather a loss for you that 
would be, wouldn’t it? I know they’ve 
stopped all the money they can, but there’s 
still enough coming in to run the show 
down at Bermondsey.” 

Mr. Cammerley’s eyes flashed. ‘What 
the devil has all this to do with you, sir?” 
he demanded. 

‘Nothing in the world,” Pryde admitted. 
“The only thing is I thought I’d give you a 
tip. So long as you keep Hedda Kleian, 
you'll keep the prince.” 

“You call that a tip!” Cammerley 
growled. “Any fool can sée that. And 
now, young man, since you think yourself 
so cleyer, I'll tell you something. They’d 
like to get him back again in his own coun- 
try, a prince of the royal house. Very well. 
Supposing they succeeded, this is the truth. 
It isn’t only we poor sufferers fighting the 
masters of the world with nothing but our 


brains, fighting against the landlords, the 
millionaires, the aristocracy—it isn’t we 
only who sometimes take the sheath from 
our knives and strike. I tell you that if he 
goes back to his country with these men, 
he will not live a month.” 

“Why not?” Pryde asked. 
hurt him?” 

“The aristocrats,” Cammerley declared 
bitterly, “the patriotic party. They 
wouldn’t dare to face the possibility of a 
people’s man coming to the throne. They 
wouldn’t dare to face it. Oh, they’ve their 
creatures, hirelings, who kill for gold! When 
we kill, Sir Stephen Pryde, and we kill 
when we think it our duty to, we do it for 
the sake of our principles.” 

Mr. Cammerley passed on, and Pryde 
went thoughtfully toward his club. He 
happened to meet Sir James in Whitehall, 
and they stopped to talk for a few minutes. 

“Any luck at all?” the latter asked, a 
little anxiously. 

Pryde nodded. “If I get him to the 
embassy with me,” he said slowly, “his 
own embassy, that’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” Sir James replied. “We 
tried to get him there in a good many ways 
before I spoke to you.” 

““There’s just a chance,” Pryde remarked. 
“T can’t say much about it. It’s Miss 
Burton’s idea. Probably next Sunday.” 

Sir James’s face brightened. “Look here, 
Pryde,” he said, “I can quite understand 
that the financial side of this matter may 
have ceased to attract you. But there’s 
Miss Burton to be considered, and, I can’t 
tell, but if this should come off I might have 
something to suggest that even you would 
find interesting.” 

“Right, sir,’ Pryde answered cheerily. 
“T think we’ll bring this off.” 

Nevertheless, it was not to be an easy task. 
Pryde was at the theater again that night, 
and talked for some time with Francis, with- 
out making much progress. The young 
man, indeed, was becoming su§picious. 

“T do not understand,” he said, “why you 
do come here so often. Is it that you also 
admire this wonderful lady?” 

“T think her acting is marvelous,” Pryde 
declared. 

Francis called for more beer. “It is not 
her acting,” he insisted. “It is herself. 
It is she who is so wonderful. All day she 
dreams and plans for the betterment of the 
world. Of herself she thinks nothing ever. 


“Who will 
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She makes us all seem so weak, so selfish, 
and yet one must adore.” 

“One must,” Pryde admitted. “By the 
bye, did you know that that deputation of 
Socialists from your country was calling on 
you on Sunday?”’ 

“T did not know,” Francis replied. “I 
shall hide.”’ 

“Come and motor with me,” Pryde sug- 
gested. “T’ll take youaway inthe country.” 

The young man shook hishead. ‘“ They tell 
me not to trust you,” he remarked. ‘‘ They 
all believe that you have some scheme of 
your own. They think that you are trying 
to get me to return to my country. It is so 
foolish. Still, if it pleases you to waste 
your time, who should object? Only I 
will not go motoring with you on Sunday.” 

“All right,” Pryde answered, “stay and 
meet Breitmann and the rest of them. They 
are going to prove to you that it is your 
duty to return to your own country, and to 
make converts there.”’ 


I should want you always to be at my beck and call™ 


The young man moved uneasily in his 
place. “I shall stay where I am,” he 
declared. 

“Will you come with me a little way,” 
Pryde asked, “if I promise, on my word of 
honor—you understand, my honor?—to 
take you back to Bermondsey at any hour 
you choose during the afternoon?” 

The young man hesitated. “Your word 
of honor?”’ he repeated. 

“Absolutely,” Pryde assured him. 

“Verv well, I will come,” the young man 
assented. “I do not know why you do 
want me on those terms. Perhaps I shall 
find out. But te your word of honor | 
will trust.” 

Pryde found his guest waiting for him by 
Guy’s Hospital on the following Sunday 
morning. The young man stopped the 
motor-car by holding out both hands, and 
clambered in rapidly. 

“Tt will be well to turn round and go 
quickly,” he announced. “The deputation 
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arrived just as I left. I did descend by the 
back window.” 

Pryde turned round, and they soon left 
Bermondsey behind them. “You do not 
mind a young lady joining us—a great 
friend of mine?” Pryde asked. 

“Tt will be a pleasure,” the young man 
replied. “Iam not unsociable. I like to 
welcome everyone.” 

They picked up Grace at the flats, and 
struck out for the country. The prince 
enjoyed himself immensely. 

“Tt is perhaps selfish of me, this,” he 
remarked once. “There was work to be 
done and a lecture, but it is a beautiful 
holiday. Sundays, too, are dreary days.” 

“Hedda Kleian is not often there on a 
Sunday, is she?” Pryde asked. 

The young man shook his head sorrow- 
fully. “She goes to see an aged mother,” 
he announced, “ who has, alas! no sympathy 
with the truth. Without her the whole 
place seems gloomy. The work palls. One 
even ventures sometimes to doubt. When 
she is there, the sun shines. Then one sees 
all things clearly.” 

Pryde nodded. “Hers is a wonderful 
personality,” he declared. 

The young man’s face glowed. “She is 
marvelous,” he said, in an almost awed tone. 
“She is wonderful. She thinks of herself 
never. It is always for the great good of 
the world. She forgets herself. She seems 
sometimes to have no real existence. Her 
eyes are fixed upward. She soars always. 
One is happy to hold her fingers and be 
lifted with her. She is a prophetess.” 

They came back to London about one 
o'clock. 

“T am hungry,” 
frankly. 

“We will lunch very soon,” Pryde told 
him. ‘‘Just for a moment we must call 
here.” 

The car had pulled up at the corner of a 
street in an outlying suburb. 

“We all descend here for a minute,” 
Pryde said. ‘Come along. Will you help 
Miss Burton, Mr. Francis?” 

“Do I get out also?” the prince asked. 

“For five minutes only,” Pryde begged. 
“T promise you it shall not be longer.” 

The prince, who seemed to have gained 
confidence in his companions, obeyed. They 
proceeded a short distance down the street. 
Then Pryde pushed open the little wooden 
gate of one of the small houses, walked up 


the prince confessed 


the path, and turned the handle of the 
front door. 

“Come this way,” he directed, leading 
the way down a narrow hall. 

Both followed close on his heels. A 
servant, capless and hot, as though straight 
from the kitchen, stared at them open 
mouthed. Pryde pushed open the door of 
the dining-room. He gripped the prince 
by the arm. 

“Prince,” he said, “you find it dull to 
spend your Sunday without a glimpse of 
Hedda Kleian. You see, I have taken pity 
on you. There are Hedda Kleian and Hedda 
Kleian’s husband and Hedda Kleian’s two 
children and Hedda Kleian’s sister.” 

There was a moment’s silence. They 
were standing upon the threshold of a small 
dining-room, poorly furnished with a cheap 
mahogany suite, which showed signs of 
wear. There was linoleum upon the floor 
in place of carpet, linoleum sparsely covered 
with a faded rug. At a table in the middle 
of the room was seated a man apparently 
about thirty-five years of age, a Jew, with 
black mustache and pale, heavy face. Be- 
side him was Hedda; on either side were two 
children, sharp featured, sallow, yet with 
wonderful eyes. Another woman, like 
Hedda, only stouter and coarser, made up 
the party. It was a very commonplace 
little gathering, sitting down to a very 
commonplace midday Sunday meal. Only 
with the coming of these three people, a note 
of tragedy seemed to creep into the room. 
Hedda rose slowly from her place. The 
prince was shaking. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “You!” 

Even in those few seconds the prince 
seemed to have lost his color. His lips and 
voice shook, he gripped at Pryde. His eyes 
were fixed upon Hedda Kleian. 

“Your children?” he cried falteringly. 
“Your husband? Yours?” 

She stood quite still. Then she looked 
from Pryde to Grace, and the truth seemed 
todawnuponher. Shecame toward Francis. 

“So they have dragged my little secret 
up tothe light, dear brother!” she exclaimed. 
“Well, what does it matter? I can be still 
to you and to the others what I have 
always been.” 

“Why have you made a mystery of this?” 
he asked hoarsely. 

“Vou ask me that!” she replied. ‘Would 
you be in Bermondsey to-day if you had 
known the truth? Would those others lis- 
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ten to me and think me wonderiul if they 
knew that I was married to a tailor, and 
that I had children? Yet these things do 
not alter me. They do not alter anything.” 

One of the children began to cry. The 
man was frowning—the beef in front of him 
was getting cold. 

“Come, come,” he said. “Hedda, can- 
not your friends choose another time to call? 
What does it all mean?”’ 

The prince gripped Pryde by the arm. 
“Let us go,” he muttered hoarsely. “I 
must think.” 

Hedda made no attempt to stop them. 

Pryde directed his chauffeur to drive to 
the Carlton. ‘ We will now lunch,” he said, 
“like civilized persons. Prince, if I have 
played a trick upon you, I have had justi- 
fication. A moderate amount of those teach- 
ings is a splendid adjunct to our other 
thoughts. A great ruler is none the worse 
for having lived for a little time with the 
people. But extremes are bad.” 

The young man said little. He was very 
depressed for some time. Only when they 
reached the Carlton he cheered up. 

“T am hungry,” he remarked, with an 
air of satisfaction. 

They lunched at some length. After they 
had finished, they found a comfortable 
corner in the palm-court. Then Pryde 
touched his companion on the arm. The 
prince was smoking an enormous cigar and 
drinking liqueurs freely. 

“T am ready,” Pryde announced, ‘to 
keep my word and take you back to 
Bermondsey. Or, if you would like a 
change, why not call round at your own 
embassy? Wallenstein’s nephew is there. 
He is giving a little party to-night at the 
Savoy—a rather Bohemian affair, I am 
afraid, but I know they are looking for you. 
You had better make friends with your 
ambassador first. Your clothes are all 
there.” 

The young man drew a long sigh. ‘“ Very 
well,” he declared. “I shall be a Socialist 
no longer. It is agreed.” 


That night, Grace and Pryde dined with 
Sir James at his great house in Portman 
Square. Afterward they sat in his library 
foran hour. When the time came for them 
to say farewell, he spoke seriously. 

“Sir Stephen,” he said, “and you, Miss 
Burton, this is the third occasion on which 
you have both been of signal service to me. 
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I see before us a time in which troubles may 
be frequent. Let me make a proposition 
to you.” 

“To us both?” Pryde asked. 

“To you both,” Sir James answered. 
“There is a little house in Pont Street be- 
longing to the government. It has been 
occupied before by those who have been 
useful to us. It is vacant now. I need 
help which you two could give me. Why 
not give up your connection with Scotland 
Yard altogether? Let them see their way 
through their own troubles. Diplomacy 
may sometimes secm more trivial, but in the 
end it is more fascinating. If—if one of 
you,” Sir James went on _ hesitatingly, 
“could set up housekeeping there, and the 
other one be a frequent visitor, perhaps it 
might be managed that way. I should 
want you always at my beck and call. The 
house and servants and three thousand a 
year. There, I say no more now. Let me 
know to-morrow.” 

They drove home together. Grace took 
her place in the car with a curious little 
hesitation. She sat upright, looking very 
still and white. She kept her head turned 
away from Pryde. Yet when his fingers 
touched hers, almost by accident, she did not 
withdraw them. 

“Grace!” he begged. 

The streets were almost empty. A 
slight rain was falling, and Pryde pulled up 
all the windows. He leaned a little toward 
her. The hand which he still held, which 
he was holding for longer than he had held 
it before in his life, seemed very cold. For 
the first time it was passive. He leaned 
closer to her. She was trembling. 

“Grace!” he said again. 

She turned her head. Her eyes were {ull 
of tears, her lips were quivering. ‘Oh, I 
am so foolish!” she murmured. “I didn’t 
mean—-you can’t want me really.” 

His arms were around her, and her head 
dropped on his shoulder. “Little lady,” he 
whispered, “I have wanted you so badly 
that nothing else has seemed worth while. 
I have wanted you so badly that I haven’t 
enjoyed a day of my prosperity. I have 
done nothing but want you and think of 
you. Tell me that my time hascome now?” 

Her face was almost hidden. She attempted 
no reply, it scarcely seemed necessary. 

“We will keep house together in Pont 
Street,” he concluded, “‘and we will teach 
the world to forget Machiavelli.” 
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Epitor’s Note.—The story of the Baths of Caracalla is 

Eternal City was at the zenith of her power and yet on the verge 
ians. A description of these Baths, the most amazing combination 
knew, is heregiven. The article, one of the romances of modern 
the treasures of this great antique institution. The pictures 
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the story of Rome’s splendor and extravagance when the 
of the rapid decline that soon put her at the mercy of barbar 
of art, architecture and engineering that the ancient world 
archeology, was written by the man who is bringing to light 4 i ; 
were specially made to accompany Professor Valle’s story. A tor- 
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found 
in the 


ruins 


magnificent Baths of Caracalla, one of the f ~ : 
the structures above the surface are Z AN “ enormous spaces con\ eniently 
tures of the Baths are underground e ie heated? What degree of per- 
fection had the thermal hy- 
to the incredible magnificence of mn Ps 3 giene of ancient Rome attained, 
this imperial edifice. The questions ¢ 1% and have our modern therapeutic 
which I proposed to answer when I ‘Qt i) be methods anything to learn from 
took up the direction of the Caracalla Nn it? In order to solve in a satis- 
excavations were these: How was the factory manner the problems before 
great mass of water necessary for the 4 carved head of the me, I understood that it was neces- 
baths enchanneled to its destina- god Aisculapius Sary to explore the subsoil of the 
tion and distributed among the Therme. Thus, only, would I be able 
Varlous compartments? How were such to find the key to the enigma which had 
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Medieval mill found in the ruins of the Baths; 
note the grinding-stones on the right 


many of the most important topo- 
graphical landmarks. I had to 
fight against difficulties of all 
kinds. For many months we 
excavated in a veritable morass, 
formed by the waters which stag- 
nated at a depth of more than 
twenty feet below the surface and 
which exhaled pestilential fumes, 
and exposed us to rheumatism, 
ag 3 malarial fever, and typhus. My 
i ee oe friend, Gaetano Ferri, and I, together 
pa Tore with our good workmen, lived prac- 
Sey tically the lives of moles, burrowing 
7 away with little air and scanty light. But 
our efforts were finally crowned with success. 
After sinking “‘test-holes” or shafts in the 
area between the central body of the Therme 

A bit cf the honeycomb : “a. i ‘ 
of galleries under the aNd the outer enclosure, I discovered at a 
Baths; the excavations depth of about twenty feet from the surface 
a at thie pont Vaulted gallery of solid brickwork. Having 
cleared this gallery of the earth and rubbish 
puzzled my learned which choked it, I noticed that at regular 
predecessors,sincethe intervals in the floor there were small aper- 
upper parts of the _ tures, asif for ventilation. I at once guessed 
, building hadcrumbled that there must be a lower network of corti- 
away, and a ruthless dors underneath the first gallery, and on 
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ae oe or eer wave of barbaric de- sinking a shaft through the floor, discovered, 


400-300 B. C. struction had removed _ in fact, another corridor roofed over by large 
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The altar in a ruined Temple of Mithras, 
luxurious adjunct of one of the Baths 


tiles. It then dawned upon me 
that the subsoil of the Therme 
must be honeycombed with a 
complicated system of corridors 
and galleries serving a double 
purpose: that of facilitating the 
speedy distribution of the work 
of the numerous slaves attached 
to the baths, who glided unseen 
through this dim subterranean 
-maze, and of carrying the waters 
from the vast reservoirs placed 
above the stadium to the various 
bath compartments, and thence to the 
Tiber. I was able to excavate all the 
galleries and the subterranean passages 
through which, probably, huge leaden pipes, 
traces of which I have found and which 
have long since been carried away by bar- 
baric plunderers, conveyed the waters. 

itors to the Baths of Caracalla have 
often puzzled their heads with the question: 
How were these enormous buildings, with 
walls about 150 feet high, lighted, especially 
in the center? My recent excavations led 
to the discovery of four great courtyards, 
the walls of which were pierced by ample 
windows, enabling the light to pour down, 
mellowed and subdued, upon the bathers. 


The removal of rubbish 
was facilitated by the 
introduction into these 
ancient works of a mod- 
ern construction train 


The same aper- 

tures facilitated 

ventilation. From 

each of these court- 

yards, paved with 

fancifully designed Archaic head of Apollo, one of the 
mosa i SC Ss, winding numerous parts of statues recovered 
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Professor Valle (center) were dismissed, and I was temporarily left in the 
with Signors lurch. I then took spade and pick-ax, and 
Ferri and toiled away day and night preparing the way 
Saraceno = 7. for those stupendous discoveries which 
; have surprised and delighted archeolo- 

gists the world over. Then my friend 

and teacher, Professor Rodolfo Lan- 

ciani, came to the rescue. He had 

been entrusted by the Italian goy- 

ernment with the preparation of 

the new Archeological Prome- 

nade, skirting the Baths of Cara- 

calla. The material for this was 

easily obtainable in the Therma, 

as most of the refuse and rubbish 

consisted of fragments of no arch- 

eological value. By its removal 


stair- 

cases, 

climbing up 

through the enor- 

mous mass of the 

walls and descending 

into the subterranean 

passages, enabled the 

slaves to glide about un- 

seen, ministering to the 

pleasure of the merry 

crowd. The underground 

passages which I have exca- 

vated and cleared of rubbish 

have a total length of 10,535 feet. 

This hard digging and patient bur- 

rowing led to some valuable artistic 

finds, quite apart from those of a 

purely topographical nature. The 

principal subterranean gallery 

yielded a precious crop of statu- 

ary and marble fragments 

which I have had the satis- 

faction of placing in the 7 ‘ | a 

National Museum of bed 

Rome, where th ey ; x ‘ wf Central 

attract the admiration ° 5 ) portion of the Baths. Here 

of all visitors. ‘ % hy ©’ the patrons laved themselves 
Not long after I had started a AS . ' in perfumed and heated water 

my excavations, some ; 

archeologists of the old Bust of Geta, eee the work of excavation was con- 

school succeeded in Caracalla's ee tinued. In less than five months we had 

“cutting off my sup- pater — removed a vast amount of rubbish, which 

jlies” for the work in Pe murdered, ' asics was gradually used as road material for 
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the course of this work we discovered a number One of the galler- 
of large halls, notably a vast rectangular hall ~ ies in the sub- 
situated on the eastern side, originally pr orsens 
opening on to the gardens. This latter stages 
is especially interesting because it 

shows us, still intact, the four pipes 

conveying the hot air from the 

underground heating-apparatus, 

and the two pipes for the elimi- 

nation of the vitiated air. Not 

far from the walls encircling 

the so-called stadium I had the 

good fortune to find, at a depth 

of ten feet, two superb busts of 

archaic Greek art, one repre- 

senting Apollo, the other reveal- 

ing the smiling features of the 


But 

my 

most im- 

portant 

discovery took 

place in the north- 

east section of the 

baths, where, for the 

first time in the history 

of archeological re- 

search, a public library of 

ancient Rome was un- 

earthed. The two most fa- 

mous public libraries of an- 

tiquity were those of Pergamos, 

founded by the dynasty of King 

Attalus on the acropolis of the city, 

and of Alexandria, which Antonius 

the Triumvir enriched with the bibli- 

ographic spoils of Pergamos. It was 

Caracalla himself who, after the 

ee ». Wholesale massacre of the 
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Py, 
{ rebel inhabitants of Alex- 
ja andria, pillaged the city 
‘ a” » and in all probability 
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As ; treasures of the Alexan- 
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muperb, attaining © perfection - by him. Soon we will be 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Desboro stepped out to the box, and his keen, amused eyes very soon discovered the leveled glasses of Mrs. 
Hammerton. “Come here, Elena!” he said. ‘Had I better?” she demurred. “Certainly. I want 
her to see you. That's it! That's enough. She won't say a word about you now.” 
Mrs. Clydesdale shrank back into the dim, rosy half-light of the box; 


Desboro looked down at Mrs. Hammerton and smiled 
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A MODERN-DAY STORY OF 


LOVE, LIFE, AND PASSION 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘‘The Common Law,'’ ‘‘The 


Turning 


oint,”’ ‘“The Streets Of 1scalon,” elec. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis: Midnight. 
who has married a rival. 
now take her. 
as he believes he will, she must return home with him. 


he, Desboro, will weather the resulting storm of scandal with her. 


So passes an incident that later returns to vex. 


Desboro’s finances being at low ebb, he plans to sell a collection of inherited armor. 
he journeys to town to consult an eminent specialist in antiques. 


Jacqueline Nevers, a beautiful girl who looks hardly out of her teens, is in charge. 
Leaving, he leaves in the antique- shop a young woman thinking things 


competent, Desboro gives her the commission. 


of men that she has never thought before—strange, new day-dreams. 


A man reading in the library of his country mansion. 
She announces that she has left her husband and offers herself to Desboro, who, she thinks, must 
and declares that when her husband presently comes for her, 


He refuses to see the logic of the situation, "eS f for 
However, if the husband believes himself irretrievably injured 


Enters a former sweetheart of the man, 


But Clydesdale takes the woman back without question. 
Cataloguing is necessary, and 
He finds that the old man is dead and his daughter, 
Finding that she is in every respect 


For himself, he conceives a distaste for a hunting 


trip which he has planned, and arranges to meet Jacqueline when she comes to Silverwood on the morrow. 


Jacqueline arrives late for her first day in the armory, 


and her few hours there are spent in getting acquainted with 


her task. Desboro lends assistance, and the work advances, what time Desboro is not skirmishing for an opening to put 


their relations above the purely business plane. 
depends upon herself, she opens the door to friendship. 

Cynthia, who has had experience of men of Desboro’s type. 
“because I don’t think he’s very much good.” 
the fires of disaster—or great happiness—have been kindled 


On Monday Jacqueline does not appear at Silverwood, nor on Tuesday, 
stitute finish the cataloguing. By ’phone Desboro pleads with her to come back. 
by some strange impulse, begins to take stock of himself, finds the account not to his liking, < 
Jacqueline is possessed by doubts and fears: 
The next day in the armory is a skirmish, with varying fortunes, Jac- 


all his mementoes of past entanglements. 
is she going back? why does she pleasure 1n it? 


“He is, but I won't, 


She skilfully outmaneuvers him, until, feeling that his attitude toward her 
Some days later Cynthia Lessler calls upon her in her rooms— 
‘Don’ t become sentimental over that young man, 


’ she warns, 
* declares Jacqueline. But Cynthia leaves feeling that 
when she sends word that she may have a sub- 
Her consent obtained, Desboro, moved 

and tries to clear it by burning 
why did he summon her? why 


queline, remembering Cynthia's warning, taking refuge in the fiction that she is there purely on business, Desboro asking 


her to meet him on a much higher plane. 
sponsive kiss. 
then goes out with some of his old cronies who are going to ‘ 


HERE was no acknowledgment 
of Desboro’s note to Jacqueline 
the day following; none the next 
day, or the next. It was only 
when telephoning to Silverwood 

that he learned by chance from Mrs. Quant 
that Jacqueline had been at the house 
every day as usual. He had fully ex- 
pected that she would send a substitute; 
had assumed that she would not wish 
to return and take the chance of his be- 
ing there. What she had thought of his 
note to her, what she might be thinking of 
him, had made him so miserable that even 
the unwisdom of excess could not dull the 
pain of it or subdue the restless passion evef 
menacing him with a shameful repudiation 
of the words he had written her. He had 
fought one weakness with another, and there 
was now no strength in him. He knew it, 
but stood on guard. 

For he knew, too, in his heart, that he 
had nothing to offer her except a sentiment 
which, in the history of man, has never 
been anything except temporary. With 
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Then he goes to his rooms, and, fearful for what he has done, 
‘make a night of it.” 


1913, BY COSMOPULITAN MAGAZINE 


He takes her home that night, so far the victor as to win an unresisted, unre- 


writes her that he will not see her again, and 


it, of course, and part of it, was a gentler 
inclination—love, probably, of one sort or 
another; with it went also genuine admira- 
tion and intellectual interest, and sympathy, 
and tenderness of some unanalyzed kind. 

But he knew that he had no intention of 
marrying anybody—never, at least, of mar- 
rying out of his own social environment. 
That he understood fully; had wit and 
honesty enough to admit to himself. And 
so there was no way—nothing now, anyway. 
He had settled that definiteky—settled it 
for her and for himself, unrequested; set- 
tled, in fact, everything except how to 
escape the aftermath of restless pain for 
which there seemed to be no remedy so 
far—not even the professional services of 
old Doctor Time. However, it had been 
only three days—three sedative pills from 
the old gentleman’s inexhaustible supply. 
It is the regularity of taking it, more than 
the medicine itself, which cures. 

On the fourth day, he emerged from the 
unhappy seclusion of his rooms and ven- 
tured into the Olympian Club, where he 
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deliberately attempted to anesthetize his 
badly battered senses. But he couldn’t. 
Cairns found him there, sitting alone in the 
library—it was not an intellectual club— 
and saw by the white tensity of his features 
what Desboro had been doing to himself. 

“Look here,” he said. “If there’s really 
anything the matter with you, why don’t you 
gointo business and forgetit? You can’t fool 
real trouble with what you buy in bottles!” 

“‘What business shall I go into?” asked 
Desboro, unoffended. 

“Stocks or literature. All the ginks who 
can’t do anything else go into stocks or 
literature.” 

Desboro waved away 
with amiable urbanity. 

“Then run for your farms and grow things 
for market. You could do that, couldn’t 
you? Even a Westchester County mil- 
lionaire can run a milk-route.” 

“T don’t desire to grow milk,” explained 
Desboro pleasantly. 

Cairns regarded him with a grin of anxiety. 
“You're jingled,” he concluded. . “That is, 
you are as jingled as you ever get. Why?” 

“No reason, thanks.” 

“Tt isn’t some girl, is it? You never take 
them seriously. All the same, zs it?” 





the alternatives 


Desboro smiled. “Do you think it’s 
likely, my dear old friend?” 
“No, I don’t. But whatever you’re 


worrying about isn’t improving your per- 
sonal beauty. Since you hit this hamlet 
you’ve been on one continuous tootlebat. 
Why don’t you go back to Westchester and 
hoe potatoes?” 

“One doesn’t hoe them in January, you 
know,” said Desboro, always deprecatingly 
polite. “Please cease to trouble yourself 
about me. I’m quite all right, thanks.” 

““You’ve resigned from a lot of clubs and 
things I hear.”’ 

““Admirably reported, dear friend, and 
perfectly true.” 

“Why?” 

“Motives of economy: 
serious, John.” 

“You're not in any financial trouble, are 
you?” 

“T—ah—possibly have been a trifle 
indiscreet in my expenditures—a little un- 
fortunate in my investments, perhaps. You 
are very kind to ask me. It may afford 


nothing more 





you some gratification to learn that event- 
ually I anticipate an agreeable return to 
affluence.” 
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Cairns laughed. “You are jingled, all 
right,” he said. “I recognize the urbane 
symptoms of your Desboro ancestors.” 

‘You flatter them and me,” said Desboro, 
bowing. “‘They were the limit, and I’m 
nearing it.”’ 

“Pardon! You have arrived, sir,” said 
Cairns, returning the salute with exagger- 
ated gravity. 

They parted with pomp and circumstance, 
Desboro to saunter back to his rooms and 
lie limply in his armchair beside an empty 
fireplace until sleep overcame him where he 
sat. And he looked very young, and white, 
and somewhat battered as he lay there in the 
fading winter daylight. 

The ringing racket of his telephone bell 
aroused him in total darkness. Still con- 
fused by sleep, he groped for the electric- 
light switch, could not find it; but presently 
his unsteady hand encountered the tele- 
phone, and he unhooked the receiver and 
set it to his ear. 

At first his imagination lied to him, and 
he thought it was Jacqueline’s distant 
voice, though he knew in his heart it could 
not be. 

“Jim,” repeated the voice, “what are 
you doing this evening?” 

“Nothing. I was asleep. 
Elena, isn’t it?” 

“Of course. To whom are you in the 
habit of talking every evening at seven by 
special request?”’ 

“T didn’t know it was seven.” 

“That’s flattering to me. Listen, Jim, 
I’m coming to see you.” ; 

“T’ve told you a thousand times it can’t 
be-done.”’ 

“Do you mean that no woman has ever 
been in your apartments?” 

“You can’t come,” he repeated obsti- 
nately. “If you do, it ends my interest in 
your Various sorrows. I mean it, Elena.”’ 

She laughed. ‘I only wanted to be sure 
that you are still afraid of caring too much 
fpr me. Somebody told me a very horrid 
thing about you. It was probably a lie— 
as long as you are still afraid of me.” 

He closed his eyes patiently and leaned 
his elbow on the desk, waiting for her to go 
on or to ring off. 

“Was it a lie, Jim?” 

“Was what a lie?” 

“That you are entertaining a very pretty 
girl at Silverwood House—unchaperoned?”’ 

“Do you think it likely?” 


It’s you, 








Robert W. 


“Why not? 
before.” 

‘Nobody has been there except on busi- 
ness. And, after all, you know, it doesn’t—” 

“Yes, it does concern me! Oh, Jim, are 
you being horrid—when I’m so unhappy and 
helpless?” 

“Be careful what you say over the wire!” 

“T don’t care who hears me. If you mean 
anybody in your apartment-house, they 
know my voice already. I want to see you, 
Jim.” 

“No!” 

“You said you’d be friendly to me!” 

“T am—by keeping away from you.” 

“Do you mean that I am never to see 
you at all?” 

“Vou know well enough that it isn’t best, 
under the circumstances.” 

“You could come here if you only would. 
He is not in town to-night.” 

“‘Confound it, do you think I’m that sort?” 

“T think you are very absurd and not 
very consistent, considering the things that 
they say you are not too fastidious to do.” 

“Will you please be a little more reticent 
over the telephone!”’ 

“Then take me out to dinner somewhere, 
where we can talk!” 


They say you’ve done it 


“I’m sorry, but it won’t do.” 
“TI thought you’d say that. 
then listen: they are singing ‘Ariane’ to- 


Very well, 


night; it’s an eight-fifteen curtain. I'll be 
in the Barkleys’ box very early; nobody 
else will arrive before nine. Will you come 
to me at eight?” 

“Ves, [ll do that for a moment.” 

“Thank you, dear. I just want to be 
happy for a few minutes. You don’t mind, 
do you?” 

“It will be very jolly,” he said vaguely. 


The galleries were already filling, but 
there were very few people in the orchestra 
and nobody at all to be seen in the boxes 
when Desboro paused before a door marked 
with the Barkleys’ name. After a second’s 
hesitation, he turned the knob, stepped in, 
and found Mrs. Clydesdale already seated 
in the tiny foyer, under the hanging shadow 
of her ermine coat—a charming and youth- 
ful figure, eyes and cheeks bright with trepi- 
dation and excitement. 

“What the dickens do you suppose 
prompted Mrs. Hammerton to arrive at such 
an hour?” she said, extending her hand 
to Desboro. ‘That very wicked old cat 
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got out of somebody’s car just as I did, and 
I could feel her beady eyes boring into my 
back all the way up the staircase.” 

“Do you mean Aunt Hannah?” 

“Ves, Ido! What does she mean by com- 
ing here at such an unearthly hour? Don’t 
go out into the box, Jim. She can see you 
from the orchestra. I'll wager that her 
opera-glasses have been sweeping the house 
every second since she saw me!” 

“Tf she sees me she won’t talk,” he said 
coolly. “I’m one of her exempts.”’ 

“Wait, Jim! What are you going to do?” 

“Let her see us both. I tell you she never 
talks about me, or anybody with whom I 
happen to be. It’s the best way to avoid 
gossip, Elena.” 

“T don’t want to risk it, Jim! Please 
don’t! I’m in abject terror of that woman.” 

But Desboro had already stepped out to 
the box, and his keen, amused eyes very 
soon discovered the leveled glasses of Mrs. 
Hammerton. 

“Come here, Elena!”’ 

“Had I better?” 

“Certainly. I want her to see you. 
That’s it! That’s enough. She won’t say 
a word about you now.” 

Mrs. Clydesdale shrank back into the 
dim, rosy half-light of the box; Desboro 
looked down at Mrs. Hammerton and 
smiled; then rejoined his flushed com- 
panion. 

“Don’t worry; Aunt Hannah’s fangs 
are extracted for this evening. Elena, you 
are looking pretty enough to endanger the 
record of an aged saint! There goes that 
meaningless overture! What is it you have 
to say to me?”’ 

“Why are you so brusque with me, Jim?” 

“Tm not. But I don’t want the Barkleys 
and their guests to find us here together.”’ 

“Betty knows I care for you.”’ 

“Oh, Lord!” he said impatiently. “You 
always did care for anything that was just 
out of reach when you stood on tiptoe. You 
always were that way, Elena. When we 
were free to see each other you would have 
none of me.” 

She was looking down while he spoke, 
smoothing one silken knee with her white- 
gloved hand. After a moment, she lifted 
her head. To his surprise, her eyes were 
brilliant with unshed tears. 

“You don’t love me any more, do you, 
Jim?” 

“TI—I have—it is about as it always will 
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be with me. Circumstances have altered 
things. ”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

He thought for a moment, and his eyes 
grew somber. 

“Jim! Are you going to marry some- 
body?” she said suddenly. 

He looked up with a startled laugh, not 
entirely agreeable. ‘‘Marry? No.” 

“Ts there any girl you want to marry?”’ 

“No. God forbid!” 

‘““Why do you say that? Is it because of 
what you know about marriages—like 
mine?” 

“Probably. And then some.” 

“There are happy ones.” 

“Yes, I’ve read about them.” 

“‘But there really are, Jim.” 

“Mention one.” 

She mentioned several among people both 
knew. Hesmiled. Then she said wearily: 

“There are plenty of decent people and 
decent marriages in the world. The people 
we play with are no good. It’s only rest- 
lessness, idleness, and discontent that kills 
everything among people of our sort. I 
know I’m that way, too. But I don’t 
believe I would be if I had married you.”’ 

“You are mistaken.” 

“Why? Don’t you believe any marriage 
can be happy?” 

“Elena, have you ever heard of a honey- 
moon that lasts? Do you know how long 
any two people can endure each other 
without merciful assistance from a third? 
Don’t you know that, sooner or later, any 
two people ever born are certain to talk 
each other out—pump each other dry—love 
each other to satiation—and ultimately re- 
coil, each into the mysterious seclusion of its 
own individuality, from whence it emerged 
temporarily in order that the human race 
might not perish from the earth!” 

“What miserable lesson have you learned 
to teach you such a creed?”’ she asked. “I 
tell you the world is full of happy marriages— 
full of honored husbands and beloved wives, 
and children worshiped and adored.” 

“Children, yes, they come the nearest 
to making the conventional contract en- 
durable. I wish to God you had some!” 

“Jim!” 

He said, almost savagely: “If you can, 
and don’t, you’ll make a hell for yourself 
with any man, sooner or later—mark my 
words! And it isn’t worth while to enact 
the hypocrisy of marriage with nothing more 
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than legal license in view! Why bother 
with priest or clergyman? That contract 
won’t last. And it’s less trouble not to 
make one than to go West and break one.” 

“Do you know you are talking very hor- 
ribly to me?” she said. 

““Yes—I suppose I am. 
going now, anyway.” 

As he spoke, the glittering house became 
dark; the curtain opened upon a dim scene 
of shadowy splendor, into which, exquisite 
and bewitchingly immortal as any goddess 
in the heavenly galaxy, glided Farrar, in 
the shimmering panoply of “Ariane.” 

Desboro stood staring down at the magic 
picture. Mrs. Clydesdale, too, had risen. 
Below them the beauty of Farrar’s matchless 
voice possessed the vast obscurity, searching 
the darkness like a ray of crystal light. 
One by one the stone crypts opened, dis- 
closing their tinted waterfalls of jewels. 

“T’ve got to go,”’ he whispered. ‘Your 
people will be arriving.” 

They moved silently to the door. 
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“There is no other woman, is there?” 

“Not now.” 

“Oh! Was there?” 

“There might have been.” 

“You mean—to—to marry?” 

“ho.” 

“Then—I suppose I can’t help ¢hat sort. 
Men are that way. Was it that girl at 
Silverwood?” 

“No,” he said, lying. 

“Oh! Who was that girl at Silverwood?” 

“A business acquaintance.” 

“T hear she is unusually pretty.” 

“Yes, very.” 

“You found it necessary to be at Silver- 
wood when she was there?” 

“Once or twice.” 

“Tt is no longer necessary?”’ 

“No longer necessary.” 

“So you won’t see her again?” 

‘Me? 

“T’m glad. 


I’ve got to be 


It hurt, Jim. Some people 
I know at Willow Lake saw her. They said 
she was unusually beautiful.” 

“Elena,” he said, “will you kindly come 


to your senses? I’m not going to marry 
anybody; but that doesn’t concern you. 
I advise you to attend to your own life’s 
business—which is to have children and 
bring them up more decently than the pres- 
ent generation are being brought up in this 














fool of a town! If nothing else will make 
your husband endurable, children will come 
nearest to it.” 

“‘Jim—please—”’ 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t cry!’’ he whis- 
pered. 

“T—won’t. Dear, don’t you realize that 
you are all I have in the world?” 

“We haven’t got each other, I tell you, 
and we’re not going to have each other.” 

“Ves—but don’t take anybody else— 
marry anyone.” 

“T won’t. Control yourself!” 

“Promise. me!” 

“Ves, I do. Go forward into the box; 
those people will be arriving.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“Ves, if you want me to. Go forward; 
nobody can see you in the dark. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, dear. And thank you.” 

He coolly ignored the upturned face; 
she caught his hand in a flash of impatient 
passion, then, with a whispered word, 
turned and went forward, mistress of her- 
self again, to sit there for an hour or two 
and witness a mystery that has haunted 
the human heart for eons, unexpressed. 


On the fifth day, Desboro remained in- 
doors and wrote business letters until late 
in the afternoon. Toward evening he tele- 
phoned to Mrs. Quant to find out whether 
everything was being done to render Miss 
Nevers’s daily sojourn at Silverwood House 
agreeable. 

He learned that everything was being 
done, that the young lady in question had 
just departed for New York, and, further- 
more, that she had inquired of Mrs. Quant 
whether Mr. Desboro was not coming soon 
to Silverwood, desiring to be informed be- 
cause she had one or two business matters 
on which to consult him. 

“Hold the wire,” he said, and left it for 
a few -moments’ swift pacing to and fro. 
Then he came again to the telephone. 
“Ask Miss Nevers to be kind enough to 
write me about the matters she has in mind, 
because I cannot leave town at present.” 

“Yes, Mr. James. Are you well, sir?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Thank you, sir. If you feel chilly like 
at night—” 

“But I don’t. Good night!” 

He dressed, dined at the club, and re- 
mained there reading the papers until he 
had enough of their complacent ignorance. 
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Then he went home, still doggedly refusing 
to attempt to analyze the indirect message 
from Jacqueline. If it had any significance 
other than its apparent purport, he grimly 
refused even to consider such a possibility. 
And, deadly weary at last, he fell asleep and 
slept until late in the morning. 

It was snowing hard when he awoke. 
His ablutions ended, he rang for breakfast. 
On his tray was a note from the Girl in 
Blue; he read it and dropped it into his 
pocket, remembering the fireplace sacrifice 
of a few days ago at Silverwood, and realiz- 
ing that such frivolous souvenirs were be- 
ginning to accumulate again. 

He breakfasted without interest, unfolded 
the morning paper, glanced over the head- 
lines, and saw that there was a little more 
murder, divorce, and boot-licking than he 
cared for, laid it aside, and lighted a ciga- 
rette. As he dropped the burnt match on 
the tray he noticed under it another letter 
which he had overlooked among the bills 
and advertisements composing the bulk of 
the morning mail. 

For a little while he held the envelope 
in his hand, not looking at it; then, with 
careless deliberation, he cut it open, and 
drew out the letter. As he slowly opened 
it his hands shook in spite of him. 


My Dear Mr. DEsBoro: 

I telephoned Mrs. Quant last night and learned 
that she had given you my message over the wire 
only a few minutes before; and that you had sent 
word you could not come to Silverwood, but that 
I might communicate with you by letter. 

This is what I had to say to you: There is a suit 
of armor there which is in a very bad condition. 
It will be expensive to have it repaired by a good 
armorer. Did you wish to include it in the sale as it 
is, or have it repaired? It is No. 41 in the old list; 
No. 69 in my catalogue, now almost completed and 
ready for the printer. It is that rather unusual suit 
of black plate-mail, called ‘“Brigandine Armor,” 
a XV-century suit from Aragon; and the quilted 
under-jacket has been ruined by moths and has gone 
completely to pieces. It is a very valuable suit. 

Would you tell me what to do? 

Very sincerely yours, 
JACQUELINE NEVERS. 

An hour later he still sat there with the 
letter in his hand, gazing at nothing. And 
until the telephone beside him rang twice 
he had not stirred. 

“Who is it?” he asked finally. 

At the reply his face altered subtly, and 
he bowed his head to listen. 

The distant voice spoke again, and— 

“Silverwood?”’ he asked. 

“Ves, here’s your party.” 
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An interval filled with a vague whirring, 
then, ‘Mr. Desboro?”’ 

“Yes. Good morning, Miss Nevers.” 

“Good morning. Have you a note from 
me?” 

“Yes, thank you. I was just reading it— 
again.” 

“T thought I ought to consult you in such 
a matter.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then—what are your wishes?” 

“My wishes are yours.” 

“T cannot decide such a matter. 
be very expensive—” 

“Tf it is worth the cost to you, it is worth 
it to me.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. The 
burden of decision lies with you this time, 
doesn’t it?” 

“With us both. Unless you wish me to 
assume it.” 

“But it is yours to assume!” 

“Tf you wish, then. But I may ask your 
opinion, may I not?” 

There was a silence, then: “Whatever 
you do I approve. I have no—opinion.” 

“You do not approve all I do.” 

The rejoinder came faintly, ‘How do you 
know?” 

“T—wrote to you. 
writing to you?” 

“Ves. If you do.” 

“And do you approve of what I wrote?” 

“Not of ali that you wrote.” 

“T wrote that I would not see you 
again.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Do you think that is best?” 

“T—do not think about it.” 

He said: “That, also, is best. Don’t 
think of it at all. And about the armorer, 
do exactly what you would do if you were 
in my place. Good-by.”’ 

“Mr. Desboro?”’ 

“ Yes? ? 

“Could you wait a moment? I am trying 
to think.” 

“Don’t try, Jacqueline!” 

“Please wait—for me!” . 

There was a silence; a tiny spot of blood 
reddened his bitten lip before she spoke 
again; then: 

“T wish to tell you something. I knew 
why you wrote. Is it right for me to tell 


It will 


Do you approve my 


you that I understood you? I wanted to 
write and say so, and—say something else— 
about how I felt—but it seems I can’t. 
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Only—we could be friends more easily 
now—if you wish.” 

“You have not understood!”’ he said. 

“Yes, I have, Mr. Desboro. But we can 
be—friends?”’ 

“Could you be mine, after what I have 
written?”’ 

“T thought I couldn’t, at first. But that 
day was a—long one. And when a girl is 
much alone she becomes very honest with 
herself. And it all was entirely new to me. 
I didn’t know what I ought to have done 
about it—only what I wished to do.” 

““ And—what is that, Jacqueline?” 

“Make things as they were—before—” 

“Before I wrote?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“All up to that time you wish might be 
again as it was? A/l?” 

‘No answer. 

“All?” he repeated. 

“Don’t ask me. I don’t know—I don’t 
know what I think any more.” 

‘How deeply do you suppose I feel about 
nr” 

“T did not know you felt anything very 
deeply.” 

There was a long pause, then her voice 
again: ‘You know, you need not be afraid. 
I did not know enough to be until you wrote. 
But I understand, now.” 

He said: “It will be all right, then. It 
will be quite all right, Jacqueline. I'll come 
up on the noon train.” 


His car met him at the station. The snow 
had melted, and the wet macadam road 
glittered under a declining winter sun, as 
the car rolled smoothly away through the 
still valleys of Westchester. 

Mrs. Quant, in best bib and tucker and 
lilac ribbons, welcomed him, and almost 
wept at his pallor; but he shrugged im- 
patiently and sprang up the low steps. Here 
the necessity for self-control stopped him 
short on his way to the armory. He turned 
to Mrs. Quant with an effort. 

“Ts everything all right?” 

“No, Mr. James. Phibby broke a cup 
and saucer Saturday, and there is new kit- 
tens in the laundry—which makes nine 
cats.” 

“Oh, all right! Miss Nevers is here?” 

“Ves, sir—in the liberry—which ain't 
been dusted right by that Phibby minx.” 

“Tell Phoebe to dust it!’ he said sternly. 
“Do you suppose Miss Nevers cares to 
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handle dirty books!’’ His restless glance 
fell on the clock. “Tell Farris I’m here and 
that Miss Nevers and I will lunch as soon 
as it’s served. And say to Miss Nevers that 
T'll be down in a few minutes.”’ He turned 
and mounted the stairs to his room, and 
found it full of white, clove-scented car- 
nations. 

Mrs. Quant came panting after him. 
“Miss Nevers, she cut them in the green- 
house, and told me to put ’em in your room, 
sayin’ as how clove pinks is sanitary. Would 
you—would you try a few m-m-magic drops, 
Mr. James, sir? Miss Nevers takes ’em 
regular.” 

“Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, laughing in 
sheer exuberance of spirits. “I'll swallow 
anything you like, only hurry!”’ 

She dosed him with great content, he, 
both hands in soap-suds, turning his head 
to receive the potion. And at last, ablutions 
finished, he ran down the stairs, checked 
himself, and managed to stroll leisurely 
through the hall and into the library. 

She was writing; looked up, suddenly 
pale under her golden crown of hair; and 
the red mouth quivered, but her eyes were 
steady. She bent her head again, both hands 
abandoned to him, sitting in silence while 
his lips rested against her fingers. 

“Ts all well with you, Jacqueline?” 

“Yes. And with you?” 

“All is well with me. I missed you—if 
you know what that really means.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes. Won’t you even look at me?” 

“In a moment. Do you see all these 
piles of manuscript? All that is your new 
catalogue—and mine,” she added, with a 
faint smile; but her head remained averted. 

“You wonderful girl!” he said softly. 
“You wonderful girl!”’ 

“Thank you. It was a labor of—pleas- 
ure.” Color stole to the tips of her ears. 
“TI have worked—every minute since—’ 

“Ves,” 

“Really, I have—every minute. But, 
somehow, it didn’t seem to tire me. To- 
day—now—I begin to feel a little tired.” 
She rested her cheek on one hand, still 
looking away from him. 

_ “I took a peep into the porcelain- and 
jade-rooms,”’ she said, “just a glance over 
what lies before me. Mrs. Quant very 
kindly gave me the keys. Did you mind?” 

“DoI mindanything that it pleases you to 

do? What did you find in the jade-room?” 
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She smiled. ‘“Jades, of course; and 
crystals—the usual.”’ 

‘Any good ones?”’ 

“Some are miracles. I don’t really know, 
yet; I gave just one swift glance and fled— 
because, you see, I haven’t finished in the 
armory, and I ought not to permit myself 
the pleasures of curiosity.” 

“The pleasures of curiosity and of antici- 
pation are the only real ones. Sages have 
said it.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tsn’t it true?” he insisted. 

She looked up at him at last, frank-eyed 
but flushed. “Which is the real pleasure,” 
she asked, “seeing each other, or anticipat- 
ing the—the resumption of the entente 
cordiale?”’ 

“You've smashed the sages and their 
philosophy,” he nodded, studying the 
exquisite, upturned features unsmilingly. 
“To be with you is the greater content. 
It’s been a long time, hasn’t it?” 

She nodded thoughtfully. “Five days 
and a half.” 

“You counted them, too?” 

“Tea 

This wouldn’t do. He rose and walked 
over to the fire, which needed a log or two; 
she turned and looked after him with little 
expression in her face except that the blue 
of her eyes had deepened to a lilac tint, and 
the flush on her cheeks still remained. 

“You know,” she said, “‘I didn’t mean to 
take you from any business in New York— 
or pleasures—”’ 

He shuddered slightly. 

“Did I?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“T only wished you to come 
had time.” 

“T know, Jacqueline. Don’t show me 
your soul in every word you utter.” 

“What?” 

He turned on his heel and came back to 
her, and she shrank a little, not knowing 
why; but he came no nearer than her desk. 

“The thing to do,” he said, speaking with 
forced animation and at random, “is for 
us both to keep very busy. I think I'll go 
into farming—raise some dinky thing or 
other—that’s what I'll do. I'll go in for 
the country-squire business—that’s what 
I'll do. And I'll have my neighbors in. 
I’m never here long enough to ask ’em. 
They’re a funny lot; they’re all right, 
though—deadly respectable. I'll give a 


when you 
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few parties—ask some people from town, 
too. Betty Barkley could run the conven- 
tional end of it. And you’d come floating 
in with other unattached girls.” 

“You want me!” 

He said, astonished, ‘‘ Well, why on earth 
do you suppose I’m taking the trouble to 
ask the others?” 

“You want me—to come—where your 
friends—” 

“Don’t you care to?”’ 

“T—don’t know.” The surprise of it 
still widened her eyes and parted her lips 
a little. She looked up at him, perplexed, 
encountered something in his eyes which 
made her cheeks redden again. 

“What would they think?” she asked. 

“Ts there anything to think?” 

“N-no. But they don’t know who I am. 
And I have nobody to vouch for me.” 

“You ought to have a companion.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

“Of course; but you ought to have one. 
Can you afford one?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what they 
—they cost.” 

“Let me fix that up,” he said, with anima- 
tion. “Let me think it out. I know a lot 
of people—I know some indigent and re- 
spectable old terrors who ought to fill the 
bill and hold their tongues as long as their 
salary is paid.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mr. Desboro!”’ 

He seated himself on the arm of her chair. 
“Jacqueline, dear, it’s only for your sake.” 

“But I did understand your letter!” 

“Tknow—I know. I just want to see you 
with other people. I just want to have 
them see you.” 

“But I don’t need a chaperon. Busi- 
ness women are understood, aren’t they? 
Even women whom you know go in for 
house decoration, and cigarette-manufactur- 
ing, and tea-rooms, and hats and gowns.” 

“But they were socially known before 
they went in for these things. It’s the way 
of the world, Jacqueline—nothing but sus- 
picion when intelligence and beauty step 
forward from the ranks. And what do you 
suppose would happen if a man of my sort 
attempted to vouch for any woman?” 

“Then don’t—please don’t try! I don’t 
care for it—truly, I don’t. It was nice of 
you to wish it, Mr. Desboro, but—I’d rather 
be just what I am and—your friend.” 

“Tt can’t be,” he said, under his breath. 
But she heard him, looked up dismayed, 
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and remained mute, crimsoning to the tem- 
ples. “This oughtn’t to go on,” he said 
doggedly. 

She said: “ You have not understood me. 
I am different from you. You are not to 
blame for thinking that we are alike at 
heart; but nevertheless it is a mistake. I 
can be what I will—not what I once seemed 
to be—for a moment—with you—” Her 
head sank lower and remained bowed; and 
he saw her slender hands tightening on the 
arm of the chair. “I—I’ve got to be 
honest,” she said under her breath. “I’ve 
got to be—in every way. I know it per- 
fectly well, Mr. Desboro. Men seem to be 
different—I don’t know why. But they 
seem to be, usually. And all I want is to 
remain friends with you—and to remember 
that we are friends when I am at work 
somewhere. I just want to be what I am, 
a business woman with sufficient character 
and intelligence to be your friend quietly— 
not even for one evening in competition 
with women of a different life—women with 
wit and beauty and charm and savoir- 
faire—” 

“* Jacqueline!” he broke out impulsively. 
““T want you to be a guest here. Won’t you 
let me arrange with some old gorgon to 
chaperon you? I candoit! And with the 
gorgon’s head on your moral shield you can 
silence anybody!” 

He began to laugh; she sat twisting her 
fingers on her lap and looking up at him in 
a lovely, distressed sort of way, so adorably 
perplexed and yet so pliable, so soft, and 
so apprehensive that his laughter died on 
his lips, and he sat looking down at her in 
silence. 

After a while he spoke again, almost me- 
chanically: 

“T’m trying to think how we can best be 
on equal terms, Jacqueline. That is all. 
After your work is done here, I want to see 
you here and elsewhere—I want you to come 
back at intervals, as my guest. Other 
people will ask you. Other people must be 
here, too, when you are. I know some who 
will accept you on your merits—if you are 
properly chaperoned. That is all I am 
thinking about. It’s fairer to you.” 

But even to himself his motive was not 
clear—only the rather confused idea per- 
sisted that women in his own world knew 
how to take care of themselves, whatever 
they chose fo do about it—that Jacqueline 
would stand a fairer chance with herself, 














and with him, whatever his intentions might 
really be. It would be a squarer deal, that 
was all. 

She sat thinking, one slim forefinger 
crooked under her chin, and the errant lock 
curling against her cheek. Then she raised 
her head and looked at him. 

“Do you think it best?” 

“Yes, you adorable little thing!” 

She managed to sustain his gaze. “Could 
you find a lady gorgon?” 

“Tam sure I can. Shall I?” 

“Tea 

A moment later Farris announced lunch- 
eon. The four-footed inhabitants of Silver- 
wood greeted them at the door, and es- 
corted them to the table, from whence they 
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knew came the delectable things calculated 
to satisfy the inner animal. ‘ 


Vill 


THE countryside adjacent to Silverwood 
was eminently and self-consciously respect- 
able. The fat, substantial estates still 
belonged to families whose forefathers had 
first taken title to them. There were, of 
course, a number of “‘ colonial’ houses, also 
a “colonial” inn, The Desboro Arms, built 
to look as genuine as possible, although only 
two years old, steam heated, and electric 
lighted. 

The majority of the mansions in Silver- 
wood Township were as inofiensively com- 

monplace as the Desboro 
house. Few pre-Revolution- 
ary structures survived; the 
British had burned the coun- 
tryside from Major Lock- 
wood’s mansion at Pound 
Ridge all the way to Bedford 
Village and across to the Con- 
necticut line. With few ex- 
ceptions, Silverwood houses 
had shared the common fate 
when Tarleton and DeLancey 
galloped amuck among the 
Westchester hills; but here 
and there some sad old man- 
sion still remained and was 
reverently cherished, as was 
also the graveyard, straggling 
up the hill, set with odd old 
headstones, upon which most 
remarkable cherubim smirked 
under a gladly permitted ac- 
cumulation of lichens. 

Age, thrift, substance, re- 
spectability—these were the 
ideals of Silverwood; and 
Desboro and his doings would 
never have been tolerated 
there had it not been that a 
forbear of his, a certain disso- 
lute half-pay captain, had 
founded the community in 
1680. This sacred colonial 

fact had been Desboro’s social 
salvation, for which, however, he did not 
seem to care very much. Good women 
continued to be acidly civil to him on this 
account, and also because Silverwood House 
and its estates could no more be dropped 
from the revered galaxy of the county than 
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a star could be cast out of their country’s 
flag for frivolous behavior. 

So worthy men endured him, and irre- 
proachable women grieved for him, although 
it was rumored that he gave parties now 
and then which real actresses actually 
attended. Also, though he always main- 
tained the Desboro pew in church, he never 
decorated it with his person. Nor could 
the countryside count on him socially, 
except at eccentric intervals when his care- 
less, graceful presence made the Westchester 
gaiety seem rather stiff and pallid, and gave 
the thin, sour claret an unwonted edge. 
And another and radical incompatibility: 
the Desboros were the only family of Cava- 
lier descent in the township. And deep in 
the hearts of Silverwood folk the Desboros 
had ever seemed a godless race. 

Now, there had been already some gossip 
among the Westchester hills concerning re- 
cent doings at Silverwood House. Even when 
it became known that the pretty girl whosped 
to and fro in Desboro’s limousine, between 
house and station, was a celebrated art 
expert, and was engaged in cataloguing 
the famous Desboro collection, God-fearing 
people asked each other why Desboro should 
find it necessary to meet her at the station 
in the morning and escort her back in the 
evening; and whether it were actually ob- 
ligatory for him to be present while the 
cataloguing was in progress. 

Westchester womanhood was beginning 
to look wan and worried; substantial gen- 
tlemen gazed inquiringly at each other over 
the evening chess-board; several flippant 
young men almost winked at each other. 
But these latter had been accustomed to 
New York, and were always under suspi- 
cion in their own families. 

Therefore, it was with relief and surprise 
that Silverwood began to observe Desboro 
in furs, driving a rakish runabout, and 
careering about Westchester with Vail, his 
head farmer, seated beside him, evidently 
intent on committing future agriculture— 
palpably planning for two grass-blades 
where only one, or a mullein, had hitherto 
flourished within the memory of living man. 

Fertilizer in large loads was driven into 
the fallow fields of the Desboros; brush and 
hedges and fences were being put in order. 
People beheld these radical preliminaries 
during afternoon drives in their automo- 
biles; local tradesmen reported purchases 
of chemicals for soil enriching, and the sale 
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of all sorts of farm-utensils to Desboro’s 
agent. 

At the Country Club all this was gravely 
discussed ; patriarchs mentioned it over their 
checkers; maidens at bowls or squash or 
billiards listened to the exciting tale, wide 
eyed; hockey, ski, or skating parties gos- 
siped recklessly about it. The conclusion 
was that Desboro had already sowed his 
wilder oats; and the worthy community 
stood watching for the prodigal’s return, in- 
tending to meet him while yet he was far off. 

He dropped in at the Country Club one 
day, causing a little less flutter than a hawk 
in a hen-yard. Within a week he had drifted 
casually into the drawing-rooms of almost 
all his father’s old friends for a cup of tea 
or an informal chat—or for nothing in par- 
ticular except to saunter into his proper 
place among them with all the Desboro 
grace and amiable insouciance which they 
had learned to tolerate, but never entirely 
to approve or understand. 

It was not quite so casually that he 
stopped at the Hammertons’. And he was 
given tea and buns by Mrs. Hammerton, 
perfectly unsuspicious of his motives. Her 
husband came rambling in from the hot- 
houses, presently, where he spent most of 
his serious life in pinching back roses and 
chrysanthemums; and he extended to Des- 
boro a large, flat, and placid hand. 

“Aunt Hannah and Daisy are out— 
somewhere,” he explained vaguely. ‘You 
must have passed them on the way.” 

“Yes, I saw Daisy in the distance, exer- 
cising an old lady,” said Desboro carelessly. 
He did not add that the sight of Aunt Han- 
nah marching across the Westchester hori- 
zon had inspired him with an‘idea. 

From her lair in town, she had come 
thither, for no love of her nephew and his 
family, nor yet for Westchester, but solely 
for economy’s bitter sake. She made such 
pilgrimages at intervals every year, upset- 
ting the Hammertons’ household with her 
sarcasms, her harsh, high-keyed laughter, 
her hardened ways of defining the word 
“spade”—for Aunt Hannah was a terror 
that Westchester dreaded but never dreamed 
of ignoring, she being a wayward daughter 
of the sacred soil, strangely and weirdly 
warped from long transplanting among 
the gay and godless of Gotham town. And 
though her means, after her husband’s 
scared soul had taken flight, were painfully 
attenuated, the high priests and captains 
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among the gay and godless feared her, and 
she bullied them; and they continued to 
foregather from sheer tradition, but with 
mutual and sincere dislike. For Aunt 
Hannah’s name would always figure among 
the names of certain metropolitan dowagers, 
dragons, gorgons, and holy harridans; al- 
ways be connected with certain traditional 
social events as long as the old lady lived. 
And she meant to survive indefinitely, if 
she had anything to say about it. 

She came in presently with Daisy Ham- 
merton. The latter gave her hand frankly 
to her childhood’s comrade; the former 
said: “Hah! James Desboro!” very dis- 
agreeably, and started to nourish herself 
at once with tea and muffins. 

“James Desboro,” she repeated scorn- 
fully, darting a wicked glance at him where 
he stood smiling at her, ‘ James Desboro, 
turning plow-boy in Westchester! What’s 
the real motive? That’s what interests me. 
I’m a bad old woman—I know it! All over 
paint and powder, and with too small a foot 
and too trim a figger to be anything except 
wicked. Lindley knows it; it makes his 
fingers tremble when he pinches crysanthe- 
mums; Susan knows it; so does Daisy. 


And I admit it. And that’s why I’m suspi- 
cious of you, James; I’m so wicked myself. 
Come, now; why play the honest yokel? 


19? 


Eh? You good-looking good-for-nothing 
“My motive,” he said amiably, “is to 
make a living and learn what it feels like.” 

“Been stock-gambling again?” 

“Yes, dear lady.” 

“Lose much?” she sniffed. 

“Not a very great deal.” 

“Hah! And now you’ve got to raise the 
wind, somehow?” 

He repeated, good-humoredly, “I want 
to make a living.” 

The trim little old lady darted another 
glance at him. ‘“Ha—ha!”’ she laughed, 
without giving any reason for the disagree- 
able burst of mirth; and started in on an- 
other muffin. 

“T think,” said Mr. Hammerton vaguely, 
“that James will make an excellent agri- 
culturist.” 

“Excellent fiddlesticks!’’ observed Aunt 
Hannah, “He’d make a good three-card 
man.’ 

Daisy Hammerton said aside to Desboro, 
“Tsn’t she a terror!” 

“Oh, she likes me!” he said, amused. 

“T know she does, immensely. She makes 
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me take her for an hour’s walk every day— 
and I’m so tired of exercising her and listen- 
ing to her—unconventional stories about 
you. 

“She’s a bad old thing,” said Desboro 
affectionately, and, in his natural voice: 
““Aren’t you, Aunt Hannah? But there 
isn’t a smarter foot, or a prettier hand, or 
a trimmer waist in all Gotham, is there?” 
“Philanderer!” she retorted, in a high- 
pitched voice. ‘What about that Van 
Alstyne supper at the Santa Regina?” 

“Which one?” he asked coolly. ‘“Stuyve 
is always giving ’em.”’ 

“Read the Tatiler!’’ said the old lady, 
seizing more muffins. 

Mrs. Hammerton closed her lips tight and 
glanced uneasily at her daughter. Daisy 
sipped her tea demurely. She had read all 
about it, and burned the paper in her bed- 
room grate. 

Desboro gracefully ignored the subject; 
the old lady laughed shrilly once or twice, 
and the conversation drifted toward the 
more decorous themes of pinching back 
roses and mixing plant-food, and preparing 
nourishment for various precocious horti- 
cultural prodigies now developing in Lindley 
Hammerton’s hothouses. 

Daisy Hammerton, a dark young girl, 
with superb eyes and figure, chatted uncon- 
cernedly with Desboro, making a charming 
winter picture in her scarlet felt hat and 
jacket, from which the black furs had fallen 
back. She went in for things violent and 
vigorous, and no nonsense; rode as hard as 
she could in such a country, played every 
game that demanded quick eye and flexible 
muscle. 

Desboro swallowed his tea and took leave 
of his rose-pinching host and hostess and 
their sole and lovely progeny, also, perhaps, 
the result of scientific concentration. Aunt 
Hannah retained his hand. 

“‘Where are you going now, James?” 

‘“‘Nowhere—home,” he said, pretending 
embarrassment, which was enough to inter- 
est Aunt Hannah in the trap. 

“Oh! Nowhere—home!” she mimicked 
him. ‘Where is ‘nowhere home’? Some- 
where out? I’ve a mind to go with you. 
What do you say to that, young man?” 

“Come along,” he said, a shade too 
promptly; and the little, bright, mink-like 
eyes sparkled with malice. The trap was 
sprung, and Aunt Hannah was in it. But 
she didn’t yet suspect it. 
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“Slip on my fur coat for me,” she said. 
“T’ll take a spin with you in your runabout.” 

“You overwhelm me,” he protested, 
holding up the fur coat. 

“T may do that yet, my clever friend! 
Come on! No shilly-shallying! Susan! 
Tell your maid to lay out that Paquin 
gown which broke my financial backbone 
last month! I’ll bring James back to dinner 
—or know the reason why!” 

“T’ll tell you why not, now,” said Des- 

boro. “I’m going to town early this even- 
ing.” 
““Nowhere, home, and then to town,” 
commented Aunt Hannah loudly. “A 
multi-nefarious destination, James; if you 
run into the Ewigkeit by way of a wire fence 
or a tree, I’ll come every night and haunt 
you! But don’t poke along as Lindley 
pokes, or I’ll take the wheel myself.” 

The deaf head-farmer, Vail, who had 
kept the engine going for fear of freezing, 
left the wheel and crawled resignedly into 
the tonneau. 

Aunt Hannah and Desboro stowed them- 
selves aboard; the swift car went off like 
a firecracker, then sped away at such a pace 
that presently Aunt Hannah put her mar- 
mot-like face close to Desboro’s ear and 
swore at him. 

“Didn’t you want speed?” he asked, 
slowing down. 

“Where are you going, James—home, 
or nowhere?” ‘ 

“Nowhere.” 

“Well, we arrived there long ago. Now, 
go home—your home.” 

“Sure, but I’ve got to catch that train.” 

“Oh, you'll catch it—or something else. 
James?” 

“Madam?” 

“Some day I want to take a look at that 
young woman who is cataloguing your col- 
lection.” 

“That’s just what I want you to do now,” 
he said cheerfully. “I’m taking her to New 
York this evening.”’ 

Aunt Hannah, astonished and out of 
countenance, remained mute, her sharp 
nose buried in her furs. She had been 
trapped, and she knew it. Then her eyes 
glittered. ‘“You’re being talked about,” 
= said with satisfaction. “So is she! 

a ! ” 

“Much?” he asked coolly. 

“No. The good folk are only asking each 
other why you meet her at the station with 
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your car. They think she carries antique 
gems in her satchel. Later they’ll suspect 
who the real jewel is. Ha!” 

“T like her; that’s why I meet her,” he 
said coolly. 

“You like her?” ; 

“TI sure do. She is some girl, dear lady.” 

“Do you think your pretense of guileless 
candor is disarming me, young man?” 

“T haven’t the slightest hope of disarm- 
ing you or of concealing anything from you.” 

“Follows,” she rejoined ironically, “that 
there’s nothing to conceal. Bah!” 

“Quite right; there is nothing to con- 
ceal.” 

“What do you want with her, then?”’ 

“Tnitially, I want her to catalogue my 
collection; subsequently, I wish to remain 
friends with her. The latter wish is becom- 
ing a problem. I’ve an idea that you might 
solve it.” 

“Friends with her,” repeated Aunt Han- 
nah. “Oh, my! ‘And angels whisper, 
“Lo! the pretty pair!”’ I suppose! Is 
that the hymn-tune, James?” 

“Precisely.” 

“What does she resemble—Venus or Rosa 
Bonheur?” 

“Look at her and make up your mind.” 

“Ts she very pretty?” 

“T think so. She’s thin.” 

“Then what do you see unusual about 
her?” 

“Everything, I think.” 

“Everything—he thinks! Oh, my sense 
of humor!” 

“That,” said Desboro, “is partly what 
I count on.” 

“Have you any remote and asinine 
notions of educating her and marrying her, 
and foisting her on your friends? There 
are a few fools still alive on earth, you 
know.” 

“So I’ve heard. I haven’t the remotest 
idea of marrying her; she is better fitted 
to educate me than I am her. Not guilty 
on these two counts. But I had thought 
of foisting some of my friends on her. You, 
for example.” 

Aunt Hannah glared at him—that is, 
her tiny eyes became almost luminous, like 
the eyes of small animals at night, surprised 
by a sudden light. “I know what you're 
meditating!” she snapped. 

“T suppose you do, by this time.” 

“You're very impudent. Do you know 
it?” 














“Lord, Aunt Hannah, so are you!” he 
drawled. ‘ But it takes genius to get away 
with it.” 

The old lady was highly delighted, but 
she concealed it and began such a rapid- 
fire tirade against him that he was almost 
afraid it might bewilder him enough to 
affect his steering. 

“Talk to me of disinterested friendship 
between you and a girl of that sort!’ she 
ended. ‘Not that I’d care, if I found mate- 
rial in her to amuse me, and a monthly 
insult drawn to my order against a solvent 
bank-balance! What is she, James; a pretty 
bluestocking whom nobody ‘understands’ 
except you?” 

“Make up your own mind,” he repeated, 
as he brought around the car and stopped 
before his own door-step. ‘I’m not trying 
to tell you anything. She is here. Look 
at her. If you like her, be her friend—and 
mine.” 

Jacqueline had waited tea for him; the 
table was in the library, kettle simmering 
over the silver lamp; and the girl was stand- 
ing before the fire, her hands loosely linked 
behind her back. 

She glanced up with unfeigned pleasure 
as his step sounded outside along the stone 
hallway; and the smile still remained, curv- 
ing her lips, but died out in her eyes, as 
Mrs. Hammerton marched in, halted, and 
stared at her unwinkingly. 

Desboro presented them; Jacqueline 
came forward, offering a shy hand to Aunt 
Hannah, and, bending her superb young 
head, looked down into the beady eyes which 
were now fairly electric with intelligence. 

Desboro began, easily, “I asked Mrs. 
Hammerton to have tea with—” 

“T asked myself,” remarked Aunt Han- 
nah, laying her other hand over Jacque- 
line’s—she did not know just why—perhaps 
because she was vain of her hands, as well 
as of her feet and her “figger.” 

She seated herself on the sofa and drew 
Jacqueline down beside her. 

“This young man tells me that you are 
cataloguing his grandfather’s accumulation 
of ancient tinware.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jacqueline, already afraid of 
her. And the old lady divined it, too, with 
not quite so much pleasure as it usually gave 
her toinspire trepidation in others. Hershrill 
voice was a little modified when she said: 

“Where did you learn to do such things? 
It’s not usual, you know.” 
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‘““You have heard of Jean Louis Nevers?” 
suggested Desboro. 

“Yes!”” Mrs. Hammerton turned and 
looked at the girl again. ‘Oh!’ she said. 
“T’ve heard Cary Clydesdale speak of you, 
haven’t I?” 

Jacqueline made a slight, very slight, but 
instinctive movement away from the old 
lady, on whom nothing that happened was 
lost. 

“Mr. Clydesdale,” said Mrs. Hammerton, 
“told several people where I was present 
that you knew more about antiquities in 
art than anybody else in New York since 
your father died. That’s what he said 
about you.” 

Jacqueline said, ‘‘Mr. Clydesdale has 
been very kind to me.” 

“Kindness to people is also a Clydesdale 
tradition—isn’t it, James?” said the old 
lady. “How kind Elena has always been 
to you!” 

The covert impudence of Aunt Hannah, 
and her innocent countenance, had no sig- 
nificance for Jacqueline—would have had 
no meaning at all except for the dark flush 
of anger that mounted so suddenly to Des- 
boro’s forehead. 

He said steadily: “‘The Clydesdales are 
very old friends, and are naturally kind. 
Why you don’t like them I never under- 
stood.” 

“Perhaps you can understand why one 
of them doesn’t like me, James.” 

“Oh! Ican understand why many people 
are not crazy about you, Aunt Hannah,” 
he said composedly. 

“Which is going some,” said the old 
lady, with a brisk and unabashed employ- 
ment of the vernacular. Then, turning to 
Jacqueline: “‘Are you going to give this 
young man some tea, my child? He requires 
a tonic.” 

Jacqueline rose and seated herself at the 
table, thankful to escape. Tea was soon 
ready; Aunt Hannah, whose capacity for 
browsing was infinite, began on jam and 
biscuits without apology. And Jacqueline 
and Desboro exchanged their first furtive 
glances—dismayed and questioning on the 
girl’s part, smilingly reassuring on Des- 
boro’s. Aunt Hannah, looking intently 
into her teacup, missed nothing. 

“Come to see me!” she said, so abruptly 
that even Desboro started. 

“‘T—I beg your pardon,” said Jacqueline, 
not understanding. 
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“Come to see me!” Aunt Hannah said, so abruptly that even Desboro started. “I—I beg your pardon,” said 
house—one of the Park Avenue kind, which they number instead of calling it the ‘Buena Vista’ or the 
you" mean? Yes orno? Because I really want you. Don't you wish to come?" “I should be 
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I've a rotten little place in a fashionable apartment- 
said Jacqueline 


The old lady looked at her grimly. 
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“Come to see me in town. I’ve a rotten 
little place in a fashionable apartment- 
house—one of the Park Avenue kind, which 
they number instead of calling it the ‘Buena 
Vista’ or the ‘Hiawatha.’ Will you come?”’ 

“Thank you.” 

The old lady looked at her grimly. “What 
does ‘thank you’ mean? Yes or no? Be- 
cause I really want you. Don’t you wish 
to come?” 

“T should be very glad to come—only, 
you know, I am in business—and go out 
very little.” 

“Except on business,” added Desboro, 
looking Aunt Hannah unblushingly in the 
eye until she wanted to pinch him. Instead, 
she seized another biscuit, which Farris 
presented on a tray, smoking hot, and ap- 
plied jam to it vigorously. After she had 
consumed it, she rose and marched around 
the room, passing the portraits and book- 
shelves in review. Half turning toward 
Jacqueline: 

“T haven’t been in the musty old mansion 
for years; that young man never asks me. 
But I used to know the house. It was this 
sort of house that drove me out of West- 


chester, and I vowed I’d marry a New York * 


man or nobody. Do you know, child, that 
there is a sort of simpering smugness about 
a house like this that makes me inclined 
to kick dents in the furniture?” 

Jacqueline ventured to smile; Desboro’s 
smile responded in sympathy. 

“T’m going home,” announced Aunt 
Hannah. “Good-by, Miss Nevers. I don’t 
want you to drive me, James; I’d rather 
have your man take me back. Besides, 
you’ve a train to catch, I understand.” She 
turned and looked at Jacqueline, who had 
risen, and they stood silently inspecting 
each other. Then, with a grim nod, as 
though partly of comprehension, partly in 
adieu, Aunt Hannah sailed out. Desboro 
tucked her in beside Vail. The latter being 
very deaf, they talked freely under his very 
nose. 

“James!” 

“Yes, dear lady.” 

“You gave yourself away about Elena 
Clydesdale. Haven’t you any control over 
your countenance?”’ 

“Sometimes. But don’t do that again 
before her! The story is a lie, anyway.” 

“So I’ve heard—from you. Tell me, 
James, do you think this little Nevers girl 
dislikes me?” 
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“Do you want her to?” 

“No. You're a very clever young one, 
aren’t you? Really quite an expert! Do 
you know, I don’t think that girl would care 
for what I might have to offer her. There’s 
more to her than to most people.” 

“How do you know? She scarcely spoke 
a word.” 

The old lady laughed scornfully. “I 
know people by what they don’t say. That’s 
why I know you so much better than you 
think I do—you and Elena Clydesdale. 
And J don’t think you’re much good, James 
—or some of your married friends, either.” 

She settled down among the robes, with 
a bright, impertinent glance at him. He 
shrugged, standing bareheaded by the mud- 
guard, a lithe, handsome young fellow. “A 
Desboro all over,” she thought, with a 
mental sniff of admiration. 

“Are you going to speak to Miss Nevers?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“About what!” 

“About employing me, you idiot!” 

“Yes, if you like. If she comes up here 
as my guest, she’ll need a gorgon.” 

“T’ll gorgon you,” she retorted wrathfully. 

“Thanks. So you'll accept the—er— 
job?” 

“Of course, if she wishes. I need the 
money. It’s purely mercenary on my part.” 

“That’s understood.” 

“Are you going to tell her I’m merce- 
nary?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, then—don’t—if you don’t mind. 
Do you think I want every living creature 
to detest me?”’ 

“T don’t detest you. And you have an 
unterrified tabby-cat at home, haven’t 
you?” 

She could have boxed his ears as he leaned 
over and deliberately kissed her cheek. 

“T love you because you’re so bad,” he 
whispered; and, stepping lightly aside, 
nodded to Vail to go ahead. 

The limousine, acetylenes shining, rolled 
up as the other car departed. He went back 
to the library and found Jacqueline pinning 
on her hat. 

“Well?” he inquired gaily. 

“Why did you bring her, Mr. Desboro?” 

“Didn’t you like her?”’ 

“Who is she?”’ 

“A Mrs. Hannah Hammerton. She 
knows everybody. Most people are afraid 
of her. She’s poor as a guinea-pig.” 











“She was beautifully gowned,’’ said 
Jacqueline. 

“She always is,” replied Desboro. “ Poor 
Aunt Hannah!” 

“Ts she your aunt?” 

“No, she’s Lindley Hammerton’s aunt— 
a neighbor of mine. I call her that; it made 
her very mad in the beginning, but she 
rather likes it now. You’ll go to call on her, 
won’t you?” 

Jacqueline turned to him, drawing on her 
gloves. “Mr. Desboro, I don’t wish to be 
rude; and, anyway, she will forget that she 
asked me in another half-hour. Why should 
I go to see her?” 

“Because she’s one species of gorgon. 
Now, do you understand?” 

“What!” 

“Of course. It isn’t a case of pin-money 
with her; it’s a case of clothing, rent, and 
nourishment. A microscopic income, sup- 
plemented by gifts, commissions, and odd 
social jobs, keeps her going. What you and 
I want of her is for her to be seen at various 
times with you. She’ll do the rest in talking 
about you— ‘my unusually talented young 
friend, Miss Nevers,’ and that sort of thing. 
It will deceive nobody; but you’ll eventu- 
ally meet some people—she knows all kinds. 
The main point is that when I ask you here 
she’ll bring you. People will understand 
that you are another of her social enter- 
prises, for which she’s paid. But it won’t 
count against you. It will depend on your- 
self entirely how you are received. And not 
a soul will be able to say a word’”—he 
laughed—“except that I am very devoted 
to the beautiful Miss Nevers—as everybody 
else will be.” 

Jacqueline remained motionless for a few 
moments, an incomprehensible expression 
on her face; then she went over to him and 
took one of his hands in her gloved ones, and 
stood there looking intently down at it in 
silence. 

“Well?” he asked, smiling. 

She said, still looking down at his hand 
lying between her own, ‘“‘ You have behaved 
in the sweetest way to me—” Her voice 
gtew unsteady, and she turned her head 
sharply away. 

“Jacqueline!” he exclaimed under his 
breath. “It’s a broken reed you’re trusting. 
Don’t, dear. I’m afraid that I’m like all 
the others.” 

She shook her head slightly, still looking 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Business of Life ’’ will appear in the April issue. 
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away from him. After a short silence, her 
voice returned to her control again. “You 
are very kindto me, Mr. Desboro. Whena 
man sees that a girl likes him—and still he is 
kind to her—it is a wonderful thing to her.” 

He tried to take a lighter tone. “It’s the 
case of the beast born in captivity, Jac- 
queline. I’m only going through the tricks 
convention has taught me. But every in- 
stinct remains unaltered.”’ 

“That is civilization, isn’t it?’ asked 
Jacqueline. 

“Oh, I don’t know what it is—you won- 
derful little thing!” 

He caught her hand, then encircled her 
waist, drawing her close. After a silent 
moment she dropped her big, fluffy muff 
on his shoulder and hid her flushed face 
in the fur. 

“Don’t trust me, will you?” he said 
bluntly. 

“Ne.” 

“ Because 
beast.” 

“‘We—both have to account—sometime 
—to somebody. Don’t we?” she said in 
a muffled voice. 

“That would never check me,’ said 
Desboro bluntly. 

“Tt would me.” 

“Spiritual responsibility?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“What else is there to remember—when 
a girl—cares for a man?” 

“Do you really care very much, Jacque- 
line dear ?” 

Perhaps she considered the question 
superfluous, for she remained silent until his 
nerveless arm released her. Then she lifted 
her face from the muff. It was pale but 
smiling when he met her eyes. 

“T’ll go to see Mrs. Hammerton, some 
day,” she said, “because it would hurt too 
much not to be able to come here when you 
ask me—and other people—like the—the 
Clydesdales. You were thinking of me 
when you thought of this, weren’t you?” 

“In away. A girl has got to reckon with 
what people say.” 

She nodded, pale and expressionless, 
slowly brushing up the violets fastened to 
her muff. 

Farris appeared, announced the time, 
and held Desboro’s coat. They had just 
margin enough to make their train. 


I—I’m an_ unaccountable 














An Agricultural Moses 


By John Temple Graves 


NE of the American dreamers who 
has practicalized his ideals into 
glorious usefulness is Charles 
Simon Barrett, of Georgia, presi- 

dent and idol of twenty-six bundred thou- 
sand American farmers, molded, in great 
part, by his genius and energy into the 
mightiest and most influential agricultural 
body that the world has ever known. 

Forty-six years of age, trim, compact, with 
a pair of black eyes as brilliant and blazing 
with spirit as John Marshall’s or Aaron 
Burr’s—an American farmer to the tip of 
his labor-roughened fingers or to the square 
toes of his heavy shoes—with the perma- 
nent tan of the sun on his clear-cut features 
shaded under his soft slouch hat, and with 
the spring and grace of courage and confi- 
dence in his strong free stride—this is 
Charles Barrett, a romantic figure of power 
and achievement. 

Union City, fourteen miles out of Atlanta, 
is five years old. It was builded by Charles 
Barrett and his official fellows of the Georgia 
Farmers’ Union. It is the bright little cap- 
ital of Farmerdom—the Mecca to which 
stalwart agriculturists and quasi-stalwart 
politicians from all over the land wend their 
way in pursuit of counsel or consolation. 
For the Farmers’ Union now numbers two 
and one-half million members. It stretches 
from Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
in a triumphant sweep across the Middle 
States and the West to the Pacific. Their 
ballots are millions. Their bosoms are one. 

Ten years ago Charles Barrett was 
a young farmer struggling with the new 
methods on his Georgia farm. The farmers 
of America, coming out of a long line of lost 
battles and battered entrenchments behind 
organizations stranded upon politics, had 
reformed their broken ranks in a new and 
hopeful organization born in Texas under the 
name of the Farmers’ Union. Barrett, with 
the quick eye of genius, saw the strong points 
and the great possibilities of the new organi- 
zation at a glance. He joined it at once, 
was elected president of his county Union, 
and two years later was the unanimous 
choice for the presidency of the state Union. 
The young Georgian’s powerful grip on men 
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and affairs pushed the Georgia Union to 
astounding success in members and power. 
The fame of him spread. The farmers had 
found a leader, and they knew it. Thirteen 
months later, without a dissenting voice, 
they voted Barrett into the presidency of 
the National Union. They have re-elected 
him unanimously every year for seven 
years. He has tried to resign. They would 
not let him go. He has pleaded the de- 
mands of his own business affairs. They 
raised his salary and voted him a bonus. 

A few years ago in Birmingham, he tried 
to quit, and a remarkable scene ensued. 
The salary of the president then was a mere 
pittance, scarcely more than that of a com- 
petent clerk in a store. It was character- 
istic of Charles Barrett that he should go 
ahead, pinching himself and his family fora 
cause, with no word of complaint. 

No man would ever have known from him 
that he was square up against a financial 
wall and, sorrowfully, saw that he must yield 
the ambition closest to his heart, in order to 
labor for the loved ones dependent on him. 
By sheerest accident leaders of the organi- 
zation heard of his straitened financial 
condition, and then one of those wonder- 
fully generous things occurred which bind 
strong men together. 

Mr. Barrett, after being renominated, rose 
to address the convention, his voice husky 
with the depth of his feelings. He stated 
that he could not accept re-election, but 
was ready to work and pull as a humble 
follower in the ranks. 

They sent him from the hall, and in half 
an hour the thing was done.. They called 
Barrett back, while a solemn hush fell over 
the great gathering. Then a grim gray 
farmer rose and said: 

“Charlie Barrett, we are not going to give 
you up. We know your trouble, and we are 
going to back youas we should have done long 
ago. The farmers of America need you. We 
have increased your salary to a living figure, 
and we have voted you a thousand dol- 
lars to relieve your immediate pressure. And 
as a still further token of our love, our faith 
in you, our regard for your services, we 
present you with this silver service.” 





John Temple Graves 


The scene that followed was never sur- 
passed outside of a Methodist camp-meeting. 
It is with no soft-spoken diplomacy that 
the young Georgia. farmer of blood and 
iron runs the Farmers’ Union. He can 
be as silken soft as a courtier if he wants 
to, but he is wise enough to know it 
does not pay. He rules his mighty army 
with as fierce a challenge to every farmer 
to do his duty as he rushes at their 
enemies to battle in the open. He does‘not 
hesitate to ridicule them, scold them, 
criticize their methods and their mis- 
takes with hard-headed, daring com- 
mon sense. He caught the great 
gift from the former Georgia 
evangelist, Sam Jones, and learned 
how to flay the farmer sinner and 
make him feel that the castigation is 
for the benefit of his soul and pocket. 
A time ago in a Far Western 
state a man who had been 
trusted in that state organi- 
zation betrayed the trust. 
The farmer president with 
all his worldly-wise ways, 
his knowledge of human- 
ity, his patience with 
human frailties,is singu- 
larly trusting in his own 
nature. He believes men 
to be honest and on the level 
until they prove they are 
not. -Perhaps it is because 
there are no 
crooked kinks 
in his own 
make-up 
that he 
has faith 
in men 
—and 
perhaps 
this is 
why so few 
try to de- 
ceive him 
or to deal 
dishonestly 
in his places 
of trust. 
Barrett 
trusted this 
man, and when 
news reached him 
of the official’s 
sheer dishon- 


Charles S. Barrett, a Georgia farmer, who is president of the 
Farmers’ Union, a national organization with 
nearly three million members 
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esty, white-hot anger seized upon him. He 
rushed West as fast as limited trains would 
carry him, many telegrams preceding him 
with imperative demands on state Union 
officials to meet at one point on a given 
day. And they were there to the man 
when Barrett arrived, for they knew a storm 
was brewing. 

They met him at the depot, escorted him 
to a suite of apartments in a hotel, and 
solemnly seated themselves. Barrett wasted 
no time in preliminaries. He stripped to 

his fighting-clothes, rolled up his sleeves, 
his eyes ablaze, and the words 
fairly shot from him: 
“Gentlemen, I have come this 
long journey to demand that you help 
me put Blank behind the prison bars. 
I sometimes have to use diplomacy, 
sidestep things for the time, 
and used honied words. 
But this is one time and 
one place where I lay 
aside diplomacy and 
talk out in meeting. 
Blank is a scoundrel; 
he has betrayed 
you and the: Union. 
I know he has political 
power in this state, but 
that makes no difference 
with me.. You must help 
me punish him; your re- 
fusal to do so will make you 
the partners of his crime.” 
That man is wearing 
stripes to-day. 
Barrett’s strength 
is in the magnificent 
numbers behind him, 
and his battle-cry is 
unity. He holds 
his great 
organi- 
zation 


them do 

things. 
Hemakes 

the South- 

ern farmer 
hold his cotton 
and not rush 
it under forced 
sales to cheap 
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prices. And the Southern. farmer has work. He would rather plow an acre 
grown rich on the increased price the than make a speech. 
policy has brought. He does the same There is more money in the treasury, and 
with the Western farmer and his grain. there are more men in the Union now than 
He preaches the gospel of self-support ever before—and more faith in Charles 
and the establishment of warehouses and Barrett than in almost any other leader of 
mills. Under his presidency the Farmers’ any other American cause. If he achieves 
Union owns and operates nearly twelvethou- nothing more in life than now stands to his 
sand enterprises of saving value tothe farms. credit, he has sufficient to perpetuate his 
The President of the Farmers’ name among the big and forceful in- 
Union, like the majority : fluences for humanity’s welfare. 
of successful men, is hap- » If you were to say as much to 
pily married. While a him, he’d veto the statement 
young school-teacher instanter and tell you you 
in his own county were talking bosh. But 
and town he met to have held together the 
and won his boyhood farming classes in a com- 
sweetheart, Miss Alma pact, adhesive, fighting 
Rucker. Mrs. Barrett force for seven years 
is herself a woman of by sheer strength of 
culture, ambition, and character and the tremen- 
purpose. She is a real dous’ earnestness of his 
helpmate, and upon no own burning zeal is some- 
living friend does Charles thing—something few men 
Barrett lean for counsel could have accomplished 
and inspiration as upon without breaking 
his loyal and devoted wife. down or throwing 
She has brought him six up the sponge. 
stalwart, sturdy sons, all dedi- If the readers of 
cated to the soil of their native this magazine ever 
Georgia. His domestic life is see the boyish-looking 
ideal. Barrett is not rich, but young Napoleon of the soil, 
he is independent. His Upson they will question the truth 
County farm he declares would of this estimate of his work. 
support his whole family if But if any one of these readers 
they should build an will talk to any one of the 
impassable two and a half million 
wall about American farmers 
it. His tastes ¥® that follow Charles 
are simple, and his Barrett, he will 
wants are few. He be astonished at 
loves work like a the modera- 
glutton, and the tion of this 
tilling of the soil brief biog- 
is his favorite raphy. 







































* He preaches the gospel of self-support and the establishment of warehouses and mills. 
Under his presidency the Farmers’ Union owns and operates nearly 
twelve thousand enterprises of saving value to the farms” 





The sick man awoke with a start and caught at his wife's hand, 
“that awful dream again! ~ 
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“Oh!” he exclaimed, 


Good for the Soul? 
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page 
might happen to you in your home 


stories by Mrs. Van de Water one of the big hits of the magazine. 


we hear nowadays about marriage troubles 


is true, it is high time for such a series of stories. 


in vears have so nearly swamped us by the - 
after the printing of each story. 
**confession’’ between husband and wife. 


literally 


Make the situation yours. 


fiction which makes you see youand yours camera-wise from the printed 
fiction telling of incidents, analyzing feelings and emotions, showing situations which 
that is the kind of writing which has made the Cosmopolitan 


If any considerable part of what 


not divorces, but home bickerings and unhappiness 


In any case, no short stories we have published 


hundreds of letters which have poured in 


In this story Mrs. Van de Water tells what happened after a 


What would you do? 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
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Auther of ‘Why I Left My Husband,” * Why I Left My Wife.” * 


Illustrated by R. F. 


HE sick man turned his head 

wearily and opened his eyes. 

They were large and dark, and 

rested anxiously on the face of 

the woman sitting at the side of his bed. 

She met his gaze with a smile, and laid a 

firm, cool palm on his thin hand, wasted 
by weeks of fever. 

“You have had a nice nap,” she said 

gently. “It does me good to see you sleep 


after all those restless days and nights.” 
“Has the nurse gone out?” he asked 
weakly. 





Why I Left Home.” et 


Schabelitz 


“‘She’s resting, dear, so /Ais nurse,”’ with 
a low laugh, “is caring for you.” 

“Back at your old job, eh?” he murmured 
with a feeble attempt at a smile. “If you 
had not been a nurse, and I a patient, some 
five years back, I might not be here now.” 

Again she laughed indulgently, as one does 
in talking to children or very ill folk. ‘“ You 
probably would not have been,” she agreed. 
“For had I not been a trained nurse, and 
you a patient, we might never have met, 
so we could never have married.” 

The man closed his eyes, and, as the wife 
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watched him, the smile faded from her face. 
She was going back in thoughts to the days 
when she first saw him, summoned to his 
room in the hospital to which he had been 
brought from his bachelor apartments. It 
was the old story of a man falling in love 
with his nurse, she mused. But how happy 
their life together had been! She shivered 
slightly as she remembered from how much 
possible unhappiness and error her marriage 
had saved her. She recalled with a sick 
qualm the temptations to which she had 
been subject; how insidious and alluring 
they were; how familiarity with such may 
rob them of their horror and of the loath- 
someness which abides in them for those who 
have never seen enough of some cold, hard 
facts to become accustomed to them. En- 
vironment, she decided, was certainly much 
stronger than heredity, and, sometimes, 
than principle, and one’s ideas are uncon- 
sciously affected by the persons with whom 
one comes in contact while one is young. 

There had been times during her life as 
a nurse when she had almost let slip her 
faith in goodness, in purity—times when she 
felt that one step more would bring her 
where the lines she had drawn between 
right and wrong would be hopelessly blurred. 
Yet something had held her back; she did 
not know if it had been her innate purity 
or her good taste that had been the restrain- 
ing force. Whatever it was, she blessed it 
now. She could not have married the man 
she loved if she had had some shameful 
secret connected with her youth. Could 
she have brought herself to the point of 
confessing it to him, and would he have for- 
given her if she had? And, if the positions 
had been reversed, and he had told her of 
some dark spot in his life, would she have 
pardoned him? She did not need to ask 
herself that question, for she was sure that 
she could and would forgive him anything 
he did—only she would rather not know if 
he had ever sinned deeply. 

She knew that she was morbid with re- 
gard to the somewhat unimportant mistakes 
she had made during the careless period 
of her life. She had been foolish often, some- 
times indiscreet, never—thank Heaven!— 
wicked. Yet when she fell in love she had 
bitterly regretted her girlish follies, and had 
been so sensitive on the subject that she 
felt almost as if they had been actual sins. 
She recalled this fact now as she sat by the 
sleeping patient who had become her world, 
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her all. 


Her eyes softened as she watched 
him. How she loved him, and how good he 


was, and how generous! She remembered. 
that, when they were first engaged, she had 
spoken of the past in which they had not 
known each other, asking him, tentatively, 
if he was ready to tell her of his youthful 
mistakes, and if he was ready to hear about 
hers. Her heart beat fast as she asked the 
question, and when he answered she felt 
it leap with an ecstasy of relief. 

“The past, dear? What have we to do 
with that? I know you, the dearest, sweet- 
est woman that lives. As for me, I want to 
forget all my youthful mistakes and think 
of myself as I am now, a man who will, God 
willing, make himself as nearly worthy of 
your love as it is in his poor, weak nature 
to be. No, child, we did not belong to each 
other in the past, and why talk of it? I 
never have believed in confessions anyhow. 
They only make unhappiness. When the 
silly or inexpedient things that one has done 
are dead and buried, why dig them up and 
force oneself to look at them? I tell you it 
is a mistake. Don’t you see that I am 
right?” 

Indeed she did, she declared, laying her 
head on his shoulder and closing her eyes 
in a silent prayer of gratitude and of resolu- 
tion to keep this man, whose happiness she 
held, as care-free as he was now. She be- 
lieved she had kept this resolve. She was 
glad to remember that as she sat by him 
to-day; she had been glad to remember it 
through this long illness when he went down 
to the very gates of death, from which, the 
wife told herself triumphantly, she had 
helped snatch him back. The doctors and 
the trained nurse had done their best, but 
she was sure that her watchful love had 
done more. And he was going to get well, 
he was to be hers once more—hers! 

A lump arose in her throat, and the hot 
tears rushed to her eyes. She must not let 
herself think of how near she had come to 
losing him. She must occupy her mind with 
some trifling matter until she could regain 
her self-control. A letter had come for her 
this noon, and she had simply glanced at it, 
then thrust it, without its envelope, into 
her pocket to read later and had forgotten 
it until this moment. Now she drew it 
softly forth and began to read it. It was on 
heavy blue paper, and the address at the 
top of the sheet was emblazoned in brilliant 
gold. The reader sniffed slightly as she 











“Oh, Mr. Keith,” she ejaculated, 


man obeyed her command, leaving her at the door of the saloon with a muttered good night 


smelt the perfumed sheet. To her way of 
thinking, “nice” people did not use scented 
stationery. She remembered that she had 
once met the writer, a handsome, richly 
dressed woman, one of her husband’s 
clients. 

“T am writing,” the note ran, “although 
I am almost a stranger to you, to express 
my sympathy in your husband’s illness and 
to ask you to tell me what you really think 
of his condition. This request may seem 
odd to you, but when I remind you that 
your husband was my lawyer, to whom I 


I feel giddy.” Silently the 


trusted my affairs last year when they were 
in a sad tangle, you may not consider my 
anxious interest unnatural.” 

‘The paper rustled slightly as the reader 
turned a page, and the sick man awoke with 
a start and caught at his wife’s hand. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “that awful dream 
again!” 

Perspiration stood in beads on his fore- 
head, and his breath came in short gasps. 
The woman bent over him, all the trained 
nurse in her alert. 

“Darling!” she said soothingly. ‘Don’t 
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be so frightened! . You have only had an- 
other of those horrid dreams, dear!” 

But still he held her hand tightly. “ Will 
I never get away from them, Margaret?” 
he whispered. 

“Why, of course you will!” smiled his 
wife. “They are very common after a long 
attack of fever such as you have had. Your 
poor brain is weary and anemic, and foolish 
fancies lodge there.” 

“They are always the same fancies,” he 
murmured, “and you are always leaving 
me. You wouldn’t, would you?” 

The wife spoke gently, as to a frightened 
child. “You absurd boy! You know that 
nothing in this world could make me leave 
you, dear. You are my life, you know.” 

His eyes sought hers in an agony of en- 
treaty. “You would forgive me, no matter 
what I should do?” 

“No matter what you should do,” she 
repeated gravely. 

She saw the rising excitement in his eyes 
and, to divert his thoughts, she bent and 
picked up the sheet of scented note-paper, 
which had dropped unheeded while she 
soothed him. As the whiff of perfume 
reached the man’s nostrils he caught his 
breath sharply. 

“Margaret!” he gasped, but his wife, 
attributing his agitation to his distressing 
fancies, checked him by speaking gravely 
and calmly. 

“T want to tell you about this letter,” 
she began. “It concerns you.” 

She got no further, for he broke in quaver- 
ingly, in a high falsetto: 

“Margaret, I know what she’s told you! 
I’ve been afraid of it all the time. That’s 
why I’ve dreamed about it till it’s driven 
me mad! But you just promised to forgive 
me!” 

Her hands grew cold, yet she kept her 
self-control and spoke steadily. ‘I meant 
what I said, Donald, but, dear, please don’t 
try to talk any more now!” 

“T must!” he exclaimed. ‘I must get 
peace or go crazy! I have been unfaithful 
to you—last summer when you were abroad 
with your mother! I didn’t love the woman 
—before Heaven I didn’t! But she was 
- jolly and entertaining, and none too straight 
anyway, and I was horribly lonely here by 
myself, and I used to go to see her a lot. I 
must have had a fit of insanity when it all 
happened! Oh!”—breaking into a sob— 
“since I have been ill I have seen her telling 


you about it, and you pushing me away! 
I broke with her months ago, before you 
came home, and I hate her, hate her! Say 
you forgive me! For God’s sake, say it!” 

He was too excited to note that for an 
instant his wife shrank from him. A mo- 
ment later, she was kneeling by the bed, 
holding the thin and shaking hands in her 
warm clasp. 

“Donald!” she begged, “listen to me. 
I forgive it all, a//, do you hear? I am going 
to try to forget it, and so must you. I ought 
never to have left you alone as I did. I 
thought it at the time, but mother was ill, 
and there was nobody else to take her away. 
But I am to blame, too, Donald, for had 
I stayed with you it would not have hap- 
pened. Please, dear, be quiet or you will 
be ill again, and I could not bear that.” 

Years of training in sick-rooms had taught 
her to keep voice and manner calm under all 
conditions, and the man, his face hidden on 
the arm she slipped under his head, did not 
see the gray, drawn face, the wide eyes, full 
of suffering. She still spoke gently: 

“There was noneed of your telling me this, 
dear, after all, for’—with a moment’s 
hesitation—“ the—woman has not told me. 
If you had not been weak and nervous you 
would not have thought it necessary. You 
and I do not believe in confessions, you 
know. You have always said so.” 

“Ah,” he murmured, “but I did not know 
then what it would be to have such a secret 
from you, and to see you trusting me and 
loving me. And,” with a shudder, “I used 
to wonder if you would loathe me when you 
knew it. I was afraid! I ought to be 
ashamed to say it, but I was afraid!” 

Drawing her arm from under his head, the 
woman rose to her feet, smoothed the 
tumbled pillows, and, turning her chair so 
that her back was to the window, reseated 
herself by the patient, taking his hot hand 
in both of hers. 

“Donald,” she said, gently and calmly, 
“you told me all this because you were 
broken down nervously. But, since it has 
been told, let us try not to think of it any 
more than we have to.” 

“And you will trust’ me again?” he 
pleaded. fz 

She answered simply, “I ought to, for 
no man nor woman knowingly goes into 
hell twice!” 

Her jaw settled into hard lines during the 
silence that followed. It was as if she were 
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holding herself in to keep from screaming. 
Two deep lines ran from the corners of her 
mouth to her chin; she had a haunted, 
hunted look. 

The man, lying with closed eyes, spoke 
again. His voice was weak, but steadier, 
and he drew a long sigh of relief. ‘Thank 
God, I’ve told you!” he breathed. ‘Oh, 
the comfort of confession! Yes, thank God, 
you know it!” 

Great tears welled from beneath his closed 
lids. The wife lifted a glass of water from 
the table by her, poured into it some aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, and, raising his 
head, held it to his lips. 

“Drink some of this, dear,’ she urged. 
“Tt will quiet your nerves. Then you must 
lie still.” 

He obeyed implicitly. As she replaced the 
glass on the table, he looked at her grate- 
fully. 

“T shall get well now,” he whispered. 
“T believe in confession, since it has taken 
that burden off my heart.” 

“And put it on mine!” was her swift 
thought, but she was silent. Sitting by her 
husband, she stroked his hand with gentle, 
magnetic finger-tips, until he, exhausted 
by the strain and stress of emotion, fell 
asleep. 

He was still slumbering when the regular 
nurse came on duty and relieved the wife, 
who, she thought, looked strangely worn 
and old. 

“Try to get a little rest now,” said the 
kind attendant. “You need it.” And the 
wife smiled faintly, although she said noth- 


ing. 


, 


It was the last of May before Donald 
Keith was able to attend to his law business 
again, and he was still so thin and pale that 
his physician suggested that he leave the 
office in care of his partner for the summer, 
and go abroad and try what the change of 
air and scene would do for him. “Your 
wife needs the change, too,” he said. ‘She 
has had a hard winter and great nervous 
and physical strain.” 

“But think of the expense!” exclaimed 
Margaret. “Why not let me stay at home?” 

“Because you need the trip, too,” in- 
sisted the husband. “Yes, dear, we can 
afford it all right, I guess, and we’ll have 
a second honeymoon.” 

So it came about that by mid-June the 
husband and wife were in England. The 
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trip meant unmitigated joy to the man, for 
each day brought to him fresh vigor and 
the delight of again feeling well. Added to 
this was the knowledge that he was too far 
from home to be able to conduct business 
or attend to home-matters, hence he need 
not think of them. His wife, too, though 
less vivacious and care-free than of old, 
was losing a little of the weary look from 
her eyes, a fact which the husband noted 
with relief. 

Three quiet months in the green and 
peaceful English country completed Don- 
ald’s cure and smoothed away some of the 
lines in Margaret’s face. The pair jour- 
neyed leisurely and as they pleased from one 
cathedral town to another, and up into the 
Lake District, finally spending a golden 
week on the Isle of Wight before setting 
forth on their return trip in September. 
During all the weeks since her husband’s 
illness his wife had not, by word or look, 
given any evidence that she remembered 
the confession made by the neurotic pa- 
tient months ago. Nor did the man mention 
the matter until the last night of their 
homeward voyage, as they sat together on 
the deck of the great steamer. It was late, 
but Margaret insisted that the moonlight 
was too beautiful to leave. The corner of 
the deck in which they had placed their 
steamer-chairs was deserted but for them- 
selves, as most of the passengers had gone 
below. The husband and wife chatted at 
times, at other times lay quiet, gazing out 
toward the horizon that seemed to rise and 
fall with the motion of the vessel. After 
a long silence the man spoke gently. 

“Darling,” he said, “there is something 
that I want to say to you, and then we will 
let the matter drop forever. I want to tell 
you that I have never forgotten, and can 
never forget, your goodness, your tender- 
ness, your forgiveness of me, all unworthy 
asI am. _ I did not know that there was in 
all the world such a great, generous, big- 
souled woman as my wife.” 

His voice quivered with feeling, and for 
a moment the wife did not reply. 

“T only tried to forgive you as I hope you 
would forgive me were I to make such 
a confession,” she said, at last, softly. 

“Margaret, there is something I want to 
ask you, and you must tell me the truth 
about it. Is there anything about that 
whole shameful matter that you find hard 
to forgive me, even now?” 
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He waited for her answer, and her silence 
startled him. 

“Margaret!” he repeated. ‘Why don’t 
you speak? Is it true then that, after all, 
a woman cannot quite overlook that one 
sin, that it is the hardest of all for her to 
pardon?” 

“No!” exclaimed the woman, “that is 
not true about me! I may not be able to 
forget it—more’s the pity!—but I hope I 
have forgiven it freely.” 

“And yet there is something that you 
have found difficult to forgive. What is 
it?” 

“ Are you sure you want to know?” The 
question was asked in a hard, strained voice. 

“Yes, tell me, dear.” 

“The hardest thing I have ever had to 
forgive you,” she said slowly, “is that you 
confessed your sin to me. There, that is 
the truth! I would not have told you had 
you not insisted.” 

“Margaret!” the exclamation was full 
of pain. 

“Donald,” she said gently, “I did not 
mean to wound you, but you would have the 
truth, and you know that, when you have 
demanded it, I have always given it to you.” 

“Ah, yes! And just because you love 
the truth it was my duty to tell it to you! 
I did not suspect that you could take this 
view of it. I did not think that you could 
endure a hypocrite.” 

“‘A hypocrite!” she ejaculated. 

“Ves, for that is what I would have been 

had. I not confessed to you. I could not 
endure hearing you call me a good man, 
when I knew I wasn’t; I could not stand 
seeing the look of trust in your eyes when 
I knew that I had proved unworthy. No, 
I had to tell you. I could never have been 
quite happy until I had done so.” 
- “And I have never been quite happy 
since,” said the wife. ‘Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I have always felt that to make 
an unnecessary confession, to shatter need- 
lessly another’s ideal of oneself, is an error. 
It does nobody any good, although it may 
make the sinner more comfortable. It is 
a strange thing that human nature feels less 
guilty when it has taken another into con- 
fidence as to its sins.” 

“Your argument sounds mightily like 
sophistry to me, Margaret,” declared the 
man coldly. 

“And yet,” she reminded him, “if your 
sin hurt your own soul and that of another— 
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how should that sin be washed away by 
your putting it on the heart of a third per- 
son?” 

“Tt seemed right to me,” insisted the 
man. 

’ The wife’s voice quivered slightly as she 
replied. “Perhaps it seemed right because 
you thought I knew the truth already. But, 
you see, I didn’t, and it might have been as 
well to take the chances of my never know- 
ing it.” 

There was a silence, broken by the man. 
“Well, dear,” he said, “it’s all over now. 
If I made you unnecessarily unhappy—” 
He broke off suddenly, and sprang to his 
feet, for, as he spoke, a woman had come 
quickly across the moonlit deck and stood 
in front of Margaret, holding out her hand. 

“Why, Mrs. Keith!” she exclaimed. “I 
saw your husband this evening across the 
dining-room, but I didn’t see you, and I did 
not know that you were on board. By the 
way, I wrote to you when your husband was 
so ill, but perhaps you did not get my let- 
ter?” 

“T got the letter,” Margaret said color- 
lessly, ignoring the outstretched hand. 

Even in the moonlight one could see a 
dark flush sweep over the newcomer’s face. 

“Pardon me,” she said stiffly, “I fear 
Iintrude. Good night!” As she turned she 
stumbled slightly and caught at Donald’s 
arm to steady herself. She laughed with 
affected lightness. ‘Oh, Mr. Keith,” she 
ejaculated, ‘‘please give me your arm across 
the deck! I feel giddy.” 

Silently the man obeyed her command, 
leaving her at the door of the saloon with 
a muttered good night. As he hurried back 
to his wife he saw that she had struggled 
to her feet. She confronted him, hands 
clenched and eyes flashing. 

“What right had you to give her your 
arm?” she demanded. “What right had 
you?” 

“T did it to avoid a scene and because 
a gentleman could not do less,” he explained 
hastily. “I’m sorry this happened, Mar- 
garet, but—” 

She interrupted him sharply. “You 
knew that woman was on board!” she de- 
clared. A road 

‘‘ Margaret, ”’ he protested, “I knew noth- 
ing about it until I caught a glimpse of her 
across the dining-room to-night just as I was 
following you from the table. She did not 
know that I saw her.” 
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Her hands slipped from his shoulders, and she sank, with a great sob, to the floor beside him. The deck was 
deserted here, and the pitiful scene was played out, as are most of the great tragedies 
of life, with only two actors and no witnesses 





The man bowed his head on his arm on the table by which he sat. 


“Good God! 


I know it’s true!” he groaned 


“T wonder,” said his wife hotly, “if you 
are telling the truth!” 

“T never lie to you, and you know I 
don’t!” exclaimed the man angrily. 

“And I once thought I knew you were 
never unfaithful to me—and yet you were!” 
was the bitter retort. 

For a half-minute the pair faced each 
other. Then, with a swift change of feel- 
ing, the woman laid her hands suddenly 
on her husband’s shoulders and gazed 
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agonizedly into his eyes that had, during 

the altercation, grown hard and cold. 
“Oh, Donald, Donald!” she moaned, 

her lips twitchingly nervously, ‘if only I 


had never known! 
known!” ’ 

But he did not speak or move. Her hands 
slipped from his shoulders, and she sank, 
with a great sob, to the floor beside him. 
The deck was deserted here, and the pitiful 
scene was played out, as are most of the 


If only I had never 








great tragedies of life, with only two actors 
and no witnesses. Bending over the wo- 
man, the man lifted her in his arms. As 
he did so, her head fell backward, and the 
moonlight showed him her face. She had 
fainted dead away. 

When, a few minutes later, her conscious- 
ness returned, she was lying where her 
husband had placed her, in her steamer- 
chair. He tried to smile as she looked at 
him. 

“As soon as you feel able to walk, Mar- 
garet,” he said gently, “I will try to get you 
down to your stateroom and into bed. Poor 
girl, you fainted.” 

With all his compassion, he did not kiss 
her as he would once have done. She be- 
liéved that his anxiety had made him forget 
his usual tenderness. 


Six months after the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Keith from the trip abroad 
their son was born. The child lived but 
a few weeks. Two days after his death 
Margaret told her husband that she knew 
he felt, as she did, that they would be hap- 
pier apart. There was nothing, the wife 
remarked dully, to hold them to each other. 
Had the baby lived, she said, with a sudden 
trembling of the voice which she quickly 
controlled, it would have been different. 
“Now,” she added, “‘we are responsible to 
nobody except ourselves.” 

The husband heard her with bent head. 
His silence called forth a gentle protest 
from his wife. 

“Donald,” she urged, “do not force me to 
take the initiative in this matter! Be fair 
with me. I thought this suggestion would 
make things easier for you. You and I have 
always believed that a loveless marriage 
was asin. And you do not love me now. I 
know that.” 
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“And do you love me?”’ he asked sullenly. 
“Not as I once did,”’ was the answer. 
“Let us be frank with each other. Ever 
since that last night on shipboard our rela- 
tions have been strained. You found I was 
not the generous, broad-minded woman you 
believed me to be, and your love changed, 
first to compassion, then to tolerance. I| 
cannot stay here until it becomes aversion.” 

“And you?” 

“T do not want to say anything cruel,” 
went on the woman, “but I had, perhaps, 
idealized you. I had thought you unselfish 
and strong, and when your. confession to 
me proved that you valued your own peace 
of mind more than mine, I tried to put the 
thought from me, remembering the weak- 
ened physical condition and nervousness 
which made you tell me that which I should 
never have known, the story of a sin of 
which you should have kept me ignorant.” 

‘Don’t taunt me with my wrong-doing!”’ 
interrupted the man bitterly. “God knows 
I’ve suffered enough for it!” 

“You know I do not taunt you with it,” 
reproached the woman. “God forbid! 
Your sin was between your soul and Him, 
and nobody else should have known of it, 
nobody else had a right to know of it.”’ 

“Not my wife?” 

“No, your wife least of all! But the 
harm is done now. Our love is dead, killed 
by the foul odors from the disinterred corpse 
of a past trangression. Of your own act you 
changed our lives, our entire world.” 

The man bowed his head on his folded 
arms on the table by which he sat. “Good 
God! I know it’s true!” he groaned. 

The woman looked at him for a moment, 
and a spasm of pain passed over her face. 
She took a step forward as if to go to him, 
then, turning, passed swiftly from the room, 
leaving him alone. 
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ecollections of a Soldiers Wife 


By Mrs.JohnA. Logan... 


Ep1tor’s Notr.—No history of any people is complete without the story of the part its women have 
played in its progress, in both peace and war. Though they stay within their doors, they bear the heat of 
the day’s work and feel the sting of the battle along with those who toil and bleed. Mrs. Logan’s “Recollec- 
tions,” inextricably bound up as they are with the activities of her distinguished husband, show us how one 
Northern woman met the trials incident to our great Civil War. Thecapture of Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, the battle of Shiloh, and the preliminary campaign before Vicksburg occupy her pen in this chapter 


































to come. Now we were to have war in earnest and 
our fill of its horrors. The troops were to know not 
only the hardships of a winter in camp—and that 
winter in Cairo was the most inclement within the 
memory of living men—but of a winter campaign 
under the indomitable leadership of Grant, who took 
the hardy Western volunteers at their word that they 
would rather fight than stand idle. The river being 
closed to navigation, a large flotilla of river-steamers was 
easily mobilized as transports. Finally, orders were issued 
for the whole force to be ready for embarka- 
tion on the 5th of February. 
In a pitiless storm of snow and 
sleet I saw my _ husband’s 
regiment set off. When 
the troops landed, they 
proceeded to surround 
Fort Henry, on the 
Tennessee, which was 
to be bombarded by 
our gunboats. The 
heavily timbered coun- 
try adjacent was largely 
submerged. Quartermas- 
ters’ and ordnance wagons 
had great difficulty in mak- 
ing any progress. The artil- 
lery could scarcely move at 
all. But Grant found this no 
excuse for delay. Fort Henry 
soon succumbed; and he 
pushed forward to the siege 
of Fort Donelson, on the 
Cumberland. 
By this time the ground 
was covered with snow and 
ice. The winds were bitter. 
Officers and men suffered 
the same privations. 
Many died from exposure when 
they were so near the fortifica- 
tions that they could not build 
fires either for warmth or to 


In 1862 General Logan was urged to run for Congress. He refused, boil their coffee, lest they should 
saying, “I have entered the field—to die if need be—for this gov- thus draw the enemy’s lire. 
ernment. Only wounds or sickness kept him out of battle Colonel Logan spent most of 
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Te battle of Belmont was only a foretaste of what was 
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his time in the saddle. When he did have 
a chance to lie down, it was on the ground 
with his saddle for a pillow and his saddle- 
blanket for covering. Thus he contracted 
rheumatism; which finally cost him his life. 
His regiment, the Thirty-first Illinois, and 
Colonel Ransom’s, the Eleventh Illinois, ad- 

vanced side by side. Being short of ammu- 
nition, the two regiments alternated in the 
besieging line. 


MY HUSBAND REPORTED KILLED 


Meanwhile, I awaited at home the result 
of the campaign, knowing full well, in spite 
of his cheerful assurances in his letters to 
the contrary, the nature of the hardships 
that Colonel “Logan was enduring. On 
February 15th came the news that Donelson 
had fallen before Grant’s demand for “‘un- 
conditional surrender’; and then, among 
the heavy casualties, both my husband and 
Colonel Ransom were’ reported as killed. 

I started for Cairo, determined that noth- 
ing should keep me from going to Donelson; 
but at Cairo I learned, after my terrible 
and sleepless journey by rail, that a mistake. 
had been made; my husband should have 
been on the list of the seriously wounded and 
not on that of the dead. I nearly collapsed 
with relief; and when I recovered I was 
more than ever bent on reaching Donelson. 
How badly was my husband wounded? 
Was he havi ing proper care? Who knew as 
well as I how to care for him? 

Orders from Washington were to allow 
nobody on board the transports except on 
strictly military business. But no wife, 
when her husband is wounded, considers 
that any order separating her from him 
need be respected. I hastened to army 
headquarters at Cairo and applied for 
permission to go up the river. The col- 
onel commanding was imperious in his 
refusal. 

My heart was almost broken. I was so 
weary and overcome that I could hardly 
stand on my feet while I addressed this high 
and mighty personage. I was able to say 
in my indignation that I trusted that if 
the exigencies of the service ‘should ever 
send him to the front, and he should be so 
unfortunate as to be seriously wounded, 
military necessity would not prevent Mrs. 
Gra! 1am from going to him. 

‘Th: ank you, madam, but there is no Mrs. 
Graham,” he answered savagely. 
“Tf there was one intended,” I retorted, 
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“5 hope for her sake that she died in her 
infancy. 

I left headquarters fully determined fo 
reacn Fort Donelson if I had to go in a row- 
boat or cross the river and drive overland. 
When I reached the hotel, I found that 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, and Governor 
Morton, of Indiana, had both arrived and 
were chartering steamers to bring the 
wounded and the remains of those who had 
been killed home to their respective states. 
They were together when I called on them, 
and both said that they would be glad to 

take me with them. 

Dear old Colonel Dunlap, Illinois bisdeisiiee 
quartermaster of McClernand’s brigade, 
was also present, and as I passed out of the 
room he followed me into the hall and whis- 
pered to me the name of the steamer which 
was going first and which was then being 
loaded at the wharf. 


HOW I GOT TO FORT DONELSON 


“Slip down to the boat,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell them you are a member of my family 
and that you are to wait for me until I come 
to the boat. After you are on board, hide 
in one of the staterooms, and you will not 
be disturbed, as, in the meanwhile, I will 
give such instructions as will protect you.” 

You may be sure that I lost no time in 
getting to the boat, which to my delight 
I found was under the command of Captain 
Arter. He welcomed me most cordially, 
and understood without asking that I had 
no pass. 

“Come on this steamer,” he said, “and 
you shall see your husband.” 

He conducted me to a stateroom on the 
hurricane deck, where I remained until we 
were under way, when Captain Arter 
knocked on my door and called: 

“The coast is clear. Come down to 
supper.” 

As we steamed up the river, it seemed 
like a shoreless sea of water and ice, the 
river being so high as to extend far outside 
its banks. We arrived at our destination at 
an early hour in the morning, and as we ap- 
proached we saw the Stars and Stripes fly- 
ing over the ramparts of Fort Donelson. 

As we neared the landing our boat al- 
most touched the guards of the decks of 
the Uncle Sam, upon which were General 
Grant’s headquarters. Recognizing me, 
a number of the officers who had come out 
on the deck hailed me, telling me to come 





FRUM AN OLD PRINT 
Fort Donelson, where Grant first 
became known as an uncondi- 
tional fighter—General Smith's 
division charging 


on board, General Grant 
having had both 
Colonel Ransom and 
Colonel Logan car- 
ried to his headquar- 
ters after the surrender. 
Just as soon as it was 
humanly possible I was 
ascending the compan- 
ionway of the Uncle Sam, 
to find my husband lying on a cot next 
Colonel Ransom’s, with his left arm strapped 
to his body. 


Dr. Turner, the 
surgeon who saved 
Logan's life after 


Fort Donelson 


He had been shot through his left 


arm near the point of the shoulder, the rifle ball 
passing through the shoulder joint. Another ball had 
struck the pistol which he carried in his belt, its impact 
nearly breaking his ribs, from which he suffered almost as 
much pain as from the wound in the arm and shoulder. 
Out of 606 men in his regiment who had entered the fight 303 had 


failed to respond to the roll-call the next morning. 


Democrat, leading the men of southern Illinois, 
proved his loyalty to the Union. The gallant 
lieutenant-colonel, J. H. White, had been killed. 
From Logan’s admiring comrades the young 
wife heard the story of how her husband had 
charged at the head of his men; and from 
General Grant a soldier’s professional praise, 
which he made a part of history in his report. 
The surgeon said that my hero would recover. 
I was very happy; and happier still when I 
26 


Thus had a Douglas 


General Logan and his staff. This photograph was 
brigadier-general for his gallantry in that 
of Shiloh. Even then 


learned that he was to.be made a brigadier- 


general. The star on his shoulder formed the 
light of the whole firmament to me. ae 
Hundreds of the soldiers had been taken ill 
with pneumonia and typhoid fever. Trans- 
portation was so limited that General Grant 
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could not send the sick and wounded North as 
rapidly as he desired. He therefore took pos- 
session of the many vacant houses and tried 
to establish hospitals to make the sufferers as 
comfortable as possible with the meager sup- 
plies obtainable, while the thermometer hov- 
ered around zero. 

First I made Colonel Ransom and Colonel 
Logan much more comfortable than they had 
been, for I was not so improvident as to go to 
Colonel Logan empty handed, but had hastily 
laid in clothing, delicacies, and many necessities 
for the relief of the sick and wounded. Being 
the oldest of a family of thirteen, my education 
in caring for the sick and preparing the proper 


Colonel Ransom after the long weary hours of 
suffering and discomfort that they had endured 
from the hour they had dropped on the field. 
As soon as I saw both sleeping quietly, I 
went with some friends to look after those whom 
we knew among the sick and wounded who had 
been carried to the improvised hospitals. We 
also attended the burial service which was held 
over the fallen men of the Eleventh and Thirty- 
first Illinois regiments. While life lasts I shall 
never forget that ceremony, so solemn, so im- 
pressive, and so harrowing. Long trenches had 
been dug by their weary comrades for the inter- 
ment of the deac, whom they had laid side 
by side. Their overcoats and blankets were 
wrapped about their lifeless forms. Tents 
were ripped up to make tarpaulins with 

which to cover them. Chap- 

lains, standing close to the 

center, with uncover- 

ed heads, prayed 

fervently for 

peace to 

the 


taken in the spring of 1862, for Logan, wounded at Fort Donelson (he was made a 
battle), did not get back to the field until the second day of the battle 


he could not put his arm in his sleeve 


diet for invalids had not been neglected. So I 
lost no time in finding the stewards and their 
kitchens. Only those who have had like ex- 
perience can appreciate what a sponge-bath of 
alcohol and hot water, with clean clothes and 
nourishing food, meant to my husband and 


of the gallant fellows laid 

to rest in Mother 

Earth. After the bugler’s } 

long sad note, I turned Lieut.-Col. J. H. White, 
away, shaken with a We eg tts 
unspeakable emotions. Shieatinie 





The fleet 

of steamers 

chartered by 

Governors Mor- 

ton and Yates to 

bring the dead and 
wounded from Fort Donel- 
son home to Indiana and 
Illinois. On one of these Mrs. 
Logan went to her husband, whom 
she found at Grant's 
headquarters 


For many 

days I continued 

my constant vigil over 

Colonels Ransom and 

Logan, as serious complica- 

tions in both cases set in, 

and it required the sur- 

geons’ best skill to save 

them. Meanwhile 

General Grant was 

steadily pushing his 

preparations for con- 

tinuing the expedition 

raow sie-aRvE comgcrioN to Pittsburg Landing, 

Oliver P. Morton,“ war en route to Corinth, 
governor” of Indiana = Mississippi, then the 

headquarters of Beau- 

regard’s army. When Colonel Ransom was 
sufficiently recovered, he was taken North 
to his friends, and, the surgeons succeed- 
ing in finding quarters for Colonel Logan, 
he was removed, as the Uncle Sam had 
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ters camp at 

Cairo before 

Grant left for his 

first big campaign, 

which resulted in the 

capture of Forts Henry 

and Donelson and the 
victory at Shiloh 


to proceed up the 
river with General 
Grant and his staff. 
When the surgeonsand = "™ "™ttt® users 


Richard Yates, the 


great “war govern- 
or” of Illinois 


physicians decided that 
Colonel Logan was able 
to be moved, he was 
taken on board a transport and by exercis- 
ing great care we reached our home, then 
at Murphysboro, Illinois. We had scarcely 
recovered from the fatigue of the journey 
when news was received that a battle was 
soon to be fought at Pittsburg Landing. 
This made General Logan restless as a war- 
steed. He was impatient to undertake the 
new duties which went with his promotion. 
“T must be in it! I must be in it, Mary!” 
he kept repeating. ‘And I am going to 
have my own regiment in my brigade il 
I possibly can.” ; 
Though unable as yet to put his arm in 
his sleeve, heignored my appeals to rest until 
his wound was healed and set out for the 
front. Ina state of utter disgust at the slow 
transportation which had robbed him ot 
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his heart’s desire, he arrived at the Shiloh infinitely disgusted with the turn of 
battlefield late on the afternoon of the events. 

second day (April 7th) of that terrible en- Halleck arrived April 11th to take charge 

gagement, when the in the field, while Grant was relegated to 

General H.W. Hal- Confederates, who the anomalous and unprecedented position 

leck, who robbed had won the ad- of second in command. The prestige of 

pr 4 © vantageonthe first Donelson and Shiloh could not prevail 

Fort Doneleon ‘xy day, were flying against the malicious slanders that Grant 

gat Shiloh “from the field. was a drunkard and the machinations of 

Nobattleof: ambitious officers in Washington who were 

thewar was envious of the reputation his successes had 

harder won. Perhaps Halleck was an excellent 

fought book-soldier and valuable in the organiza- 

onboth tion of clerical details, but my husband and 

sides. his fellow commanders in Grant’s school, 

The fact eager to press Beauregard at every point, 

that one- could only chafe under his dilatory and 

technical methods. 

General Logan’s 

brigade was 

astride 

the Mo- 

bile 


and 


eee! Tr 


' ae me é sail ee 
So a 


The “ Uncle 

Sam,” Grant's 

floating headquarters at 

Fort Donelson, where Colonel Logan was taken after he was wounded 


fourth of the men on the Union side were either killed or 
wounded is sufficient commentary on the character of the 
troops which Grant had made out of the green volunteers. 
For personal reasons I was not sorry.that my husband had 
not been exposed to the risk of death, but it was ever 
a cross to him that he had missed Shiloh. 
“Tf only I had arrived thirty-six hours sooner!” 

he was always saying. 

Halting only long enough to gather up the sick 
and wounded and “bury the dead, Grant moved 
toward Corinth in pursuit of Beauregard’s army. 
General Logan * was given the First Brigade, «wemssssueeueee 
Third Division, Seventeenth Army Corps. He «Unconditional Surrender” Grant after 
was highly pleased with his new command, but the capture of Fort Donelson 
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Ohio Railroad, which ran into Corinth. 
In one of his regiments, the Forty-fifth 
Illinois, known as the ‘‘Lead-Mine”’ Regi- 
ment, were a number of men, formerly rail- 
road employees, who understood the meaning 
of sounds conveyed along the rails. Listen- 
ing with their ears to the rails, they said that 
they could hear empty trains being run 
into Corinth and loaded trains run out. 
Convinced that the Confederates were 
evacuating Corinth and that by a quick 
movement he might not only strike a telling 
blow but perhaps take many prisoners and 
stores, my husband went to Grant and asked 
that he be allowed to advance and feel the 
enemy, and if his conclusions were found 
correct to attack immediately. 


LOGAN THREATENED WITH ARREST 


An hour gained in such a movement might 
be vital, as Grant well understood. He 
wanted to grant my husband’s request. 
Halleck, however, not only disapproved of 
the suggestion, but said that if Logan con- 
tinued his impertinence he would be put 
under arrest for insubordination. No 
general could have been kinder to Beaure- 
gard than Halleck was. Beauregard had 
begun the evacuation of Corinth on the 
25th. On the 30th, when Halleck had com- 
pleted his elaborate plans for attack, it was 
too late. He marched into an empty city. 

Now that splendid army which Grant 
had organized and instilled with the spirit 
of initiative, instead of taking the aggressive 
in the flush of success, was to be dissipated 
by Halleck in the execution of his Fabian 
tactics. The Confederates were awakened 
to their weakness in the West and to the 
danger (emphasized by Farragut’s bold 
operations on the Mississippi) of their 
armies east of the river being cut off from 
the great granary of supplies to the west- 
ward. So they began strengthening their 
defenses and re-enforcing their armies in 
the West. Halleck gave them the time they 
needed for the work. 

After the occupation of Corinth, General 
Logan’s brigade guarded the railroad com- 
munications with Jackson, Tennessee, and 
subsequently engaged in rebuilding the 
railroad to Jackson and Columbus. Mean- 
while the summer of 1862 was passing, and 
the Congressional elections were approach- 
ing. General Logan’s dashing leadership 
in the war had made him not only more 
than ever the particular hero of southern 
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Illinois, but the hero of all Illinois. He was 
urged to become a candidate for representa- 
tive at large in Congress, but he refused in 
a letter in which he made it clear that he 
considered it his duty to remain at the front, 
“T have entered the field—to die if need 
be—for this government,” he wrote, “and 
never expect to return to peaceful pursuits 
until the object of this war of preservation 
has become a fact established. ”’ 

When Sherman, Logan, and others of 
Grant’s loyal subordinates were impatient 
over Halleck’s predominance in Washington 
counsels, Grant could only bid them be 
patient and do their duty and leave time to 
do the rest. It was not long before Abraham 
Lincoln realized the true situation, and ex- 
pressed himself regarding the slanders about 
Grant by saying that he would like to know 
the brand of whiskey that Grant drank, so 
that he might send a supply to all the 
Union generals. On July 11th Halleck was 
appointed general-in-chief of the armies of 
the United States and at once proceeded to 
Washington; and Grant again received 
supreme command. 





MY HUSBAND AGAIN PROMOTED 


In the attempt to take Vicksburg in the 
rear, which Grant made in the fall of 1862, 
my husband was given the command of the 
First Division, forming the right wing of 
the Seventeenth Corps, which bore the brunt 
of the advance, the toilsome marches, 
and the skirmishes. On November 2gth he 
was made a major-general of volunteers; 
and on December 31st he brought his divi- 
sion back to Memphis, Grant’s headquarters, 
after it was found that Vicksburg had been 
too well fortified to be taken without much 
more extensive preparations. 

It was over six months now since I had 
parted from my husband. Meanwhile 
he had been exposed to great hardships; and 
I was bound to see him again if it were pos- 
sible to overcome army red tape and get 
the transportation. I had always believed 
that where there was a will there was a way; 
and the old adage worked out in practice 
for me this time, as it has on many other 
occasions in my busy life. 

A. picture of Memphis of that time is 
a picture of the Cairo of a year previous, 
only with more soldiers and more mud and 
better organization. The men who were 
green recruits then had become hardened 
and tanned veterans. They knew that all 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sanger and their 
daughter Harriet, of Chicago. Miss 
Sanger was a captivating girl; and 
in a place where there were so 
many officers and so few Northern 
women she did not want for at- 
tention. Both General McPherson 
and Colonel F. A. Starring. of the 
Seventy-second Illinois, admired 
her extravagantly. 
One night Colonel Star- 
ring arranged for his regi- 
mental band to serenade 


battles were not fought in an open 
field, according to tactics. They were 
used to hardtack, and most of them 
had that cheery fatalism in the face 
of any vicissitude which character- 
ized men who had been through a 
year’s hard campaign. Officers no 
longer had to study their manual of 
arms overnight in order to know 
how to drill their men next 
day. They had developed 
the military expertness and 
confidence which only . 














Turning the tide at Shiloh. The first day's 
second day Grant directed the fighting and 
Beauregard (top), who succeeded A. S. John- 
General W. T. Sherman, to whom Grant 


PORTRAITS FROM MEFERVE COLLECTION 

battle favored the Confederates, but on the 

drove the enemy from the field. General 

ston in command of the Confederates. 
gave the credit for the victory at Shiloh 


war can give. There was a “sy , Miss Sanger. He called for 
businesslike appearance Miss Sanger, who came 
about the wholearmy. You down to the parlor to 
might well have thought receive him. While 
that war was the usual oc- they were listening 
cupation of this force, to the music they 
which had all the qualities heard cheering. 
which we associate with the One of McPher- 
regular, plus the spirit of son’s staff, taking 
patriotism of the volunteer. it for granted that 
_I found General Logan and the serenade was meant 
his staff staying at the Gayoso for his chief, had notified 
House, as were also Genera! the general. When the 
McPherson and his staff and colonel and Miss Sanger 






















































stepped out on the balcony, there was Mc- 
Pherson bowing his best in acknowledging 
the compliment. Meanwhile the staff officer 
had ordered refreshments to be served .for 
the band, which played all the more earn- 
estly after the repast. 

Miss Sanger, keenly enjoying the situa- 
tion, induced Colonel Starring to allow Mc- 
Pherson to remain in ignorance of the facts. 
But the joke was too good to be kept a 
secret. When McPherson heard the truth, 
he blushed in confusion and chagrin, be- 
cause he was the last soldier in the world 
to play to the galleries. Indeed, I think he 
was the most unassuming and agreeable 
man that I have ever known. He was only 
thirty-four, a West-Pointer, brave to the 
point of recklessness, able and resourceful, 
and one of the most promising as well as 
one of the most popular of the younger 
generals. He and General Logan were de- 
voted to each other. The story of his 
dramatic death before Atlanta, when my 
husband took the initiative at a critical 
moment, belongs to another chapter. 


A ‘“‘BLACK-EYED” REGIMENT 


A few days after the serenade General 
Logan was given as his headquarters the 
Lanier mansion in the outskirts of the city, 
where we were able to have something like 
real home life. A little later, I recall, he 
was occupied with preparing his division 
for review by McPherson. Unhappily the 
troops had been paid off the day before, 
which had had an unfortunate effect on their 
appearance. Not a few had been on a grand 
spree. Among the worst offenders were the 
men of the Eighth Missouri, which had 
been recruited from the water front and the 
warehouses of St. Louis. They were good 
fighters, but hardly trained in gentle man- 
ners. Their commander, Colonel Stephen- 
son, was a lawyer of fine family and educa- 
tion. .The day before the review, as he was 
entering the sutler’s tent, a piece of timber 
fell and struck him on the side of the head. 
When he appeared at the review, his cheeks 
were badly discolored, which gave him 
a sympathetic likeness to many of his men, 
who had black eyes as a result of their per- 
sonal differences in the course of their 
celebration of pay-day. General McPher- 
son was full of fun, and on entering Colonel 
Stephenson’s tent after the review he said, 

“T am surprised to see that you have a 
‘black-eyed’ regiment.” 
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Hard work and exposure had told on 
General Logan's health. He was not really 
well enough to appear at the review; _ but 
nothing could prevent him from being 
present. The next day he had to take to his 
bed with a fever; and I was doubly glad 
that I had come to Memphis, as I was able 
to nurse him back to health. Meanwhile 
I was an amanuensis and confidant in his 
affairs. 


MY JOKE ON COLONEL STOLBRAND 


I frequently acted as messenger, taking 
his orders over to the headquarters’ tent, 
which was on the Lanier grounds. One day 
he wanted a particular paper from his ad- 
jutant-general; and I told him that I could 
go over and get it as well as not. On the 
way, as I passed Colonel Stolbrand’s tent, 
I saw his clerk, Mr. Crutchfield, tied to 
a tree which stood almost in front of it. 
Poor Crutchfield looked the more unhappy 
because he had evidently just recovered 
from adebauch. Unable to resist the appeal 
of his predicament; I ran into the cook’s 
tent, got a butcher-knife, and cut the rope 
to free him. Then I told Crutchfield to go 
to his tent and hide himself as soon as pos- 
sible. Colonel Stolbrand was absent on 
duty somewhere, and when he returned 
could not find out who had cut the ropes 
to free Crutchfield. 

The colonel was a fine type of the German 
disciplinarian, with ruddy complexion and 
sandy hair. He wore the red of the artil- 
lery, and altogether was rather a flaming 
specimen when he rushed into General 
Logan’s room in a towering rage, to report 
to the general that somebody had freed 
Crutchfield from the bonds of discipline 
that were to sober him up. He declared 
that he would discover the culprit at all 
costs. If the offender belonged to the army 
he must be punished. If he was an outsider 
he must be driven from the camp immedi- 
ately. ' 

A few days before, Colonel Stolbrand 
had been telegraphed for to come to meet 
his wife, who was trying to join him, at some 
station above Memphis. The general was 
not inclined to let him go. Colonel Stol- 
brand happened to ask permission in my 
presence, and I said to the general, 

“Oh, let him go; he will be back all right.” 

After my intervention the general did 
let him go, and Colonel Stolbrand was very 
grateful to me. 
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The bullect-torn flag of 
the Thirty-first Illi- 
nois, which Logan 
recruited and led until 
his promotion.—Col. 
C. J.*Stolbrand, of 
General Logan's staff 


The incident in- 
volving Crutch- 
field occurred 
adayortwo 
after his Qa 
return. I 
listened 
quietly to what 
he was saying to the 
general, and when he had finished I said, 

“Now, Colonel, suppose it turns out that 
the person who cut that rope does not 
belong to the army and nobody has any 
authority to drive the person out of the 
camp, what will you do?” 

“I will chase him out at the point of 
my sword,” he answered. 

“T believe there was a man who wanted 
to join his wife a few days ago, and his com- 
manding officer would not consent to let 
him go,” I proceeded. “Somebody spoke 
up in his behalf, and he finally got per- 
mission.” 

When this remark slowly percolated 
through the colonel’s mind, he realized that 
I was the guilty one. “Ah, Mrs. Logan, 


my dear lady,” he said, “I have great 

reverence for you, but you must not do 

that thing again, or I shall be obliged to 
make charges against you.” 

The general, who always enjoyed keeping a 
joke on the move, now declared with a dread- 
ful solemnity that if any such thing ever oc- 
curred again he would have the culprit driven 
beyond the lines by adrum corps. This put 
the martinet in a good humor at last. 

But I was not ready to dismiss the sub- 
ject. “Colonel,” I said, “Crutchfield has 
sworn to me that 

he will never 
touch an- 
other 


The Lanier man- 
sion at Memphis, 
General Logan's 
headquarters 
while the army 
was being got 
ready for the at- 
tack on Vicksburg 


drop of liquor 
while he is in 
your command, 
and you know 
that he is a 

very valuable 

man, and Iam 

sure you do not 
wish to part with 
him. Nowprom- 
ise me that you 
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General Logan during the 
Vicksburg campaign 














will inflict a very light punishment on him 
for this misdemeanor and that you will give 
him a chance to keep his oath of total ab- 
stinence in the future.” 

After Memphis, I did not see Crutchfield 
again for many years, until one day when 
I was on a steamer going up the Mississippi 
somebody called me by name from the shore. 
It was Crutchfield. 

“Mrs. Logan, 
shouted. 

Colonel.Stolbrand won his star for gallant 
and soldierly conduct, and continued to 
serve on the general’s staff to the close of 
the war. He was subsequently elected to 
Congress from a district in South Carolina, 
and died in the South a good many years 
ago. 


I am sober yet,” he 


LOGAN THE IDOL OF HIS MEN 


The troops remained in Memphis many 
weeks, and I stayed with the generat until 
they were ready to march. While he was 
down with the fever he worried all the time 
as to what to do to retard the desertions 
arthong his men, who in this period of idle- 
ness were again becoming homesick and 
dissatisfied. His officers kept repeating 
to him that his personal influence could be 
made the strongest possible factor in win- 
ning them back to reason and loyalty. An 
argument from other sources which they 
would not heed would have a powerful in- 
fluence if it came from their leader. In 
short, they believed in John A. Logan, even 
if they did not believe in the government’s 
conduct of the war. 

As soon as it was generally known that 
the general was out of danger and back on 
his feet again, word came that his troops 
were going to serenade him one evening 
after supper in token of their esteem and 
their gratification over his recovery. This 
meant a speech from the balcony, which 
was the opportunity that he wanted. But 
he was not content with an address alone. 
He was determined upon a stirring order, 
to be printed and distributed to the gather- 
ing, in which he would beg the men not to 
disgrace themselves by yielding to the in- 
fluence of appealing letters from wives and 
mothers. 

We had a busy time preparing both the 
address and the order, because he was almost 
too weak to get them into a shape satis- 
factory to himself. It seemed almost as 
though the entire Seventeenth Corps as- 
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sembied on the grounds of the Lanier place 
on that night. Colonel Stephenson was to 
make a little speech to the general, pledging 
the devotion and fidelity of the troops to 
him and voicing their trust that he would 
soon be able to be on duty again. 

We stood on the balcony in front of the 
mansion during the serenade, and after it 
was over and Colonel Stephenson had made 
his address, the general replied with his 
plea, urging his veterans to stand by their 
colors until they were planted on the ram- 
parts of Vicksburg. He said that he knew 
they could do it if they determined to, and 
that he would never order them to do any- 
thing in which he was not willing to take 
the lead. He fulfilled that promise to them 
literally, as he and his command were ever 
in the forefront of the fighting until the 
Mississippi “flowed unvexed to the sea,” 
and, afterward, until Atlanta fell. 

The general had a very delightful staff, 
including Colonel Towne, Colonel Hotaling, 
Colonel Yorke, Captain Loyd Wheaton 
(now retired major-general of the regular 
army, who distinguished himself in the 
Philippines), Major Fred Whitehead, Major 
J. S. Hoover, and Major Holcomb. All 
were untiring in the discharge of their duties 
and in trying to make everything agreeable 
for me. My husband had some cousins in 
his old regiment (the Thirty-first Illinois), 
which was encamped quite a distance from 
where we were staying. Major Hoover 
wanted me to pay them a visit. The gen- 
eral approved of the idea. Indeed, he 
thought it would cheer the men if I should 
visit all the regiments under his command. 
Colonel Hoover had a fine saddle-horse 
which I used on these trips. As a girl on 
the frontier, I had been taught to ride. I 
was still young and full of spirit and liked 
nothing better than a good horse at a 
canter under me. 


MRS. SLOANE’S “‘ JOHN GILPIN” RIDE 


The wife of Colonel Sloane, of the 124th 
Illinois, was also living in the Lanier house. 
She was a nervous, pestiferous woman, 
always interfering and crossing the members 
of her husband’s command. Finally, she 
came very near breaking up the 124th 
altogether, and was only-prevented by the 
colonel’s sending her home. She found out 
that Major Hoover was escorting me on 
my rides and was determined to go along. 
She asked the general if he did not 
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think I ought to have her mine, which was the 
accompany me, and the _ gentler of the two, and 
general, always full of we returned home. 
fun, agreed thatshe The general sus- 
ought by all means. pected that Hoo- 
He ordered Hoover ver had played a 
to provide her with _ trick, and took him to 
a horse and saddle. task. Hoover replied 
Hoover did not want that it was not his 
to do it, as he dis- fault. He had secured 
liked her excessively. the best horse he 


















General J. B. McPher- 
son, General Logan's 
corps commander 
before Vicksburg 
in the summer of 


1863 
























Major J. S. Hoover, 
of General Logan's 
staff, Mrs. Logan s 
escort while at 


Memphis 












could for 
her, and 
he could 
not help it 
if she could 
not ride.. 
For a long 
time after- 
ward the staff 
was regaled, 
but not in the 
general’s pres- 
ence, with Hoover’s 
humorous description 
of Mrs. Sloane’s ride, 
hat off, hair hanging down, 
and clothing all awry. 
Such diversions were 
all we had to break 
the monotony of 
the period of wait- 
ing, with its under- 
current of anxiety 
over the approach- 
ing campaign. The 
day dawned all too 
soon when camp was 
broken for the march to 


would be badly splashed, : Lake Providence. I re- 
and th : “- The Gayoso House at Memphis, scene ; ie. 
é at was his plan. ¢¢ : ; ‘ode which Mrs, turned to my homein Illinois 
As she w: of an interesting episode whic rs. wea ae 2 

S she was no longer pre- Logan relates.—Pocket case containing to wait In suspense lor news 
sentable for making a call I  daguerreotypesof “Dolly"and Mrs.Logan Of my husband after every 
took her horse and gave her which the General carried during the war action before Vicksburg. 
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“Ess 
give her a 
John Gil- 
pin ride 
if she in- 
sists upon 
going,’’ 
he declar_d. 

The mud 
made the roads 
a puddle, and 
the morning when 
the three of us set 
out, Mrs. Sloane was 
mounted on an unreliable 
horse. Away he went. 
Mrs. Sloane could not 
ride very well, and it 
was not long before 
she bounced free of 
her saddle, landing 
unhurt, if precipit- 
ately, in the ooze. 

Hoover told 
me that he knew 
she would not 
be injured, the roads 
were so soft, but she 



















































































































DRAWN BY CHARLES BE. CHAMBERS 


With the delicate care of a connoisseur, Wallingford inspected some of the bottles, without touching them, 
and the desire of possession seized him. “It's a shame to move these bottles,” he 

mused, “ but, if this list is correct, they're worth a new home” 
536 (‘“' The New Adventures of Wallingford") 








THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


Among the letters we get every month about Wallingford one from a curious angle came in the 


other day. 


wasn’t a very rich man. Just for fun we showed the letter to Mr. Chester. 


The writer wanted to know whether Wallingford to-day, after all his get-rich schemes, 


**Rich? No,’’ he 


said. ‘* Wallingford, like every other get-rich-quick pirate in the country, will never be rich. At 


heart they are all pikers. 


of life was the old one, ‘a new victim born every minute.’ 


For example, the original Wallingford I knew very well. 


His philosophy 


So why save?’’ In other words, Mr. 


Chester’s Wallingford is the Wallingford who nowadays floods you with glittering circulars about 


gold-mines, oil stocks, and the rest. 


He isa very real person. 


He has cost a lot of us money. 


We have a “‘hunch”’ that that is one reason why a good many people like to read about him 
By George Randolph Chester 
Author of * Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ** The Cash Intrigue," ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


“ O, it tastes too much like a tem- 
perance drink,” criticized Onion 
Jones. “It’s refreshing, it’s 
pleasing, it’s exhilarating; but 
I can’t taste the gin. I like my liquor 
to burn me.” 

“T remember now,” scornfully. com- 
mented Blackie Daw; “you’re the pecan 
who puts tabasco in his whiskey. How do 
you like it, Jim?” 

“Tt’s great!”’ approved Wallingford, sip- 
ping, with relish, at the contents of his tall 
glass. 

“Then I’ll name it after you,” instantly 
offered Blackie. ‘‘I had intended to call it 
a Bermuda, in honor of Onion here, but from 
now on it’s a Jim Wallingford.” 

“When I was a boy, [ used to wonder if 
I'd live to have a drink named after me,” 
chuckled Wallingford. ‘How do you make 
the thing, Blackie?” 

“It’s as easy as spending money,” Blackie 
enthusiastically explained. ‘You take the 
tallest glass you can find, squeeze a whole 
lime into it, peel and all, throw in a chunk 
of ice and a man’s size slug of gin, fill it 
up with a bottle of lemon soda, and order 
another one.” 

“Tastes like a-chaser to me,”’ commented 
Onion Jones, dropping his hat on a chair, 
and revealing the totally hairless head which 
had given him his sobriquet. “I can’t even 


believe the stuff’s intoxicating.” 

“You try that for a chaser, and you'll 
start giving away money,” confidently pre- 
dicted Blackie. 

The gloom of Onion Jones deepened. 
“T’ve already started,” he dismally stated. 
“Unless somebody answers my distress- 





signals, I’ll be giving away fifty thousand 
dollars next Wednesday.” 

The bartender leaned over, and beamed 
with his one good eye. “Which corner will 
you be on?” he wanted to know. 

“‘T’ll be in bed, I think,’ returned Onion, 
“Jim, don’t you want in on this game? 
There'll be at least a fifty-thousand-dollar 
profit to split.” 

“Piker,” reproached Wallingford. 

“Tell me, Onion; I’m not too proud to 
pick up smiall change,” invited Blackie. 

“You may not like the deal because it’s 
legitimate,”’ warned Onion. “I spotted a 
piece of property last winter that’s going to 
be wanted. I paid fifty thousand on it, but 
am not to take title until I pay the balance. 
The day to pungle up is next Wednesday, 
and I’m so broke that I’m rolling my own 
cigarettes.” 

“Fifty thousand’s a good equity,” specu- 
lated Wallingford. ‘How much more. is 
to pay?” 

“Three hundred thousand,” and Onion, 
fingering a lone dollar bill, tried to look gay 
and careless. 

“Good night!” laughed Wallingford, 
pushing back his chair. 

“Why good night?” persisted Jones. 
“The property’s Ar. I had a chance to 
sell it for four hundred thousand. Better 
come in, boys.” 

“T don’t like to use real money,” objected 
Wallingford, looking at his watch. “Ihave 
to go up-town now and buy a wine-cellar.” 

“T hope you fall down with it and break 
iton the way home,” grouchily wished Jones. 

“Cheer up, old boy,” encouraged Blackie. 
“T have ten dollars [’ll loan you.” 
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“You go to the devil!” snapped Jones. 
“You must think it’s fun to lose fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“You can’t lose it all,’? Wallingford in- 
formed him. “It’s too big an equity to be 
skinned out of.” 

“Why is it?” snarled Jones. ‘The owner 
had an offer for the property at more than 
a fifty-thousand-dollar raise, and he can set 
up a claim that my hold on the property has 
cost him more than fifty thousand dollars. 
Boys, if I have to lose that money [’I]—I’ll,”’ 
—he cast about him for some desperate 
threat—“T’ll drink four more of these Jim 
Wallingfords and die!”’ 

“Now we won’t help you,” declared 
Blackie sternly. “A Jim Wallingford is a 
great drink, winter and summer! It mel- 
lows the disposition, soothes the system, 
promotes peace and happiness, and makes 
one dollar look like two! Onion, good-by.”’ 


II 


Mr. EpwarpD FoLceER was that painful 
natural phenomenon, a fat man with deep 
creases in his brow, and he greeted the im- 
pressive J. Rufus Wallingford with the nat- 
ural dislike a slouchy man has for a well- 
groomed one. 

“You can’t tell much by looking at 
Uncle Henry’s wine-cellar,” he stated, 
meeting Wallingford in the vestibule of the 
late Uncle Henry’s residence and not even 
offering to take Wallingford’s high hat. 

“What I came out for is a look,” Walling- 
ford pleasantly reminded him. ‘I don’t 
know of a better way.” 

“T found ‘one,” declared Mr..Folger tri- 


umphantly. “I got a man that knew his 
business. I had a wine-expert out here to 


take an inventory. Here’s the list, and, if 
the goods aren’t as represented, of course 
the sale don’t stand.” 

Wallingford glanced over the voluminous 
invoice, and elevated his eyebrows, in sur- 
prise, as he saw the grand total. ‘“‘Fifty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars,” he 
observed. “I had no idea the collection 
was so valuable.” 

“Neither did I,” acknowledged Folger. 
“However, here’s the catalogue and that’s 
the price, and I won’t sell till I get that 
amount. ”’ 

Wallingford looked over the items with 
growing interest, and his eyes brightened as 
he saw a hundred cases of a fine old vintage 
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champagne which was reputed to pe out of 
existence. 

“T think I'll look at your cellar,” he de- 
cided, and followed the sole heir of Uncle 
Henry down into the basement. 

At the rear of this was a heavy,oak door, 
beyond which, and down a few steps, was 
the best arranged private wine-cellar which 
Wallingford had ever seen. It was almost 
as large as the one he had excavated for him- 
self, at his home in Tarryville, and it was 
filled with case on case, and cask on cask, 
and shelf on shelf. 

With the delicate care of a connoisseur, 
Wallingford inspected some of the bottles, 
without touching them, and the desire of 


“Tt’s a shame to move these bottles,” 
he mused; “but, if this list is correct, 
they’re worth a new home. I had not ex- 
pected to spend so much money for wines, 
however.” 

The new owner reached for the switch 
button. ‘Do you think you’d like to buy 
this. outfit?” he inquired. 

“Possibly,” returned Wallingford in a 
resentful tone. ‘‘Cash, I suppose?” 

‘Spot cash or no sale,” stated Mr. Folger 
airily. ‘I only have use for one kind of 
wealth; real estate. I’m turning every dol- 
lar’s worth of Uncle Henry’s splushings into 
property. It can’t get up in the night and. 
walk away. I got nearly half a million of 
Uncle Henry’s coin in a neat little’ pile, and 
I spend half my days looking for the kind of 
real estate that will just lay still and get 
rich. Do you want this wine?” 

“Tl let you know to-morrow,” said Wal- 
lingford, figuring on how much cash he could 
spare from certain contemplated bond in- 
vestments. 

‘All right,” carelessly agreed Folger, 
with a resentful eye on Wallingford’s big 
diamond cravat-pin and his braggadocio 
expanse of white waistcoat. ‘In the mean- 
time, if I get a chance to sell, at my price, 
I'll sell.” 

Wallingford looked around him longingly, 
and reached for his pocketbook. “I'll give 
you five hundred dollars for a three-day 
option,” he offered, producing the money. 

Mr. Folger took the bills between a flat 
and firm thumb and forefinger. “If we 
hustle, I can get this in the bank,” he 
promptly accepted. ‘Come right up in the 
library and I'll write you the option. You 
don’t want to buy a library, do you?”’ 
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“Unless somebody answers my distress-signals,” said Onion Jones, “I'll be giving away fifty thousand dollars 


next Wednesday.” 


“Not just now,” smiled Wallingford. 
“I’m rather busy with investments my- 
self.” 

“Real estate?’ questioned Folger, as they 
entered the library. 

“Yes,” replied Wallingford, with nothing 
more than the desire to please. 

“What kind?” 

“Manufacturing sites, down near the 
bridge,” answered Wallingford, annoyed at 
having let himself in for a lie which needed 
elaboration, but remembering Onion Jones’s 
crippled deal in time to spare himself the 
trouble of invention. 

“That’s my line,” responded Folger with 
enthusiasm. ‘Rolling lawns and bushy 
trees, and water-side views and sunsets were 
Uncle Henry’s bug, but the fancy price on a 
gentleman’s estate is liable to fluctuate 
every time anybody goes broke on Wall 
Street. What priced site are you dickering 
on just now?” 

“One for three hundred and fifty thou- 


The bartender leaned over. ** Which corner will you be on?” he asked 


sand dollars, but it’s an all-cash proposi- 
tion,”’ responded Wallingford. “I’m afraid 
it’s a little too much for me to finance.” 

“You might let me look it over,” sug- 
gested Folger. “If you can’t swing it, 
maybe I can take part of it.”’ 

“Ves, we'll talk about it,” agreed Wal- 
lingford, thoroughly bored. He suddenly 
paused, and became thoughtful, while Fol- 
ger wrote the option on the wine. Presently 
he grinned. “I may talk with you about 
that property to-morrow,” he said. 

“You don’t mind taking me down in your 
car, do you?” Folger requested, as he 
passed over the option. “I don’t believe I 
can make the bank if I stop to get out my 
own machine.” 

“T’ll take you down with pleasure,’’ Wal- 
lingford courteously prevaricated. ‘‘ You’re 
not afraid burglars will get that five hun- 
dred?” 

“No, I’m afraid Ill lose twenty-four 
hours’ interest on it.” 
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Wallingford chuckled silently. ‘I like 
to do business with a thoroughly careful 
man like you,” he declared, and he grinned 
all the way into the city. 


lil 


WALLINGFORD spent a busy twenty-four 
hours. He held a long and a careful talk 
with Onion Jones; he held an equally careful 
one with Blackie Daw; and he took Eddie 
Folger out to see the manufacturing site. 

“You see, it’s a three-cornered deal,’”’ he 
explained to Folger, as they came. back. 
“Jones has a fifty-thousand-dollar option on 
this property, which is worth four hundred 
thousand to-day if it’s worth a cent; but he 
can’t swing the rest of the deal. Jones 
owes me fifty thousand dollars, and he 
wanted me to take the option and settle- 
ment, but I can’t swing the deal; so here’s 
what I propose: You take over this option, 
in settlement of Jones’s debt to me and I'll 
take your wine, which will square the three 
of us.” 

“T don’t know till I find out more about 
the property,”.speculated the cautious 
Folger; “but, in any event, I’d have to 
have two thousand dollars additional, in 
cash. That wine cellar’s worth fifty-two 
thousand five hundred, remember.”’ 

“All right, ll pay you the difference,” 
laughed J. Rufus. ‘What do you think of 
the property?” 

“T don’t know till my lawyer looks into 
the title and the option,” retorted Folger, 
winking one of his bibulous eyes pro- 
foundly. ‘If it’s all clear, I guess the site’s 
worth three hundred and fifty thousand 
all right.” 

“T should say it is,” insisted Wallingford. 
“The original owner had an offer of four 
hundred thousand for it shortly after Jones 
took the option, but Jones wouldn’t sell at 
that time, and the parties bought another 
site. Now Jones is glad to let go.” 

‘Jones is a pinhead apparently,” judged 
Folger. ‘“‘A man has to be well heeled to 
hold on past a twelve-and-a-half-per-cent. 
profit, and a tin horn never has a right to do 
it. Let’s go and see the original owner.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Wallingford, 
glad that Folger had saved him the burden 
of making the suggestion, and took Folger 
to the resplendent office of young Tad Tees- 
witt, who bowed suavely to the substantial- 
looking Wallingford. 
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“What can I do for you?” he asked, with 
the affability due to a man with such a mag- 
nificent breadth of chest. 

“Nothing for me, thank you,” replied 
Wallingford, mentally placing young Tees- 
witt in his list of future possibilities. ‘It is 
this gentleman who wishes to speak with you 
about the Bilge Street manufacturing site.”’ 

“Oh,” observed the fastidious young Tees- 
witt, with a glance of quite apparent dislike 
at Mr. Folger’s oleaginous face. ‘‘ What 
about it?” 

“T understand you were once offered four 
hundred thousand dollars for it.” 

“T was; by the Dinnismore Fiber Rail- 
road Tie Company.” 

“T see,” nodded Folger, with a glance of 
partial trust at Wallingford. ‘The Dinnis- 
more people afterward bought another 
site?” 

“Yes,” patiently replied young Teeswitt, 
with a puzzled expression. “Mr. Jones 
would not, at that time, sell his option.”’ 

“T see,” pondered Folger, beating a tat- 
too, with his fat fingers, on the edge of young 
Teeswitt’s desk, to that gentleman’s ex- 
treme annoyance. ‘How much will you 
take for a second option?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“That amount to apply on the three hun- 
dred thousand balance of the purchase 
price?” 

“By no means,” smiled Mr. Teeswitt. 
“That amount to apply on a purchase price 
of four hundred thousand.” 

“You don’t want much,” laughed Folger. 
“Why, if Jones defaults on his contract, 
that would give you four hundred and fifty 
thousand for your property.” 

“Mr. Jones’s fifty-thousand-dollar gam- 
ble has nothing to do with the case,” ex- 
plained Teeswitt briskly. “I’ve had a 
bona-fide offer of four hundred thousand 
dollars for the property, which offer I lost 
through him. That lets him out of any 
equity.” 

As they drove away, after Folger had 
declined to purchase a second option, the 
heir to Uncle Henry scratched his head 
thoughtfully. ‘I ought to call on the Din- 
nismore people and ask them if that offer 
was on the level,” he considered; “but I 
guess that letter was enough.” 

“Vou’d better see them about it,’”’ urged 
Wallingford with a chuckle. “A man 
can’t be too cautious these days.” 
“By jing, I will!” decided Folger. 








IV 


Mr. Fotcer bustled in to see Onion 
Jones thirty minutes before his appoint- 
ment with Wallingford. “I had a little 
time on my hands, and thought I might just 
as well run up and see you,” he remarked as 
he introduced himself. ‘Anyhow, I like to 
talk business without a third party always 
present.” 

Onion Jones, who had practised every 
sort of confidence game known to Pinkerton 
or to Burns, sat back and mopped his bald 
head, and studied the thick-eye-lidded 
Folger with the joy of a connoisseur. ‘I’ve 
no objection,” he pleasantly observed. 
“Mr. Wallingford tells me that you had a 
look at that Bilge Street property.” 

“T had three looks,” responded Mr. Fol- 
ger with intense self-approval. “I took 
two separate real estate experts down there 
to give me an opinion, I’ve had my lawyer 
look into the records, including your option, 
and I’m willing to take a chance at a total 
price of three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“That means twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for my option?” inquired Mr. Jones. 

“You’d be doing pretty well at that,” 
advised Folger. ‘You see, your proposi- 
tion isn’t just an option, as I had at first 
supposed; it’s practically a contract sale; 
and, if you don’t come across with the 
three hundred thousand, on Wednesday, 
the seventeenth, the present owner can 
either keep your fifty thousand and throw 
you out of it, or can sue you for the 
balance.” 

“Well?” rumbled Jones belligerently. 

“Well? You’re not prepared to pay the 
balance, and you’d rather save twenty-five 
thousand of your forfeit than to lose it all, 
and run the chance of being sued into the 
bargain.” 

Onion Jones closed his desk, and locked 
it, and stuck the key in his pocket; then he 
told Mr. Folger, with profane emphasis, just 
where he could go. He had studied Uncle 
Henry’s heir quite carefully, before taking 
this step, and was pleased to see that his 
course was correct. 

“There’s no use in getting huffy about it, 
old man,” protested Folger with a thick- 
lipped smile. 

“Tm not huffy!” stated Jones, banging 
his fist on the top of his desk. “I’m just 
sore! Folger, you’re a bluffer! You want 
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that property, and you’re willing to take it 
at the original terms, or you wouldn’t be 
here. You’re merely figuring that you can 
afford to carry the property and I can’t; but 
you don’t know my kind of a sport! I'd 
rather have Teeswitt dish me for the whole 
smear than to have you throw the hooks 
into me for half of it!” 

“That’s foolish,” argued Folger. 

“Maybe so, but I'll stick with it!” blus- 
tered Onion Jones, now sure of his ground. 
‘The only way I’ll do business will be for 
you to take my option in exchange for your 
wine.” 

“T get an additional two thousand dol- 
lars,” insisted Folger. 

‘All right, that was in the bargain,” ad- 
mitted Jones. “Here’s something that 
wasn’t, and it will have to be. My con- 
tract sale, as you choose to call it, expires 
on the seventeenth. When I’ make it over 
to you, an additional clause will have to be 
recorded that your privilege to take title 
expires on the sixteenth.” 

Folger looked at him blankly. “I don’t 
see what you’re getting at,” he puzzled. 

“Just this,” explained Jones. ‘You're 
so particular that I’m going to be. If you 
don’t take up that property, on the six- 
teenth, you can be sued on the contract, 
and, if you’re not solvent, I can be sued as 
the original party to it.” 

“Oh, I see,” laughed Folger. ‘Well, you 
needn’t worry about that. Uncle Henry 
fixed it up for me to be nice and solvent.” 

“How do I know?” retorted Jones. 
“You just now tried to take advantage of 
me to the tune of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and I won’t take a chance. Your op- 
tion has to expire on the sixteenth. If you 
don’t take up the property on that day, I’ll 
have twenty-four hours in which to rustle 
around and try to save myself.” 

“That’s idiotic!”’ pronounced Folger. 
“T won’t do it.” 

“Then you don’t want the property,” 
immediately countered Jones. “There’s 
only one other way I'll fix-it; that is, that 
we take your lawyer and go right over to 
Teeswitt’s. You take up my option and 
two thousand dollars in exchange for a bill 
of sale for your wine, and pay Teeswitt the 
balance on the contract. It’s only a week 
ahead of time.” 

“A week!” scorned Folger. “Do you 
suppose I’m going to lose seven days’ inter- 
est on three hundred thousand dollars?” 
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“Well, the other way you'll only lose one 
day’s interest,” figured Jones. “How much 
would that amount to?” 

Mr. Folger exuded copiously while he 
figured -that intricate, but not unfamiliar 
problem. ‘Thirty-two dollars and seventy- 
one cents,”’ he finally announced, breathing 
heavily. 

Onion Jones promptly pulled a wad of 
bills from his pocket. ‘All right, I’ll pay 
you that amount myself, just for protec- 
tion,” he offered, counting out the money. 

They were still squabbling over this minor 
item when Wallingford came; but, at the 
sight of Wallingford’s two thousand dollars 
cash, balance payment on the wine, he hesi- 
tated. 

“You’d better decide quickly,” urged 
Wallingford. ‘‘There’s still time to get this 
money in the bank.” 

It was the matter of twenty-two cents, 
being the approximate one day’s interest on 
two thousand and thirty-two dollars and 
seventy-one cents, which finally decided the 
deal. 


V 


EDDIE FOLGER was making an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to sell Uncle Henry’s library to 
a peaked-nosed book-collector, who was 
eager about one single volume, when he was 
visited by a tall, slender, black-haired, and 
black-mustached gentleman, who was at- 
tired ‘in a snugly fitting Prince Albert and 
silk-hat outfit, and who gave the name of 
Horace G. Daw. He was very much ina 
hurry, and had an anxious expression in his 
keen black eyes, and he almost breathlessly 
inquired if Mr. Folger was not the present 
owner of that beautiful ocean-view place 
just outside the bay. 

Mr. Folger, scenting money, non-com- 
mittally said that he was. 

“How much will you take for the place?”’ 
immediately asked Mr. Daw. 

“T don’t think I care to sell it,” stated 
Mr. Folger with fine calculation. “It was 
my Uncle Henry’s favorite country place, 
and I’ve about decided to keep it in the 
family.” 

Mr. Daw was visibly disappointed. “I’d 
be willing to pay a hundred thousand for it,” 
he hopefully offered. “To tell you the 
truth, I’m crazy about it! There’s the 
finest place in the world, up on that rock 
point, to play a saxophone.” 
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Mr. Folger went immediately over to the 
peaked-nosed old man, jerked the one 
prized volume out of his hand, and got rid 
of him. “I couldn’t think of accepting any 
amount like that if I did sell the place,” he 
came back and told Blackie confidentially, 
“That would be a ridiculous price, consider- 
ing the view, and the acreage and that 
rocky point, and the fine condition of the 
house.” 

‘‘Possibly,”’ admitted Blackie regretfully. 
“‘T didn’t see inside the house. Suppose we 
run over one day next week and look at it?” 

“Tt would scarcely be worth while,” 
returned Folger, with an indifference which 
was belied by the moisture in his palm. 
“T’d have to think about it for a long time 
before I decided to sell that property.”’ 

Blackie, with the pained distress of an 
infant denied a red lamp or a shiny razor, 
tugged at his mustache. “I might give you 
a hundred and ten thousand for it,’ he 
suggested. 

“That’s not enough,” immediately re- 
fused Folger. “Don’t you want to buy a 
library, Mr. Daw?” 

“No,” hesitated Blackie, looking slowly 
about the big hall. His eyes suddenly 
brightened. ‘‘That’s a bully little bronze 
panther! What’s it worth?” 

Mr. Folger stepped into the library, fol- 
lowed to the door by Blackie. He con- 
sulted an invoice, and slammed it into a 
drawer. 

“‘A thousand dollars,”’ he said. 

“Send it out to my house,” directed 
Blackie with enthusiasm, and, sitting down 
at the table, asked Mr. Folger’s initials and 
wrote him a check. 

“That price does not include packing and 
cartage,” Mr. Folger insinuated, gloating 
over the check, which was two hundred and 
fifty dollars higher than the appraised value. 

“T’ll look after that,” agreed Blackie 
cheerfully. “Now, Mr. Folger, how about 
that ocean-view property? Shall we go out 
and look at it next Monday? I might come 
up a little after I saw the house.” 

“T’ll think it over,” grudgingly granted 
Mr. Folger. “Have a little drink, Mr. 
Daw?” 

“Whiskey, thanks,” accepted Blackie. 
“T seldom drink anything else.” 

“You’relucky,” laughed Folger. “‘There’s 
nothing else in the house, except some min- 
eral waters for chasers. I sold my wine- 
cellar two days ago, to a fellow by the name 
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of Wallingford, and he’s already carted it 
away. I never saw anybody in such a hurry 
to take possession of anything.” 


VI 


THE astute Mr. Folger called on Blackie 
Daw at the business address which had been 
given him, the address, in this case, being a 
room at the big, new Hotel Rialto. Blackie 
had not been in this room for a month, but, 
on this day, he was there at nine o’clock in 
the morning, prepared to wait until mid- 
night if necessary. Mr. Folger called at 
four P. M., having spent the day in readiness 
for a possible visit from Blackie. 

“JT thought you’d come around,” greeted 
Blackie, with great apparent eagerness. 
“T can’t go out to see the house before 
Monday, though. I’m getting a new high- 
power engine put in my racing launch, and 
it won’t be ready until then.” 

“T didn’t call to see you about the house,”’ 
said Folger, with a very slight narrowing of 
his swollen eyes. “I’ve got another statue 
out there that I thought you might like. 
It’s a corker! Girl holding up a ball. I 
hate to part with it myself, but I’d rather 
have eighteen hundred dollars to put into 
live manufacturing sites.” 

“‘T’ll come out and look at it in the morn- 
ing,” promised Blackie. “Say, I’ve been 
thinking it over. I might goas high as a 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars for 
that place, if I liked it.” 

Mr. Folger had quite an obvious struggle 
with himself. ‘Oh, well, I’ll go over with 
yoy Monday,” he finally gavein. ‘“Iwon’t 
promise what price I’ll accept, and I won’t 
even proniise to sell the house at all, but 
we'll look it over.” 

“Thank you!” said Blackie gratefully. 
“We'll start about eleven o’clock. I'll take 
my saxophone along.” 


VII 


AT eleven A.M., on Monday the fifteenth, 
Mr. Daw and Mr. Folger appeared on the 
landing-barge at Blackie’s boat club, and 
prepared to board Blackie’s beautiful white 
cabin launch, the Violet Bonnie; but there was 
a mechanic tinkering with the engine. They 
went into the club-house and had a drink, 
after which Blackie played ‘Home, Sweet 
Home” until thesteward ordered him to stop. 
It was only when Mr. Folger became so 
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impatient that he was almost on the point 
of postponing the expedition, that the me- 
chanic turned over the Violet Bonnie to 
them; but the trip was well worth the wait. 
It was a beautiful, clear day, the launch was 
swift, and the bay was wide. Folger and 
Blackie took turns at the wheel. When 
Folger was steering, Blackie prepared “Jim 
Wallingford” chasers, and into Mr. Fol- 
ger’s he put steadily increasing doses of gin. 

“‘Tha’s the gran’es’ li’] ol’ wishkey!” ad- 
mired Eddie, as they neared Uncle Henry’s 
favorite ocean-view residence. 

“Tt’s a grand morning,” responded 
Blackie dryly, noting the approaching sun- 
set, and speeding up. ‘‘We’ll have to hus- 
tle, Folger, to see that house before dark.” 

““Whash diffensh?” argued Mr. Folger, 
with an uncertain wave of his hands and a 
roll of his wayward eyes. “ Whoo-ee!” 

Blackie slipped the whiskey into the 
locker, but he put a flask in his pocket for 
fear Mr. Folger might run down, ashore, and, 
as soon as they made a landing, they went 
up to the rocky point, where Blackie edified 
himself with a saxophone solo, so doleful as 
to drive the now lachrymose Folger to sobs. 
Frightened, Blackie put up his saxophone 
immediately. Experience had taught him 
that, with men of Folger’s type, the weeping 
stage was but one step ahead of the sleeping 
stage, and it was not yet time for sleep. 

They took a brisk walk to the house, and 
they inspected Uncle Henry’s favorite resi- 
dence, from cellar to attic. It was the fillip 
Folger needed. Asixthsense gave him a cau- 
tious memory for business, and he enhanced 
every valuable point of Uncle Henry’s place 
as shrewdly as if he had been himself. 

By careful work, Blackie kept that con- 
versation going until ten o’clock. He kept 
Folger awake for another hour by a walk 
around the grounds in the moonlight. He 
succeeded in staving off another hour of 
somnolence while getting aboard and under 
way, and then he put the finishing touches 
on Eddie! At two A.M., not even Blackie’s 
weird mixtures of drink would keep Eddie 
awake any longer, so Blackie tumbled him 
into a bunk, with his boots on, and changed 
the course of the Violet Bonnie! 


VIII 
Tue silent lump in the cabin began to 


have perceptions. It found itself trying to 
moisten its dry lips with a rough sub- 





Folger caught sight of Teeswitt’s desk calendar. 


* There's your mistake 


.” he angrily pointed out. “ You've 


torn off an extra leaf on your calendar’ 


stance, which proved, after some contem- 
plative thought, to be a dry tongue. On 
this discovery, the lump tried to lift its head, 
which developed an unexpected pain so sharp 
that toliedown again was the only relief, and 


even that was scant. Eventually the lump 
was able to think even past the throb in its 
temples, and then it gradually made the 
startling discovery that it was Edward Fol- 
ger! Upon this, it opened its eyes, but 
quickly closed them again, seared with the 
pain of the light from a tiny electric bulb. 

Edward Folger lay still and thought a 
while longer. There was a peculiar rocking 
motion to be accounted for, the swishing 
sound of water, and another sound, deep, 
and weird, and mournful! It was a most 
painful effort, but Mr. Folger pushed him- 
self to his feet, and, holding tight to things, 
- made his way to a queer little door, beyond 
which he found a dark-mustached gentle- 
man in the prow of a launch, with his steer- 
ing-wheel lashed on a straight course to- 
ward some distant twinkling lights, and the 


dark-mustached gentleman was playing 
Gounod’s ‘Funeral March,” with great 
enjoyment, on a saxophone which glittered 
brightly in the moonlight. 

“Hello, Folger,” greeted the 
mustached gentleman cheerfully. 
slept longer than I did.” 

Mr. Folger reached for the water-bottle 
by Blackie’s side, and took a copious drink. 
‘What time is it?’’ he husked. 

“T don’t know,” said Blackie indiffer- 
ently. “My watch is stopped.” 

Mr. Folger, still holding on to things, 
crept forward to Blackie’s lamp, and, with 
much effort, produced his own watch. He 
looked at it accusingly for about three min- 
utes, then held it to his ear. “I guess I for- 
got to wind it last night,” he said. “Say! 
I feel rotten!” 

“Have a drink?” suggested Blackie. 

“Water!” exclaimed Folger with a shud- 
der. “I wouldn’t taste a drop of liquor 
diluted with the Atlantic Ocean! It must 
be nearly morning.” 


black- 
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“T don’t know,” Blackie cheerfully re- 
turned. “I had some engine trouble after 
you lay down, and dropped anchor and 
tinkered away for about an hour, then my 
eyes just naturally dropped shut. I went 
to sleep right on deck here. The engine’s 
running fine now! We'll be in in about an 
hour.” 

Folger emptied the water-bottle. “I 
think I’ll go back to the bunk,”’ he decided. 
“Lord, what a head!”’ 


IX 


AT one thirty p.m., Mr. Teeswitt sent out 
word to Mr. Folger that he was busy, and 
would Mr. Folger please leave his message 
‘with the secretary. 

“You tell Mr. Teeswitt I can’t do busi- 
ness of this importance with a secretary,” 
said Mr. Folger with much indignation. 
“T’ve got a three-hundred-thousand-dollar 
certified check to hand him before the bank 
closes. You might jog his memory with 
this,” and he exhibited the check. 

That proceeding brought him an imme- 
diate audience with the reluctant young 
Teeswitt. 

“T don’t see how a man could forget three 
hundred thousand dollars!” growled Folger. 
“T’ve come to take up that Bilge Street 
property.” 

“T don’t see how a man could forget a 
fifty-thousand-dollar option loss,’ retorted 
Teeswitt sharply. “Your chance to take 
up this contract expired on the sixteenth. 
Mr. Jones was half-frantic all day yester- 
day. He spent the day hunting for you. 
This morning he raised three hundred thou- 

sand dollars some way, and took title to the 
property.’ 

“He did!” exploded Folger, then quickly 
put his hand to his head. “Well, all I’ve 
got to say is that you fellows have got your- 
selves in a mess! My option don’t expire 
until to-night, and I’m here with the 
money! Hasn’t my lawyer shown up? He 
was to meet me here at one thirty.” 

“He was here at one thirty yesterday,” 
said Teeswitt. ‘Why, Mr. Folger, I thought 
you thoroughly understood that your option 
expired on Tuesday the sixteenth.” 

“Of course I did!” impatiently rejoined 
Folger. “This is Tuesday, the—” His 
reddened eyes caught sight of Teeswitt’s 
desk-calendar. “There’s your mistake!” 
he angrily pointed out. “You've torn off 
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an extra leaf on your calendar! It says 
Wednesday the seventeenth.” 

Teeswitt looked at him incredulously a 
moment, then handed him the morning 
paper, and pointed out the date-line. 
“Wednesday the seventeenth,” he ob- 
served. ‘You look as if you’d been out late 
last night, Mr. Folger.” 

“Yes, I was,” admitted Folger, in deep 
perplexity. “I’m afraid I accumulated a 
little stew.” 

Teeswitt’s brow cleared. ‘Then I think 
I can solve your puzzle for you,” he ex- 
plained, with aversion. “‘ You were probably 
stewed, as you express it, all day yesterday, 
and it cost you fifty thousand dollars.” 

Folger’s face, already red, crimsoned with 
anger, and he laid a pudgy hand in front of 
Teeswitt on the desk. 

“T’ve been bilked!”’ he hoarsely charged. 
“T don’t quite get this, but the next man 
you'll hear from is my lawyer!” 

“T don’t think he’ll give you much com- 
fort, from what he said yesterday,” smiled 
Teeswitt. “The people you should sue are 
yourself and whoever helped you to get 
drunk.” 

Mr. Folger drew himself up indignantly. 
“Mr. Daw is a gentleman,” he stated; 
“even if he didn’t buy my property. 
Good day.” 


X 


“NEVER mind me, and the interest on 
my three-hundred-thousand-dollar loan,” 
generously offered J. Rufus, in the beauti- 
fully stocked Wallingford wine-cellar. “I'll 
just keep the wine, and you two split the 
cash.” 

“T’m satisfied,” announced Onion Jones, 
sipping at a glass of the finest. “‘ How much 
does it leave us, Blackie?” 

“Tt depends on whether we deduct Jim’s 
twenty-five hundred he paid to Folger, and 
my twenty-eight hundred for the statues, 
and Onion’s_ thirty-two  seventy-onc 
interest.” 

“Be sports and split it, twenty-five thou- 
sand each way,” advised Wallingford. 
“Shall we open another bottle of Uncle 
Henry’s wine, boys?” 

“Not me,” refused Jones. “T'll take a 
little of that thirty-five-year-old rye.’ 

Blackie’s mustache went up in an ecstatic 
grin. “I’ll mix you a ‘Jim Wallingford’ 
chaser,” he offered. 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ will appear in the April issue. 





The Real George M. Cohan 


By Alan Dale 


MAGINE such a very 

habitual ‘“‘meeter” as 
yours truly having a bad case 
of stage-fright at the idea of 
chatting with Mr. George M. 
Cohan! In all these years I 
had never met him, because 
—well, it had never been nec- 
essary. Moreover, in his 
younger days I had not ad- 
mired his work, and in my 
younger days he had never 
admired mine! Now, how- 
ever, I had no qualms. 

“You know, I’m not at 
all crazy about the stage,” 
he said, as he mopped the 
grease-paint from his brow. 
“T didn’t act fora time, but 
my father and mother 


The real George M 
Cohan (top) “making 
up’ the stage George 

Cohan, whose 
songs and antics have 
delighted millions of 
playgoers in all parts 

of the world 


thought it was all wrong. 
They like to act, and I like 
to write for them. So I’ve 
returned, and I’ve been try- 
ing the experiment of play- 
ing without either singing or 
dancing. And I assure you 
that it was quite an experi- 
ment.” 

“Don't you like singing 
and dancing?” I asked, feel- 
ing sure that he didn’t, for 
does a man ever like that in 
which he excels? 

“Tt’s awfully hard work,” 
replied George M. Cohan, 
as his valet helped him to put 
on his coat. “It unfits one 
for anything else, and—well, 
I'd like to do without it.” 
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worry me,” he said. “It has helped 
me a lot, though. You know, 
once upon a time, I was vio- 
linist in a theater orchestra in 
Providence. Yes, really. And 
the violin was my father’s am- 
N bition for me. Not long 
ago we were in a res- 
taurant where a 
y — Violinist 
j was hold- 
' ing forth, 
and father 
said to me, 
“Feat’s 
what I 
wanted 
you to be.’ 
I looked 
at father; 
he was 
quite in 
earnest. 
So I re- 
marked to 
my dad, 
‘Father, 






































“Tm not crazy 
about the stage, 
said Mr Cohan, 
* and would pre- 
fer to write for 
other people” 






** Somehow, I had always 
pictured him as like the 
e characters he portrays 
in his own plays. 
Well, I was quite 
wrong. The real George M Cohan is 
not the dramatized George M. Cohan’ 






















“Perhaps you'll play ‘Hamlet’?” 
I suggested. 

George M. Cohan laughed. “I 
am ambitious,” he said, “but not 
in the ‘Hamlet’ direction. Oh, 
no. I really appreciate good acting, 
and I think I understand it: 
I’m particularly fond of Nat 
Goodwin, and I love real comedy 
work. But, as I said, I’m not crazy about the 
stage, and would prefer to write for other peo- 
ple. That is what I really enjoy.” 

“And what about that popular music of 
yours?”’ I asked, thinking of the George M. 
Cohan ditties that I have heard all over the world. 

The comedian smiled modestly; he didn’t seem 
in the least enthusiastic. ‘My music doesn’t 









































if I had been that vio- 
linist I should now be 
playing here instead 
of eating here, and 
there is quite a differ- 
ence.’ I still play the 
violin—not for publi- 
cation, but as a guar- 
antee of good faith. 
I’ve never done it on 
the stage—I don’t 
dare! Nor do I ever 
compose on the vio- 
lin. I pick out all 
my tunes on the piano 
with one finger.” 

“Haven’t you made 
a lot of money with 
your songs?” I asked 
sordidly. 

George M. Cohan 
reflected; his modesty 
almost awed me. 
Somehow, I had al- 
ways pictured him as 


like the characters he portrays in his 
own plays. I imagined him playing 
himself. Well, I was quite wrong. 
The real George M. Cohan is not 
the dramatized George M. Cohan. 
“T have made some money,” he 

said. “Others have made much 
more. Still, I don’t complain. 
From one song, ‘Little 
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interest me particularly. My ambition now 
is to see all the shows in New York—at all 
the theaters. So far, I’ve not been able to 
do it, but I’m going to play Friday matinées, 
and then I can get ’round a bit. You see, I 
don’t know what’s going on, and as I write 
for the stage I must keep up to date.” 

" It was midnight, and Mr. Cohan, as he 


om 


- got into his overcoat, 
looked as fresh as 

& ? adaisy. He hadn’t 
seen all the New 

York shows. It was 

midnight, and as 

I got into my over- 

coat, I didn’t feel 
as fresh as a daisy 
I had seen all the 
New York shows 
There’s the 
difference. 


A 
. 


= 


| 
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Johnnie Jones,’ I think 
I made about twenty- 
two thousand dollars. 









Yes, I get royalties 
all the time. Even 
from the other side 
I hear occasion- 
ally. They send ,/ 
me checks 4 
amounting to 
ten dollars!”’ 
“Still, your 
songs are 
heard every- 
where on the 
other side?” 
“The Amer- 
icans abroad 
boom them,” 
declared 
Mr. Cohan 
deferentially. 
“It doesn’t 















George M. Cohan as he 
appears when he isn't making 

fun—which is seldom.—Mrs. 
Cohan, and their elder daughter, 
Mary Agnes Cohan 
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A Grace 
of the 
Stage 


come- 
dienne, 
native 
of their 
city, of 
whom 
they 
learned 
to expect 

much. 
She has 
assumed 
feminine 
if leads in all 
“TS my FP ie , sorts and condi- 
crownon ’ 2) ta ag tions of plays, except 
straight?” her ~ ai ia ¥ ' y downright tragedy. From 
girlish majesty aii a: ‘ frivolities like “The Turtle” 
asked, insouciantly, as if oP 3 and “Mademoiselle 
they started to sweep into ne e E, Grace George, Fifi” to Lady Teazle in 
the throne-room for the die. ¥) ow playing the “School for Scan- 
coronation. Bia 4 thepartofJinny aj” is a long jump in 
It was Grace George’s Ri = Pearl in Comp- ten years; yet this viva- 


: : : ’ ton Mackenzie's —. ae . 
line, in the title part He , “Carnival” cious ingénue made it, 
= and in the same decade 


of “Her Majesty,” a 
sort of Never er- sins : compassed marriage, motherhood, 
Land comedy, which, a — 4 and the establishment of that 
dozen or so years ago, first brought . greatest of all her New York suc- 
positively to the ken of New York PHOTOS (c) MOPFRET cesses—a home. 

playgoers a slight, blue-eyed, golden-haired After “Her Majesty,” followed “Under 
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(phere. gta sons, both here and in London, was good augury 
~~. for the memorable début as Lady Teazle in 

& ~<a . e 
“Se December, 1909. Miss George has since 


added Beatrice, in ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ to her classic repertoire. 

She is now happy in the part of Jinny 

Pearl — not merely because it is her 

newest réle, but especially because it is 

about the most modern one, and the 

most human, that has ever fallen to her 

‘ lot. “What still worries me, though,” 

' she confesses, “‘is the ending. You know 

how it is in the book—brutally tragic 

And that tragic climax is logical, poetic 

justice, suppose. But in the play, we 

all find that the murder at the end comes 

as ashock. The audiences seem to lean 

to the happy ending. I don’t know but 

there’s logic in that, 

too. There is a 

lot of win- 

some sen- 





Southern Skies,” 
full of sugar- 
coated senti- 


ment. In 
1905, Miss 
George was 
Louise, in 
me- the all- 
ine, star re- 
Ive vival of 
heir ‘(The 
, of Two Or- 
1s phans,’’ 
° which also 
ed included 
ect Clara Morris. 
That same year 
has she appeared as 
ed Abigail, the girl with a 
al New England conscience, “She h 
di. in a harmless piece that saws 


was a sort of denatured 


ept ‘“ a ~~ feminine leads in 
I La Bohéme.” From 


— 


¢) morvert sa F all sorts and conditions 


ie” this, by way of an inter- of plays, except downright tragedy, and in the same period 
€ vening satire entitled compassed marriage, motherhood, and the establishment 
lle “Clothes,” it was but an- of that greatest of all her New York successes—a home ~ 
es: other step to Cyprienne 
an in Sardou’s “ Divorcons,” timent in laughter, which somehow seems to 
% a sparkling, risqué French make the whole world kin. Why, I never had 
va- comedy réle that brought such a responsive audience in the part as I did 
= the young American ac- the night the property man forgot to put the 
a. tress into direct compari- dummy baby in the cradle, and I was obliged to 
ee son with some leading fondle an enormous bundle of rags that made 
a foreign as well as native it look as if Jinny had had twins! 
comediennes of the time. Grace George laughed at the recollection— 
ler The poise with which _& and, characteristically, there was a note of 
, she met these compari- & wistful, eager inquiry behind her laughter. 


(Cc) MorreTT 
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A Star of 


MARTHA HEDMAN, the twenty- 
three-year-old Swedish “leading 

lady” in “The Attack,” Henri 

Bernstein’s unusual little play 

of French political life, is “a 


daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most. divinely fair,” 
her ancestors being the flaxen- 
haired vikings of the North- 


Martha Hedman—“a 
daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, and 
most divinely fair” 
—leading lady in 
“The Attack,” by 


Henri Bernstein 


land. A wondrous 
swirl of blond 
hair puts her 

deep blue 

eyes in 

ambush 

She 

wears 


furs as nat- 

urally as a New 

York girl does 

chiffon or satin; be- 

neath .which undulate 

the svelte, firm lines of a 

physique nurtured amid 

arctic snows, no stranger 

either to the strenuous 

sports of sledding and 

ski- jumping. Her 

voice is full, frank, 

and dulcet, in an 

utterance made pi- 

quant by just a sus- 

picion of exotic accent, 

punctuated with the al- 

most imperceptible 

pauses inevitable with one 

who up to two years ago 

knew no word of English. 

“Why; yes, I was indeed born 

in Ostersund, in the north of 
Sweden,”’ she tells us, with an 

air of wonderment as to why that 
perfectly natural and ordinary fact 
should interest anyone. “When I was 
in my fifteenth year, I went to live with 


my aunt in Finland. There I first came 


within the-influence of ‘the theater, and 
through the encouragement and instruc- 
tion of the wife of our great Swedish 
dramatist, August Strindberg, put myself 
enthusiastically into the stage career. 
“My first actor-manager was Emil von 
der Osten, a German artist who established 





A Star of the North 


himself in Sweden, and played in our language. The 
first responsible réle [had was Katjuska in Tolstoy’s 
‘Resurrection,’ and the second ' 
was Desdemona in Shake- 

speare’s ‘Othello.’ 

That’s the way it 

is, over there 

—every- 

thing in 

dead 


“A wondrous 
swirl of blond hair puts 
her deep blue eyes in ambush. Her 
voice is full, frank, and dulcet, in 
an utterance made piquant by 
just a suspicion of exotic 
accent ~ 


earnest the moment 
you become a pro- 
fessional, no matter 
how young you are. 
I was three years in 
the Stockholm 
theater, and had an 
immense range of 
experience, though 
almost exclusively 
in serious and heavy 
parts. I always desired to 
play a siren, or something 
piquant—and I still have the 
idea that I could shine in such 
apart. But they never will 
let me. I wonder why?” 
Miss Hedman’s frank 
girlish eyes and ingénue 
eagerness of voice suggested 
the answer; but how could 
it be conveyed to her, at 
this stage of the game, when 
youthfulness is the one in- 
estimable asset? 
“New York is very. kind 
and sympathetic tome. The 
rush and noise and grandeur 


frightened me 
at first; but 
now it 
takes 


the place of the North 
winds—no, not that, but 
something warm and 
bracing—you know what 

I mean—and now I am 
eager to see the rest of 
this country. I do hope 
they will want to keep me 
here! And I wonder if I can 


ever qualify to play Juliet ? 
Ah, that is. a presumptuous 
thought, for perhaps I am too 
foreign for them. No? 


““ When I went to London, 


about a year ago, to visit my 


sister there, I took up English 
without any idea of ever 
using it professionally. Six 
months later, Mr. Charles 
Frohman offered me an 
engagement for America, 
and here I am—I hope 

to stay.”’ 
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HE PRICE HE PAID 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Drawing by Charles A. Winter 


SAID I would have my fling, 
And do what a young man may: 
And I didn’t believe a thing 
That the parsons have to say. 
I didn’t believe in a God 
That gives us blood like fire, 
Then flings us into hell because 
We answer the call of desire. 


And I said: ‘‘Religion is rot, 
And the laws of the world are nil; 
For the bad man is he who is caught 
And cannot foot his bill. 
And there is no place called hell; 
And heaven is only a truth, 
When a man has his way with a maid, 
In the fresh keen hour of youth. 


‘‘And money can buy us grace, 
If it rings on the plate of the church: 
And money can neatly erase, 
Each sign of a sinful smirch.”’ 
For I saw men everywhere, 
Hotfooting the road of vice; : 
And women and preachers smiled on them 
As long as they paid the price. 


So I had my joy of life: 
I went the pace of the town; 
And then I took me a wife, 
And started to settle down. 
I had gold enough and to spare 
For all of the simple joys 
That belong with a house and a home 
And a brood of girls and boys. 
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I married a girl with health 
And virtue and spotless fame. 

I gave in exchange my wealth 
And a proud old family name. 

And I gave her the love of a heart 
Grown sated and sick of sin! 

My deal with the devil was all cleaned up, 
And the last bill handed in. 


She was going to bring me a child, 
And when in labor she cried, 
With love and fear I was wild— 
But now I wish she had died. 
For the son she bore me was blind 
And crippled and weak and sore! 
And his mother was left a wreck. 
It was so she settled my ‘score. 


I said I must have my fling, 
And they knew the path I would go; 
Yet no one told me a thing 
Of what I needed to know. 
Folks talk too much of a soul 
From heavenly joys debarred— 
And not enough of the babes unborn, 
By the sins of their fathers scarred. 


a Riise beled Latte ponaiandie 





DRAWN BY J, N, MARCHAND 


“It's the next afternoon that Faro Nell brings over little Enright Peets, an’ thar's no backin’ away from it, him 
an’ Annalinda shore do constitoote a picture. *Thar's a pa'r to draw to!" says Nell 


to Texas, her eyes like brown diamonds™ 
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“Wolfville” 


In fiction it takes a long time for an author to ‘‘ trade-mark ’” his name so that it is recognized 


at a glance and always stands for the delivery of good goods. And it means all this time 
standard work—on-the-job copy—no fall-down—in a word, the principle followed by alert 
men in any business. So Cosmopolitan keeps adding to its family the ‘‘ trade-markers ’’—the 
top-notchers of the writing and picture worlds. ‘The result? Well, you so far approve the 
idea that to-day Cosmopolitan has more circulation than any two magazine competitors com- 
bined. Quite arecord? We think so—and one to pass as we go on. So here is another 
‘“trade-marker’’—a complete story, telling how little ‘‘ Annalinda’’ came to Red Dog 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 
Author of “Wolfville Days,” ‘ Wolfville Nights,” “ Wolfville Folks,” etc 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand 


Those Differences Between Tutt and Texas Thompson 


HICH they starts the yarn in 
Red Dog,” remarked the Old 
Cattleman heatedly, “that 
the shootin’ that time between 
Tutt an’ Texas Thompson is born of sec- 
tional feelin’, an’ because Texas is a Southern 
gent, while Tutt comes from the No’th. 
Sech explainations is absurd—as Doc Peet 
well says. Also, I’m yere to add that, while 
it’s like them Red Dog outcasts, idle an’ 
mendacious as they be in equal parts, to go 
fulm’natin’ sech fictions, thar ain’t a sylla- 
ble of trooth tharin from soda to hock. The 
flareup has its start in them two children, 
Annalinda Thompson an’ little Enright 
Peets Tutt, an’ what sentiments of rivalry 
nacherally seizes on Tutt an’ Texas as 
parent an’ uncle reespective.” 

“Still, there must have been a degree of 
sectional feeling among you,” I said, more 
by way of stirring my old friend up than with 
any nobler purpose; “coming some of you 
from the South, and others from the North, 
it would have been strange indeed had it 
been otherwise.” 

“Which it’s shore strange then. Them 
Wolfville pards of mine is one an’ all United 
Statesmen. They ain’t Southern men, nor 
No’thern men, nor Eastern men, nor even 
Western men. Likewise, the improodent 
sport who’d go trackin’ ’round, onder- 
takin’ to designate ’em as sech, would 
get toomultuous action, plenty soon and 
plenty of it. 


“Why, take Texas himse’f. Thar’s a fly- 


by-night party pesterin’ ’round camp for a 
spell, who lets on he’s native to the same 
neck of woods as Texas. This yere annoyin’ 
fraud is a heap proud of it, too, an’ makes 
a speshulty of bein’ caught a whole lot. in 
Texas’s company. He figgers it gives him 
a standin’. 

“One mornin’, when only a few of us is 
pervadin’ ’round, he plants himse’f plumb 
comfortable an’ important in a Red Light 
cha’r, an’ followin’ the ’nitial drink for the 
day goes to talkin’ with Texas. 

““As he sets thar, all fav’rable an’ free, 
thar comes trackin’ in a aged Eastern gent, 
who’s been negotiatin’ with Armstrong for 
two or three days, about business concernin’ 
the Noo York Store. The aged Eastern 
shorthorn teeters up to the counter, an’ 
p'litely lets on to Black Jack that he'll 
licker. As he does so, this yere firegilt party, 
who boasts he’s of the same breed as Texas, 
speaks up, sharp an’ coarse, like the bark 
of a dog: 

“Vere, you! 
you-all!’ 

“With that, he onfurls what he preetends 
is his grievances, the same bein’ because of 
somethin’ the aged Eastern ‘sport does or 
don’t do, comin’ over on Old Monte’s stage 
—which they’re fellow passengers that time, 
it seems—an’ next he cuts loose, an’ goes to 
vitooperatin’ an’ reecrim’natin’, an’ pilin’ 
insult on epithet, that-a-way, to beat four 
of a.kind. Which he certainly does give 
that aged Eastern person a layin’ out! 


I wants a word or two with 
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Shore; he’s jest showin’ off at that, an’ tryin’ 
to impress Texas. 

“At the beginnin’, the aged Eastern gent 
stands like he’s dazed, onable to collect him- 
se’f. At last, however, he gets his mental 
feet onder him, an’ allowin’ he won’t stay 
none to listen to no sech tirades, tucks away 
his nose-paint an’ pulls his freight. 

“After he’s gone, the vitooperative party 
wheels so’s to face Texas, an’ says—mighty 
pleasant an’ agree’ble, like the object of the 
meetin’s been most happ’ly accomplished— 
‘Thar, that shows you!’ 

“Whatever does it show?’ Texas asks, 
some grim. 

“Which it shows the difference between a 
No’thern gent an’ a Southern gent. To be 
shore, that old cimarron ain’t half my size 
an’ is twicet my age, but all the same, 
Texas, if he’s from the South, you bet, like 
you an’ me, he’d tore into me, win or lose, if 
he’d got killed!’ 

“*Vou think so?’ says Texas, his eyes 
becomin’ as hard asa snake’s. ‘Now let me 
tell you something, my lion-hearted friend. 
Thar’s brave men South, an’ brave men 
No’th. “Also, thar’s quitters—quitters at 
both ends of that No’thern-Southern trail, 
who'll go into the water like a mink. Ac- 
cordin’ to my experiences, an’ I’ve been 
dallyin’ with hoomanity in the herd for 
quite some time, thar’s nothin’ in that 
geographical bluff of yours at all. More- 
over, I reckons that before I’m through with 
you, seein’ now you’ve got me to goin’, I’ll 
prove it. For a starter then, takin’ your 
say-so for it, you’re a Southern man?’ 

‘““‘Which that’s shore c’rrect,’ the other 
responds, but feeble; ‘you an’ me, as I says 
former, is both Southern men.’ 

‘““* Bueno! Now, as calk’lated to demon- 
strate how plumb onfounded is them thee- 
ries of yours’—yere Texas gets up, an’ kicks 
his cha’r back so’s he’s got room—‘I has 
the pleasure to inform you that you’re a on- 
mitigated horned toad, an’ you don’t dare 
stand up. Yes, sir; you’re onfit to drink 
with a nigger or eat with a dog—an’ you'll 
set thar an’ take it.’ 

“Which that aboosive party, pale as 
paper, certainly does ‘set thar an’ take it,’ 
preecisely as Texas prophesies; an’ after 
glowerin’ at him, red eyed an’ f’rocious for 
a moment, Texas sticks his paws in his 
jeans, an’ sa’nters off. 


“Tt’s jest as well. Why, if that aboosive 


humbug so much as crooks a finger, after 
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Texas takes to enunciatin’ them prop’sitions 
in philosophy, Texas ’d have tacked him to 
the table with his bowie an’ left him kickin’ 
same as them goggled-eyed professors who 
calls themselves nacheralists does some 
buzzin’ fly with a pin. 

““Which if thar’s anything,’ Texas ex- 
plains to Enright later, ‘that makes me tired 
partic’lar, it’s them cracks about No’th an’ 
South. If I was range boss for these yere 
United States, I’d have them deescriptives 
legislated into a cap’tal offense.’ 

“¢Sech observations as that narrow tar- 
rapin onbosoms,’ comments Enright, ‘only 
goes to show how shallow he is. Comin’ 
down to the turn, even that old Eastern 
shorthorn’s walkin’ away from him don’t 
necessar’ly mean a lack of sand. Folks 
does a heap of runnin’ in this vale of tears, 
but upon various an’ varyin’ argyooments. 
A gent runs from a polecat, an’ he runs from 
a b’ar; but the reason ain’t the same.’ 

“Thar’s no sectionalisms in Tutt’s differ- 
ence with Texas, none whatever. Also, while 
it finds, as I holds, its root in Annalinda an’ 
little Enright Peets, it don’t arise from noth- 
in’ which them babies does to one another. 
Two shoats in the same pig-pen, two birds on 
the same bough, couldn’t have got along more 
harmon’ous. The moment Faro Nell brings 
little Enright Peets over to see Annalinda, 
them children falls together like a shock 
of oats, an’ at what times they’re onhobbled 
of fam’ly reestrictions an’ footloose so to do, 
you’d see ’em playin’ ’round together from 
sun-up till dark same as a pa’r of angels. 

“Troo, Annalinda does domineer over lit- 
tle Enright Peets, an’ makes him fetch an’ 
carry, an’ wait on her; an’ thar’s times, too, 
when she shore beats him up with a stick or 
quirt some lib’ral. But what else would you 
expect? I even encounters little Enright 
Peets, down on all fours, an’ Annalinda 
ridin’ him like he’s a hoss. Likewise, she’s 
kickin’ his ribs a heap, to make him go 
faster. But that’s nothin’ more ’n hooman 
nacher; them two babies is only playin’. 

“Not that I’m none so shore it ain’t this 
yere identical spectacle which gives Faro 
Nell the notion of them two marryin’ at 
some footure day. That, however, is mer- 
est surmise, an’ in a manner onimportant. 
What I’d like to get proned into you-all is 
that Texas an’ Tutt’s lockin’ horns, like 
they does, has its single cause in them 
latent jealousies an’ struggles for social 
preecedence, which is bound to occur be- 
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tween a only father an’ a only uncle, whar- 
ever found. Which the one safegyard lies 
in sech a multitoode of fathers an’ uncles as 
renders *em plumb common. To possess 


“* Now, as calk'lated to demonstrate how plumb onfounded is tnem theeries of yours—yere Texas 
gets up, an’ kicks his cha’r back so’s he’s got room—'I has the pleasure to inform you that 
you're a onmitigated horned toad, an’ you don't dare stand up ~ 


but one of each, makes ’em puffed up an’ 
pride blown, an’ engenders a mootual up- 
pishness which before all is over is shore to 
man fest itse’f in war. 

“Thar’s no denyin’, an’ be fa’r about it, 
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but what Tutt has grounds. For goin’ on 
five years he’s been looked up to as the only 
father in camp, an’ for Texas to appear at 
what you-all might call the ’leventh hour, 


an’ go crowdin’ disdainfully into the picture 
on nothin’ more ’n bein’ a uncle, is preepos- 
t’rous. To prance ’round on sech a meager 
oo Soe , 
showin’, puttin’ on the dog he does, an’ all 
in a somber, overbearin’ way, like he’s 










“*Texas, says Boggs, dectainin’ him by the bridle-rein, ‘ you-all beat it into that baby that I'm 


her Uncle Dan. 


packin’ the world on his shoulders an’ we- 
all’ve got to be a heap careful not to do 
nothin’ to him to make him drop it, is in- 
excoosable to the p’int of outrage. No 
rel’tive in the third or fo’th degree is jesti- 
fied to assoome sech sooperiorities; an’ 
Enright tells Texas so, after Peets digs the 
lead out of the thick of his laig. 

“Which we gets orig’nal notice about An- 
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It ll give you something to do comin’ back*™ 


nalinda, when a passel of us, as is our custom 
followin’ second drink-time in the evenin’, 
drifts into the post-office. Some gets letters, 
some don’t; an’ Texas, who asa roole don’t 
have no voloominous correspondence, is jest 
sayin’ that he has the same feelin’ about let- 
ters he has about trant’lers, as bein’ a heap 
more likely to sting you than anything else, 
when the postmaster shoves him out one. 





Alfred Henry Lewis 


“Tt’s from Laredo, an’ when Texas gets a 
glimpse at the mark on it he lets it fall on- 
opened to the floor. 

“It’s my former wife!’ he says, with a 
shudder. ‘Yere she is, startin’ in to get the 
upper hand of me ag’in.’ 

““Nonsense!’ says Peets, pickin’ up the 
letter; ‘it’s from some lawyers. Can’t you 
see their names yere, up in the cornder?’ 

“That don’t mean nothin’,’ Texas whis- 
pers—he’s shore a heap shook; ‘it’d be 
about her speed, as she goes plottin’ afresh to 
ondermine me in my present peace, to rope 
up a law-wolf to show her how.’ 

“ Bein’ urged by Peets, an’ the balance of 
us asshorin’ him we’ll stand pat in his 
destinies, come what may, an’ defend him to 
the bitter finish, Texas manages to open the 
envelope. As he stands thar readin’, the 
scare in his face begins to fade in favor of a 
look of gloom. 

““Gents,, he says, at last, ‘it’s my 
brother Ed. He’s cashed in.’ We ex- 
presses the reg’lation reegrets, an’ Texas 
continyoos, ‘Ed leaves me his baby girl, 
Annalinda—she’s my niece.’ Then, after 
a pause, he adds, ‘This yere shore requires 
consideration.’ 

““These law sharps,’ explains Texas, 
when we’re organized all sociable in the Red 
Light, an’ Black Jack’s come through on 
right an’ reg’lar lines, ‘allows it’s Ed’s dyin’ 
reequest that I take charge of an’ ride herd 
on this infant child.’ 

“*But how about its mother?’ 
Enright. 

“Which it ain’t got none. It’s mother 
dies two years ago. Now Ed’s packed in, 
that baby’s been whipsawed; it’s a full- 
fledged orphan, goin’ an’ comin’.’ 

“* Ain’t thar no rel’tives on the mother’s 
side?’ asks Faro Nell, from over back of 
Cherokee’s check-rack. 

“*Meanest folks, Nellie,’ says Texas, 
‘bar none, between the Colorado an’ the 
Mississippi. You see, they’re kin to my 
Laredo wife, me an’ Ed both marryin’ into 
the same tribe. Which it shows the 
Thompson intell’gence! Thar ain’t a 
Thompson yet who don’t need a guardeen 
constant.’ 

“After no end of discussion, pro an’ con 
that a-way, it’s onderstood to be the gen’ral 
view that Texas ought to bring Ed’s orphan 
baby to Wolfville. 

““<But s’ppose,’ says Texas, ‘that in spite 
of Ed wantin’ me to cast my protectin’ 
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pinions over this infant, its mother’s outfit, 
thinkin’ mebby to shake me down for some 
dinero, objects?’ 

“*In which case,’ says Boggs, who’s 
plumb interested, ‘you sends for me, Texas, 
an’ we mavericks it. You ain’t goin’ to let 
no sech callous an’ onfeelin’ gang as your 
wife’s folks go ’round dictatin’ about Ed’s 
Annalinda child, be you, an’ givin’ you a 
stand-off? Which you’re only tryin’ to ex- 
ecoote Ed’s dying behests.’ 

“Tt’s settled final that Texas, ag’inst 
whatever opp’sition, has got to bring Anna- 
linda tous. That disposed of, it next comes 
nacherally up as a question how, when we 
gets Annalinda safe to Wolfville, she’s goin’ 
to be took care of. 

“*Which the O. K. Restauraw won’t 
do,’ Texas says, lookin’ anxious out of the 
tail of his eye at Enright an’ Peets. ‘Mind, 
I ain’t hintin’ nothin’ ag’inst Missis Rucker, 
who hasn’t got her Southwest equal at flap- 
jacks or salt hoss, but I submits that for a 
plastic child that a-way, at a time when it re- 
ceives impressions easy, to b’ar daily witness 
to the way she maltreats Rucker, is to go 
givin’ that infant wrong idees of what’s 
comin’ to husbands asa whole. I’m a hard 
man, gents; but I don’t aim to bring up this 
yere Annalinda baby so that one day she’s 
encouraged to go handin’ out to some on- 
fortunate sport the racket which my Laredo 
wife hands me.’ 

“«Thar’s reasons other than Missis 
Rucker,’ Enright is quick to observe, ‘why 
the O. K. House ain’t the fittest place for 
infancy, an’ any discussion of our esteem- 
able hostess in them marital attitoodes of 
hers is sooperfluous. S’ppose we lets it go, 
without elab’ration, then, that the O. K. 
House, from nursery standp’ints, won't do.’ 

“Cherokee Hall thinks that mighty likely 
a good way ’d be to have Annalinda live 
with Tutt an’ Tucson Jennie. 

“Doc Peets, mild but firm, shakes his 
sagacious head. ‘Dave’ll onderstand my 
p’sition to be purely scientific,’ he says, 
glancin’ across at Tutt, ‘when I states that 
sech a move ’d bea error. Tucson Jennie, 
as wife an’ mother, is as fine as silk. But 
she’s also a female woman, an’ owns a pap- 
oose of her own. Thar’s inborn reasons 
why woman, as sech, while sympathetic, an’ 
gen’rally speakin’ plumb lovely, is oncapa- 
ble onder certain circumstances of a squar’ 
deal. In this yere business of babies, for 
example, thar’s existed throughout the ages 
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a onbridgable gulf between her offspring an’ 
other folks’ offspring; an’ while disclaimin’ 
all disloyalty to Tucson Jennie, I’m obleeged 
to say that, as between Annalinda an’ little 
Enright Peets, she wouldn’t be found 
cap’ble of a even break. Do I overstate the 
trooth, Dave?’ 

“““None whatever,’ Tutt returns. ‘What 
you discovers scientific, Doc, I learns more 
painful as husband an’ father. I fully agrees 
that when it comes to other folks’ children, 
no female mother can hold the onbiased 
scales.’ 

“*Thar’s French an’ his wife,’ chirps 
Faro Nell, her elbow on the layout, an’ her 
little round chin in her fist; ‘thar’s the 
Frenches, over to the corrals. French an’ 
Benson Annie ain’t got no children, an’ 
they’d be pleased to death at havin’ 
Annalinda.’ 

““But be they competent?’ asks Texas, 
over whom a feelin’ of se’f-importance is 
already beginnin’ to creep like ivy on a wall. 
‘I don’t want to be considered technicle, but 
as I sees it I’d be doin’ less ’n my dooty as a 
uncle if I fails to ask, Be they competent?’ 

“*Vou’ll have to round up a nurse 
some’ers anyway, Texas,’ Boggs puts in. 
‘Thar’s dozens, though, of them good-nach- 
ered, fat young sefioritas among the Mexi- 
cans, who’ll do.’ 

““Two nurses,’ declar’s Tutt. ‘Bein’ a 
father, I savvys the game from start to fin- 
ish. You'll need two nurses, Texas; one to 
hold it, an’ one to fetch it things.’ 

“*But about them Frenches?’ inquiries 
Jack Moore. ‘Mebby they themselves has 
objections.’ 

“Which they’d look mighty well,’ ob- 
serves Cherokee, riflin’ the deck an’ snap- 
pin’ it into the box plenty vicious, ‘to go 
‘round objectin’, after Nellie yere’s done 
put ’em in nom/’nation for this trust.’ 

“Not that they’d reeject it haughty,’ 
explains Moore; ‘but, as Texas himse’f 
says, who’s to know they’ll regyard them- 
selves as comp’tent? The Frenches ain’t 
had no practice, an’ thar’s nothin’ easier 
than makin’ a misdeal about a young one. 
A brainless mother saws her baby off on me 
over in Prescott one day, while she goes 
cavortin’ into a store to buy a frock, an’ you- 
all can gamble I’m raisin’ the he’pless long 
yell inside of the first minute. This takin’ 
charge of babies ain’t no sech pushover 
as it looks. It’s certainly no work. for 
amatoors.’ 


‘Wolfville’ 


“¢Thar’s nothin’ in them doubts, Jack,’ 
Boggs chips in confidently. ‘Even if them 
Frenches ain’t had no practice, thar’s 
dozens of us who’ll be ever at the elbow of 
that household; an’ if, in their ignorance, 
they takes to followin’ off the wrong wagon- 
track, we’ll be down on ’em like a fallin’ star 
in a body, to give ’em the proper steer.’ 

“‘T reckon, Nellie,’ says Texas, lookin’ 
wistful across at Faro Nell, ‘that if some one 
of the boys yere ’Il stand your watch as look- 
out, you’d put in a day layin’ in a outfit of 
duds? You could be-doin’ it, you know, 
while I’m down in Laredo, treatin’ with 
them hostiles for possession.’ 

“*Shore,’ Nell returns. ‘Which I’ll jest 
go stampedin’ over to Tucson for ’em, too. 
How old is Annalinda?’ 

“Texas gives Annalinda’s age as three. 
‘She’ll be four next fall,’ says he; ‘I remem- 
bers Ed writes me she’s born durin’ the beef 
round-up.’ 

“““Tn that case,’ comments Enright, ‘she 
ought to stand about eight hands high. In 
clawin’ together said raiment, Nellie, that’ll 
give you some impression of size.’ 

““An’, Nellie,’ continyoos Texas, ‘my 
idee is you’ll want to change in, say, a thou- 
sand dollars.’ 

“*Why, Texas,’ Nell returns, ‘you talk 
like you’re locoed. One hundred ’II win out 
all the clothes she could sp’ile, w’ar out, or 
t’ar to pieces in a year.’ 

“““Shore,’ coincides Tutt; ‘take little 
Enright Peets. One hundred pesos leaves 
him lookin’ like a circus.’ 

““*But Annalinda,’ objects Texas doubt- 
fully, ‘is a She. It costs more for girls. 
That Laredo wife of mine ’d blow in the 
price of sixty head of cattle, an’ then allow 
she wasn’t half dressed.’ 

“*Qne hundred ’Il turn the trick,’ Nell 
insists. 

“All that night we sets up discussin’ an’ 
considerin’. The more we talks the better 
we likes that Annalinda idee. Wharfore, 
at sun-up, b’arin’ the best wishes of all, 
Texas hits the trail for Tucson to take the 
railroad kyars for Laredo. 

“Which onless they gives me more of a 
battle than I anticipates,’ he reemarks, as he 
pushes his feet into the stirrups, ‘I’ll be back 
by ten days.’ 

‘An’ Texas,’ says Boggs, deetainin’ him 
by the bridle-rein, ‘you-all beat it into that 
baby that I’m her Uncle Dan. It'll give 
you something to do comin’ back.’ 
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“Which, jedgin’ from what I goes 
through that day in Prescott,’ reemarks 
Jack Moore, mighty cynical, ‘Texas ’Il have 
plenty to do.’ 

“Texas don’t meet up with no partic’lar 
Laredo opposition, them relatives appearin’ 
almost eager to give him Annalinda. One 
of ’em even goes the insultin’ length of offer- 
in’ to split the expense, but withdraws his 
bluff when Texas threatens to brain him 
with a six-shooter. 

“ Boggs, hearin’ of this Laredo willin’ness, 
can’t onderstand it, nohow. ‘It’s too many 
for me,’ he says. « “Which if it’s me now, I’d 
have clung to that blessed baby till the 
cows come home. They must shore be 
deeficient in taste, them Laredo savages!’ 

“As exhibitin’ how soon bein’ moved into 
cel’bration as a uncle begins to tell on 
Texas, he ups an’ in the fulness of his vanity 
deecides, even before he arrives at Laredo, 
ag’inst the scheme which the camp’s laid out 
about the Frenches an’ Annalinda, an’ 
arranges to have a ’doby of hisown. It’sa 
blow to the Frenches, too, for they has set 
their hearts on the play. 

“But Texas is immov’ble. ‘Ed’s dyin’,’ 
says he, ‘an’ namin’ me to be reespons’ble 
for Annalinda, creates a sityooation best met 
by me havin’ a wickiup of my own. I’m 
sorry to disapp’int, but after matoore ree- 
flection, I’ve conclooded to play a lone 
hand.’ 

“While he’s away, Texas goes projectin’ 
‘round, an’ cuts out a couple of old black 
mammies from a day nursery over in Dal- 
las, an’ brings ’em along. Which they’re to 
be them two nurses Tutt tells of. They an’ 
Annalinda rides over from Tucson in the 
stage; but bein’ more familiar with the sad- 
dle, an’ because he’s better able tharfrom to 
soopervise an’ go dictatin’ at Old Monte, 
Texas himse’f sticks to his pony. 

“* An’ gents,’ whines Old Monte, as he falls 
off the driver’s seat an’ heads for the Red 
Light bar, ‘between us, he ain’t the same 
Texas. That Annalinda child has shore 
changed him turrible. All the way from 
Tucson, when he ain’t crowdin’ up to the 
wheel to give orders to them Senegambians 
about how to hold or when to feed her, he’s 
menacin’ at me. That’s whyI’m three hours 
late. At rough places, it looks like thar ain’t 
no name mean enough to call me; an’ once, 
when the front wheel jolts into a chuck-hole 
an’ Annalinda sets up a squall, he pulls a gun 
an’ threatens in the most frenzied way to 
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shoot me up. “You be more careful,” he 
roars, ‘or [’ll blow you plumb off your perch. 
Childhood, that a-way, is a fragile flower; 
an’ if you figgers I’ll set yere an’, in the ten- 
der instance of my own pers’nal niece, see 
some booze-besotted old drunkard break 
that flower short off at the stalk, I’ll fool you 
up a whole lot.” An’ do you-all know,’ 
concloodes Old Monte, almost with a sob, 
‘he never does let down the hammer of his 
-45 ag’in for most a mile.’ 

“Annalinda is as pretty as a cactus 
blossom. The whole camp, at first sight, 
goes her way like a landslide. Tucson Jen- 
nie approves of her—with reeservations, of 
course, in favor of little Enright Peets; 
Missis Rucker finds time to snatch a few 
moments, between feedin’ us an’ bossin’ 
Rucker to go see her every day; while as for 
Faro Nell, she’s in an’ out of Texas’s ’doby, 
mornin’, noon, an’ night, to sech a degree 
that half the time Cherokee ain’t got no 
lookout, an’ when he has it’s Boggs. 

“Tt’s the next afternoon that Faro Nell 
brings over little Enright Peets, an’ thar’s 
no backin’ away from it, him an’ Annalinda 
shore do constitoote a picture. 

“¢Thar’s a pa’r to draw to!’ says Nell to 
Texas, her eyes like brown diamonds. 

“ Bein’ romantic, like all girls, an’ full of 
fancies that a-way, Nell indulges in playful 
specyoolations about Annalinda an’ little 
Enright Peets gettin’ married later on. 
Not that she intends anything, although 
Texas takes it plumb grave. It is his mis’r- 
able egotism, which is already workin’ over- 
time. 

“When Old Monte puts up them wails 
about how Texas is changed, we-all lays it to 
the complainin’ habit which has got to be 
second nacher with the old sot. He’s 
always kickin’ about something; an’ so, 
nacherally, when he emits that howl about 
Texas, we don’t pay no speshul heed. It 
ain’t three days, however, before it begins to 
break on us that for once Old Monte’s right. 
Texas has certainly changed. Thar’s a soo- 
perior manner, what you’d call a atmos- 
phere of loftiness, about him, which is hard 
to onderstand an’ harder to put up with. 
It gets to be his habit constant, as he comes 
squanderin’ ’round for his mornin’ drink, to 
reemark in a wearied way as he slops it out, 
that we-all ’ll have to excoose him from 
talkin’ to us much, because he’s got cares on 
his mind, besides bein’ played out on ‘ac- 
count of settin’ up all night with Annalinda. 
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“Which she’s sheddin’ her milk teeth,’ 
he’d say, ‘an’ it makes her petyoolant.’ 
After which he’d turn away from us in dig- 
nified tol’ration, same as if we’re too low an’ 
dull to a’preeciate what he has to b’ar. 

“Or ag’in—an’ always before the draw— 
he’d throw down his hand in a poker game, 
an’ scramble to his feet sayin’, ‘Heavens! I 
forgets about that Annalinda child!’ An’ 
with that, he’d go skallyhootin’ off into 
space, leavin’ us planted thar with a misdeal 
on our hands, an’ mebbe every one of us 
holdin’ better than aces-up, an’ feelin’ shore 
he could have filled. It’s nothin’ less’n 
awful, the way he acts; an’ that we lets him 
get by with it exhibits them sentiments of 
Christian charity which permeates our 
breasts. 

“‘An’ thar’s the way he goes hectorin’ at 
Boggs! Two occasions in partic’lar I ree- 
calls, an’ it’s a toss-up whether it’s the 
mercy of hell or Boggs’s forbearance that 
hostil’ties don’t ensoo. One time when 
Annalinda’s out for a walk with her two old 
black mammies, Boggs crosses up with the 
outfit an’ kisses Annalinda. Wharupon 


Texas yells out from across the street, like 


he’s been bit by a rattlesnake: 

““Don’t do that, Dan! You'll mebby 
give her something. In “Mother Shrews- 
bury’s ‘ What Ails Babies and Why,’ ” its laid 
down emphatic that you mustn’t kiss ’em.’ 

“*But you kisses her,’ retorts Boggs. 

““Me? But I’m her uncle. Besides, I 
only kisses her hands. Which I'll permit 
you-all to kiss her hands, Dan, if that’ll do 
you. Only don’t you go to overplay it 
none. Don’t forget that hands is the limit, 
an’ it’s thar whar you gets off.’ 

“Which I ain’t none shore,’ says Boggs, 
who’s some hurt, as he’s talkin’ the thing 
over with Enright an’ Cherokee in the Red 
Light—‘ which I ain’t noneshore but Texasis 
right; only he oughtn’t to throw out them 
rooles of health of his so plumb offensive. 
Which you’d have reckoned from the row 
he makes I’m eatin’ Annalinda.’ 

“Another time, Boggs gives Annalinda 
his six-shooter to play with, she havin’ 
deemanded it with screams. In a moment, 
Texas comes steamin’ up. 

“*Dan,’ he cries, grabbin’ the weepon 
from Annalinda, ‘sometimes I asks myse’f 
in all ser’ousness be you got common sense! 
Is this yere a snare you’re settin’ for this 
innocent child? Do you-all want her to 
blow her head plumb off?’ 


‘Wolfville’’ 


““But, Texas,’ Boggs expostyoolates, 
‘thar ain’t a chance. How’s she goin’ to 
cock that gun, an’ the mainspring fifteen 
pounds reesistance?’ 

‘““<But she might drop it.’ 

“Which if she does, it can’t go off none; 
I sets the hammer between two shells on 
purpose.’ 

‘‘“Whoever’s bringin’ up this yere baby, 
you or me?’ Texas deemands moodily, as he 
tosses Boggs his gun. ‘Please don’t pass 
her no more artillery. If it’s got to whar 
her existence is goin’ to be a failure onless 
she’s foolin’ with a gun, I as her uncle pree- 
fers to furnish said hardware.’ 

“Shore, Boggs stands it, because it’s so 
evident Texas has become onhinged. 

“* An’ if you looks at it straight, it ain’t 
no wonder neither,’ says Boggs, who’s 
mighty forgivin’. ‘Which it’s apples to 
ashes, if you was to suddenly up an’ enrich 
any of us with a fav’rite niece, like Anna- 
linda, we-all ’d give Texas, in that business 
of goin’ crazy, kyards an’ spades.’ 

“Texas, who’s always readin’ medicine 
books, likes to go romancin’ ’round eloocida- 
tin’ about measles an’ scarlet fever an’ 
whoopin’ cough, an’ what other maladies is 
prone to prey on infancy. At sech mo- 
ments, he’ll get plenty speecious so’s to lure 
us into deebates with him. Mebby it’ll be 
about the mumps, an’ what’s to be done; 
an’ then, after he gets us goin’, he’ll r’ar 
back, the merest image of insult, an’ floor us 
with ‘Mother Shrewsbury.’ It ain’t no 
exaggeration to say he pursoos these yere 
tactics ontil he’s the pest of the camp, an’ 
thar ain’t one of us but ’d sooner see a passel 
of Apaches comin’, than him. That’s 
straight; he can’t confab two minutes 
about Annalinda, or remedies, that a-way, 
but he grows that insultin’ you simply has 
to hold onto your manhood by the tail, not 
to go for him. 

“Even Enright ain’t exempt. It comes 
out casyooal one evenin’, as Texas goes 
layin’ down the law about how he’s r’arin’ 
Annalinda, that Enright’s mother was 
wont to soothe an’ engage his infantile hours 
with a sugar-rag an’ a string of spools. 
Which you should have shore seen Texas 
look at him! Not with reespect, mind you; 
not like he’s heard anything worth while or 
interestin’. But as if he’s sayin’ to himse’f: 
‘An’ you sets thar offerin’ yourse’f as a 
argyooment in favor of sugar-rags an’ 
strings of spools! On the heels of sech a 





“* At rough places, complains Old Monte, ‘it looks like thar ain't no name mean enough to call me; an’ once, 
when the front wheel jolts into a chuck-hole an’ Annalinda sets upa squall, he pulls a gun an’ threatens 
to shoot me up. ‘You be more careful,” he roars, “or I'll blow you plumb off your perch’ 
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warnin’, you don’t figger none I'll go givin’ 
sugar-rags an’ strings of spools to Anna- 
linda, do you?’ After which he’d grin, that 
plumb patronizin’ it’d set your teeth on edge. 

“Lots of times when we’re thar to see an’ 
—as he thinks—admire, Texas ’d take 
advantage of Tutt bein’ a father, to back 
him into a cornder; an’ then, seemin’ly 
ignorin’ the rest of us as belongin’ to the 
barb’rous herd, he’d insist mebby on dis- 
cussin’ skunk-oil as a remedy for croop. 
An’ the worst of it is, he finally has Tutt 
pirootin’ round, his own addled nose to the 
sky in scorn of childless men. From the two 
sociablest gents in camp, it’s so in the end 
that the uncle in one an’ father in the 
other so far supplants an’ shoves aside the 
mere man that Job himse’f would have had 
to make a new record for meekness to get 
along with ’em. Which we-all suffers from 
both to that extent that when they does 
finally start to bombardin’ each other, the 
eepisode in some of its angles appeals to us 
as a welcome relief. 

“One evenin’ Peets himse’f goes after 
Texas. It don’t do no good. He’s become 
that opinionated he ain’t got no more ree- 
spect for Peets than he has for Old Monte. 
Texas mentions that Annalinda’s got a ache 
some’ers, an’ asks Peets what’s his view. 

“«Thar’s nothin’ onder the firmament, 
Texas, the matter with that baby,’ says 
Peets, ‘but you. Which you’d ’a’ killed 
Hercules! Quit fussin’, an’ give Annalinda 
achancean’ thecamparest. Take a lesson 
from the cub coyote. Roll her out in the 
sand, an’ let her scufile; that’s the way to 
bring a young one up.’ 

“«“Mfother Shrewsbury” don’t agree 
with you,’ says Texas. ‘Also, thar’s nothin’ 
in them cub-coyote claims of yours for 
r’arin’ children.’ 

“< Mother Shrewsbury,”’’ retorts Peets, 
‘is nothin’ but a patent-med’cine outfit, 
which feeds an’ fattens on jest such bone- 
heads as you.’ 

“*Excoose me,’ reemarks Texas, mighty 
sour an’ high; ‘but scattered throughout 
that invalyooable work is the endorsements 
of doctors of divinity.’ 

“«*Shore,’ says Peets; ‘half the time a gold 
brick comes to you wrapped in a tract. All 
the same, Texas, the way you're carryin’ on 
about Annalinda is fast bringin’ your sanity 
into pop’lar doubt.’ 

“Texas merely snorts, an’ goes back to 
‘Mother Shrewsbury.’ 


‘*Wolfville”’ 


‘As I’vealready s’ggested, however, thar’s 
a bitter drop in Texas’s cup, an’ Tutt’s the 
drop. Asa shore-enough father, Tutt’s got 
it on Texas or any other mere uncle, an’ 
deep down in his heart Texas feels it. He 
struggles to hide the feelin’, but anyone can 
see that the sight of Tutt is gall an’ worm- 
wood to him. Likewise, Tutt ree’lizes his 
sooperiority, an’ in no wise conceals the 
same. Also to do so comes as easy to Tutt 
as suckin’ aigs. 

“Ever since little Enright Peets is born, 
Tutt has had for that matter a downhill 
manner towards all of us; as why not? This 
manner has become so much Tutt’s second 
nacher that even after Texas inherits Anna- 
linda, an’ sets up house for himse’f, while it 
makes the rest of us look up to him some, it 
don’t he’p him none with Tutt. Tutt’s too 
thoroughly aware of the difference between 
bein’ a father an’ bein’ a uncle. Likewise, 


he lets Texas see it at every twist in the trail. 

“That time Faro Nell takes to pa’rin’ off 
little Enright Peets an’ Annalinda, an’ 
in a sperit of lightness speaks of how mebby 
some day they’ll wed, she springs the notion 
on Texas, an’ asks him what he thinks. 


Texas, who always has to have time to 
make up his mind about anything with Anna- 
linda in it, is onable to say, first dash out of 
the box, whether he feels tickled or sore. He 
grows plenty grave, as I mentions, grunts 
plenty elevated an’ austere, an’ mumbles 
about some things bein’ a long shot an’ 
a limb in the way, an’ the wisdom of not 
crossin’ a bridge till you gets to it. 

“Ten minutes later, while he’s still got 
Annalinda an’ little Enright Peets on the 
skyline of his regyard, Texas happens up on 
Tutt, who’s talkin’ pol’tics to Armstrong. 
Armstrong has jest tossed off a few weak- 
minded opinions about a deefensive an’ 
offensive deal with Russia, an’ Tutt’s ag’inst 
it all spracdled out. 

“¢Ves, sir,’ Tutt’s saying; ‘I’m ag’in any 
sech low alliance. I’d be ashamed to call 
myse’f a white man, an’ consent to sech 
open-eyed disgrace.’ 

“Texas turns black an’ then red. It’s 
among his deefects that he can’t escape the 
feelin’ that the whole world is always thinkin’ 
an’ talkin’ about whatever he himse’f is 
thinkin’ an’ talkin’ about. Overhearin’ what 
Tutt says, he concloodes instanter that 
Tutt’s declarin’ his sent’ments as to little 
Enright Peets marryin’ Annalinda, an’ is 
out to reeject all sech alliances as a disgrace 
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to the Tutts. An’ Texas foomes. To be 
eat up by Tutt’s sooperior station, as a shore 
father, is bad enough! An’ now yere’s 
Tutt aggravatin’ injury with insult! Which 
it’s too much! 

“¢TDraw your weepon, Dave,’ Texas sings 
out, bringin’ his own gun to the front. 
‘You’re bein’ a father don’t overawe me, 
you bet, none whatever! Which if you’re a 
Tutt, I’m a Thompson; if you’re a father, 
I’m a uncle; an’ I’ve stood all I’m goin’ to 
from you in either capac’ty.’ 

“Tutt, as a old experienced gun-player, 
sees at a glance he ain’t got no time to 
throw out skirmishers. For reasons on- 
known, but s’fficient, thar’s Texas manoo- 
verin’ to plug him. Wharupon, Tutt takes 
steps accordin’, an’ takes em some abrupt. 
So abrupt, in trooth, that Texas ain’t got 
through oratin’ before his nigh hind laig has 
stopped a bullet midway above the knee. 
Shore, he gets a shot at Tutt, but it goes 
skutterin’ along in the sand a full foot to one 
side. Thar’s only them two shots, Enright, 
Armstrong, an’ Jack Moore gettin’ in be- 
tween ’em, an’ nippin’ any further foosilade 
in the bud. 

“Tt’s two hours later, an’ Enright has 
come ’round to talk some sense into Texas. 

“* Accordin’ tothe Docyere,’ says Enright, 
as Peets ladles the invalid out a hooker of Old 
Jordan, ‘that laig ’Il be so you can ride ag’in 
ina month. Pendin’ which, while I don’t 
preetend to savvy what’s been goin’ on 
between you an’ Dave, nor what insults has 
been give or took, I no less tells you, Texas, 
that you’re wrong.’ 

““As how?’ growls Texas, gulpin’ down 
his forty drops. 

“* As to them airs which of late you dons. 
You know yourse’f you can’t defend ’em 
none. Dave’s been the sole onchallenged 
father in this yere outfit for crowdin’ nigh 
five years; an’ for ‘you to come swaggerin’ 
up, insistin’ that he divide the pot with you 
an’ you holdin’ nothin’ higher than a niece, 
nacherally exasperates Dave beyond hooman 
endoorance. Which you'd feel the same 
youse’f, in Dave’s place.’ 

“““But you don’t onderstand, Sam. It’s 
him connivin’ round an’ archin’ his neck 
ag’inst them two babies marryin’ each other 
when they’re growed up— it’s that which sets 
my blood to b’ilin’. Wharever does Dave 
come in to get insultin’ action at sech a 
prop’sition?. It'll be a cold day when a 
Thompson ain’t equal to a Tutt, an’ I'll 
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make that good while I can pull an’ p’int 
a.45.’ 

““*Which, Dave,’ incerjecks Peets, as he 
goes cockin’ up Texas’ foot on a gooseha’r 
pillow, so’s the shot laig ’ll feel it less— 
‘which Dave thinks right now, an’ so in- 
forms me personal, that you-all starts to 
mussin’ with him on account of pol’tics, an’ 
him havin’ been a Reepublican back East. 
Armstrong b’ars him out, too.’ 

‘**Pol’tics?’ gasps Texas, full of wonder. 
‘Whatever do I care about politics? I shore 
ain’t no nigger-lovin’ Reepublican. At the 
same time, I ain’t no cheap hoss-thief of a 
Democrat neither, even if I does come from 
Texas. Why, Doc, takin’ jedge an’ oppos- 
in’ counsel an’ the clerk who records the 
decree, on down to that ornery auctioneer of 
a sheriff who sells up my stock at public 
vandoo for costs an’ al’mony, the time my 
Laredo wife wins out her divorce, every hold- 
up among ’em’s a Democrat. An’ while I 
don’t know nothin’ about pol’tics, an’ never 
aims to, you can go a bloo stack on it I ain’t 
nothin’ them bandits be. Which I’d sooner 
j'ine the Y. M. C. A.—sooner be a prohibi- 
tionist!’ 

“Enright an’ Peets an’ Texas keeps on 
discussin’ ontil the misonderstandin’ is laid 
bar’, an’ Texas is willin’ to admit that he’s 
been mistook. Wharupon Tutt, who’s 
willin’ an’ ready, is brought in, an’ the pa’r 
is reeconciled. 

““* An’, old man,’ says Tutt, as usin’ both 
hands he shakes with Texas, ‘I’d on the 
level feel a heap better if it’s me who gets 
busted in the laig.’ 

*“T)on’t mention it, Dave,’ returns Texas, 
who, now he reelizes what he’s done, is 
deeply affected. ‘I was plumb wrong; I 
sees it now. Also, if in the fulness of time 
Annalinda declar’s in favor of weddin’ little 
Enright Peets, I yereby binds myse’f to back 
them nuptials for a thousand head of 
steers.’ 

‘Texas,’ an’ the tears stands in Tutt’s 
eyes as he says it, ‘while it’s the first I hears 
of even the poss’bilities of sech a racket, 
yere’s my hand that I’ll go with you to a 
show-down steer for steer an’ hoof for hoof.’ 

“At this happy angle, what Peets calls 
‘the logic of the sityooation’ p’ints.to licker 
all round; an’, as we-all drinks to the on- 
clouded footure of Annalinda an’ little 
Enright Peets about them two thousand 
steers, Texas an’ Tutt ag’in shakes mighty 
fervent for the second time.” 


The next ‘‘ Wolfville’’ story will appear in the May issue. 
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Once there was a story-book Stripling who uncoupled himself from a Yahoo Settlement and moseyed 
up to the Congested Crossings and the Electric Signs. In due time he returned, wearing Gloves and 
with his Teeth full of Gold. Ever since that historic Example it has been the daily desire of 
the Yokel; buried alive in a: County Seat; to walk in'on Judge Gary and form a Partnership 
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New Fables in Slang 


By George Ade 


McCutcheon 


The New Fable of the Wandering Boy and the Wayward Parents 


NCE there was a story-book Strip- 

ling who uncoupled himself from 

a Yahoo Settlement and moseyed 

up to the Congested Crossings 

and the Electric Signs. In due time he re- 

turned; wearing Gloves and with his Teeth 
full of Gold. 

Ever since that historic Example it has 
been the daily desire of the Yokel, buried 
alive in a County Seat, to walk in on Judge 
Gary and form a Partnership. 

It befell that after a High School Alum- 
nus had gone to a Varsity and scaled the 
fearsome heights of Integral and Differen- 
tial Calculus, he came home to get some 
more of Father’s Shirts and Handkerchiefs 
and take a: new Slant at Life’s doubtful 
Vista, while getting his Board for nothing. 

The Town of his Nativity did not occupy 
many Pages in the statistical Census Re- 
ports. In fact, all the traveling Troupers 
who had worked for K. and E. referred to it 
as a Lime, which is the same as a Lemon, 
only smaller. 

The ambitious Bachelor of Arts had a lot 
of Geological Data and College Fraternity 
Lore stowed away under his Mortar-Board. 
His Hopes were set on something more 
noble than a Chair and a Table and a Blot- 
ter in a dusty Office up the Stairway leading 
to Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

So he resolved to hit the long Trail lead- 
ing to a Modern Babylon where the Even- 
ing Papers were on the Streets before Noon. 

He figured that a Gazimbat with a John 
C. Calhoun Forehead and a lot of inside 
Dope on Hindoo Anthology could break 
into almost any Reservoir of Culture and 
bring home the Bacon. 

Parents were dead willing to have him 
migrate and take his Tailor Bills with him, 
but they shivered with Dread when it came 
time to ship him to Gomorrah. 

They knew all about the unbridled Devil- 
try of the City, having seen the large col- 
ored Illustrations in the Sunday Papers. 





They had it on good Authority that the 
whole sub-stratum of. Urban Existence was 
honeycombed with Rathskellers, while a 
Prominent Actress- waited on almost every 
Corner, soliciting Travel on the Taxicab 
Route to the everlasting Coke Ovens. 

While Elmer’s fragile Steamer Trunk was 
being hoisted into the Dray, all the Rela- 
tions who had assisted in bringing him up 
by Hand clustered around the Melodion 
and sang, “‘Oh, where is my Boy to-night?” 

After the Day Coach had pulled away 
from the Depot, he opened the Shoe-Box 
to extract a Crull and found a Book written 
by T. DeWitt Talmage, in which many 
Passages were marked. 

He arrived at Union Station with. his 
Fingers crossed. He told himself that ‘he 
would break into a Dog Trot every time 
Vice beckoned to him. 

After he had hung up his Diploma and 
Razor Strop in the third-story Recess of a 
very naughty Beanery, he hunted up some 
of the dear old Pals with whom he had 
bunked in the Dorm. 

They told him they would put him next to 
a lot of nice clean People. 

He began to tremble, fearing that some 
one was about to offer him Champagne, but 
the Orgy to which they conducted him was 
merely a meeting of the Civic Purifiers in'a 
basement underneath a Church. 

He had not expected to find any Churches 
in the great wicked City. He thought each 
side of the Street would be built up solidly 
with Syndicate Theaters,. Bacchanalian 
Bazaars, and Manicure Pitfalls. 

Instead of finding Vice triumphant, he 
learned that it was being chased up an Alley 
by the entire Police Force and the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

He had the gift of Gab and a natural 
thirst for Tea, and the first thing he knew 
he had been drawn into so many Cam- 
paigns for Social Betterment that -he -had 
no time to hunt up conventional Tempta- 
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tions, such as the Welsh Rabbit or the 
Musical Comedy. . 

He found himself sitting next a new type 
of Lassie. She had no Heels on her Shoes, 
pronounced each Syllable distinctly, and 
believed that her Mission in Life was to 
carry Maeterlinck to the Masses. 

In nearly every Instance she had a 
Father who acted as frozen Figurehead for 
some Trust Company. 

Consequently Elmer began to perk up 
and serve on Committees which met in Ex- 
clusive Homes and were entirely surrounded 
by Mahogany. 

Whenever an Intellectual Queen pushed 
the Button, Elmer was right there with 
a Pitcher of 
Ice Water. 

His Re- 
searches had 
proved to 
him that 
one of the 
Keenest En- 
joyments 
of City Life 
is to remain 
away from 
the glaring 
Lobster 
Palace, espe- 
cially when 
one can get 
one’s Mallard 
Duck free of 
charge in a 
Flat renting 
for $6000 a 
Year. 

Elmer became identified with the Clean- 
ing Brigade of the Reform Element simply 
by riding on the Current of Events. 

Adapting - himself unconsciously to his 
antisepticized Environment, he acquired 
the Art of putting over the saccharine Ex- 
temporaneous Address and he could smile, 
with his Teeth exposed, for an Hour at a 
time. 

In fact, he was a great Success. 

At first he took in the Symphony Or- 
chestra because he was dragged thither. 
After about two years the Virus had per- 
meated his System, and he was a regular 
Brahmsite. If he didn’t get a full dose 
of Peer Gynt every few days, he was as 
nervous as a Cat. 

The tall and straight-grained Heiress who 


All the traveling Troupers who had worked for K. and E. referred 
to the Town of his Nativity as a Lime, which is the 
same as a Lemon, only smaller 
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finally landed him was only too glad to slip 
him the Bank-Book-and tell him to go and 
sit in with the other Directors. 

And now, having become a shiny Pillar 
in the Presbyterian Temple and one of the 
most respected Umbrella-Carriers on the 
Avenue, he felt a longing to beat it back to 
the home Burg and exhibit his Virtues to the 
members of the I-Knew-Him-When Club. 

He wanted to patronize the Friends of 
his Youth and note the Expressions of Dis- 
comfiture on the so-called Faces of Aunt 
Lib and Uncle Jethro; both of whom had 
told around that he was ‘a Gnat (Net) and 
never would amount to a Hill of Beans, 

Elmer expected to find the same spotted 
Dog asleep 
in front of 
the Com- 
mercial Hotel 
and the same 
Stick Candy 
exhibited in 
the Show 
Windows. 

But, while 
he had been 
witnessing 
the down- 
falt of 
Evil in the 
busy Me- 
tropolis, 
the Home 
Town had 
been putting 
on a little 
Side-Show of 
its own. 

Along at the getaway of the 2oth Cen- 
tury, every undersized Hamlet shown in 
the Atlas became seized with a Desire to 
throw on City Lugs. 

The same Father who had marked the 
Talmage Book for Elmer became Chairman 
of the House Committee in a Club which 
undertook to serve anything usually found 
on either side of a Cash Register. 

Being in the heart of the Residence Dis- 
trict, this select Organization could not ob- 
tain a regular License. . 

However, having the moral support of 
the Best People, it maintained a Blind Pig. 

The combination of Blind Pig, two play- 
ful Kitties up-stairs, and a lot of gay Dogs 
spread oui on the upholstered Chairs, cer- 
tainly proved to be some Menagerie. 
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Parents had it on good Authority that the whole sub-stratum of Urban Existence was honeycombed 
with Rathskellers, while a Prominent Actress waited on almost every Corner, soliciting 
Travel on the Taxicab Route to the everlasting Coke Ovens 
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It was a matter of Pride with the 
Members that the Colored Boy could 
shake up anything known to the Regu- 
lar Trade at the Knickerbocker or the 
Plaza. 

One of their main Delights, also, was to 
welcome the Stranger, who thought he was 
sojourning among the Boobs, and lead him 
into the Roodle Department, the purpose 
being to get him out on a Limb and then 
saw off the Limb. 

Poker was written in a Small Town. The 
Hay-Mow Graduate with a limited In- 
come, who counts up every Night and 
sets aside so much for Wheat Cakes, can 
hold them closer to his Bosom and play 
them tighter 
than any 
Shark that 
ever floated 
down the 
Mississippi. 

The new- 
comer who 
tried to be 
Liberal usu- 
ally went 
home in his 
Stocking Feet. 

Day by day 
the Progres- 
sive Element 
in the Com- 
munity wid- 
ened its Hori- 
zon, and the 
Country Club 
became a 
Necessity. 

The ‘o-hole Course was laid out by a 
Scotch Professional, and every Locker con- 
tained something besides Clubs. 

When the Church Bells were ding-dong- 
ing. at 10 A.M.-on Sunday, the former 
Teacher of the Bible Class and the back- 
sliding Basso of the Choir would be zig- 
zagging around the Links, the Stake being 
a Ball a Hole. 

Elmer’s Father became a Demon with 
the Irons, and had his Name engraved on a 
Consolation Cup. 

Simultaneous with the Golf Epidemic, a 
good many Families that could not afford 
Kitchen Cabinets began to glide around in 
red Touring-Cars. 

Anyone smelling the Blue Smoke along 
Main Street and then looking both ways 


thither. 


At first he took in the Symphony Orchestra because he was dragged 
After about two years the Virus had permeated 
his System and he was a regular Brahmsite 
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before dashing across to the Drug Store was 
compelled to admit that the Jays had awak- 
ened from their Long Sleep. 

Refined Vawdyville was on tap daily, and 
the Children of those who were only moder- 
ately well-to-do knew all the latest im- 
proper Songs. 

While the men were changing from Jump- 
ers to Tuxedos, the Sisters had not re- 
mained stationary. 

The Lap Supper was formally, abolished 
soon after Puff Sleeves went out.-~ 

Girls who had been brought up on Par- 
chesi and Muggins would*sit around the 
Bridge Table all “afternoon, trying to cop 
out some Lace forthe new Party Dress. 

Animported 

Professor 

y) taught the 

Buds how to 

Tango and 
Trot. 

Withina 
week after a 
new one had 
horrified 
Newport, the 
Younger Set 
would have it 
down pat and 
be mopping 
up the floor 
with one an- 
other. 

Of course 
they were de- 
nounced by 
the local Min- 
isters, but the 
Guilty Parties never heard the Denuncia- 
tions, as they were out Motoring at the time. 

Whenever there was a Big Doings, all 
Bridles were removed and the Speed Limit 
abolished. 

Riding home in the Livery Hacks about 
4 A.M., the Merry-Makers would be all in, 
but much gratified to know that Vienna 
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‘ and Paree had nothing on them as regards 


Rough House. 

All the Elite would get together and open 
a Keg of Spikes at the slightest Provocation. 

It was remarkable how much Dull Care 
they could banish in one Evening, espe- 
cially if they got an-Early Start. 

‘Each of the Society Regulars had to have 
new Scenery built about twice during the 
Season. 
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All the Elite would get together and open a Keg of Spikes at the slightest Provocation. It was remark- 
able how much Dull Care they could banish in one Evening, especially if they got an 
Early Start. The Town Pump did a punk Business, but the Side- 
Boards blossomed with Fusel Oil and Fizzerine 
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The Town Pump did a punk Business, 
but the Side-Boards blossomed with Fusel 
Oil and Fizzerine. 

Intense Excitement prevailed when word 
came that Elmer was En Route. Little 
Knots of People could be seen standing on 
the Corners, framing a Schedule of Enter- 
tainment which. involved nearly every- 
thing except Sleep. 

They said to themselves: “It is up to us 
to show this proud Pill from the City that 


we can be a bit Goey when the Going is ; 


right. If he thinks he can pull any new... 
Wrinkles on the Provincials, he is entitfed==s 
to another Think. 


clear the Decks for a Hard Night.” 

While they were making these grim Prep- 
arations, Elmer was doubled up in Section 
8, reading a sterilized Magazine from Bos- 
ton. Subconsciously he counted the peace- 
ful Days that would ensue. 

He figured on going back to the dear 
old Room under the Eaves, with a patch- 
work Quilt on the Four-Poster and a Steel 
Engraving of U. S. Grant on the Wall. 

Having devoted many Days to the An- 
nual Report of the Purity Brigade, he was 
due to turn in at 9 o’clock each evening, 
while recuperating in the Country. 

The sanctified Product of the new and 
regenerative Influences at work in every 
City was plunked down in the Hot-Bed of 
Gaiety at about 4. P.M. 

The Comrades of his Boyhood were 
massed on the Platform. As he alighted, 
they sang, “Hail! Hail! the Gang’s All 
Here!” and so on and so on. 

They had acquired a Running Start. It 
was their belief that Elmer would be grati- 
fied to know that all the Elect had become 
slightly spiffed in his Honor. 

They sent his Stuff up to. the House, 
crowded Two-Weeks’ Cards into his Pock- 
ets, and bore him away in a Limousine to 
the Club, where Relays were waiting to ex- 
tend Hospitality to the returned Exile until 
he was in a state of Coma. 

They seemed to think he had devoted 
the years of his Absence to building up a 
Thirst. 

Their Dismay was genuine when he tim- 
idly informed the Irrigation Committee 
that he desired Vichy. 

They told him he was a Celluloid Sport 
and that his refusal to Libate was little 
short of an Affront. 


The next instalment of the ‘‘ New Fables in Slang 


We must get into*our~« 
Evening Glads early this Afternoon and. 
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Escaping from the Comanches, he hur- 
ried to the Old Homestead to sit by the 
Grate Fire and tease the Cat. 

He found Pa and Ma dolled up like a 
couple of aristocratic Equines, much Awn- 
ing over the Front Stoop, and strange 
Waiters hot-footing through the Hallways. 

In order to make it seem as much like 
the City as possible, they had ribbed up a 


‘swell combination Gorge and Deluge, to be 


followed by an Indoor Circus, a Carnival 
of Terpsichdféan- Eccentricities, and a cor- 


~ rect Reproduction, of Monte Carlo at the 


i 


sheight of the Séison. 

Therefore, when their Only Child sug- 
gested that he would fain hie to'the Husks 
at a Reasonable Hour, they told him that 
Slumber was made for Slaves and to take 


- his Feet outiéf Kis Lap and move around. 


Having led a sheltered Life among the dev- 
otees of Jane Addams and Jacob Riis, he 
was dazed and horrified to find himself sud- 
denly subjected to the demoralizing In- 
fluences of the Small Town. 

They scoffed at him when he said that 
his regular twilight Repast was a saucer of 
granose Flakes, a mere sliver of White 
Meat, and some diluted Milk. 

His home was near the. White Light Dis- 
trict, and they just knew that he was ac- 
customed to bathe in the Bubbles. 

He sat back benumbed for many hours 
watching the wicked Rustics perform. 

Midnight. 

He had read about such things in the re- 
ports of the Commission, but this was the 
first time that he had ever really been Slum- 
ming: 

When he weakened on the Bumper Prop- 
osition and disavowed any familiarity with 
the Texas Tommy spasm or the fine points 
of Auction, the sophisticated ones  ex- 
changed significant Glances. 

They tumbled to the Fact that Elmer was 
not such a much, even if he did reside at 
Headquarters. It was evident that he had 
not been traveling with the Real Razmataz 
People. 

He was panned to a Whisper next day. 
The Verdict was in. Elmer was branded as 
a Dead One. 

He is now in the crowded City, trying to 
arrange to have his rowdy Parents come on 
and take the Cure. 

Moral: Those having the most Time to 
devote to a Line of Endeavor usually be- 
come the most Proficient. 


’? will appear in the April issue. 
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By E. W. Kemble 
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“ Why, certainly I kin. I wrote it!” 





“ An’ could you learm me to dance the grizzly bear?“ 








